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FOREWORD 


We  arc  pleased  to  present  here  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  on  Planning  Frontiers  in  Rural  America,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Appalachian  State  I  Iniversil  v  at  Boone,  N.C.,  March  16-18, 
1975. 

The  views  of  the  conference  participants  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
those  of  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development. 

Dick  Clark,  Chairman. 
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PREFACE 


Approximately  one-third  of  our  people  in  the  United  States  live  in 
nonmetropolitan  counties  or  rural  America.  Though  that  portion  of 
the  population  which  is  functionally  rural  is  still  decreasing,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  tentacles  of  urban  America,  through  its  expanding  com- 
muting range,  are  reaching  into  rural  areas  to  the  point  of  influencing 
recent  increases  in  the  total  rural  population.  For  many  rural  com- 
munities this  has  created  a  dichotomous  situation  with  serious,  if  not 
fatal,  effects.  Many  communities  have  experienced  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  an  either/or  situation  in  winch  they  are  facing  either  a  lack 
of  employment  opportunities,  out  migration  of  young  people,  economic 
decay,  and  serious  tears  in  the  traditional  social  and  family  fabric ;  or 
they  are  facing,  unprepared,  the  onslaught  of  suburban  expansion 
with  its  accelerating  demand  upon  community  services  and  its  all  too 
frequent  disruptive  and  negative  impact  on  regional  environmental 
resources  and  local  ecological  systems. 

Much  of  rural  America  does  reflect  neither  the  quiet  desperation  of 
the  lagging  region  nor  the  tumultuous  impact  of  urban  overreach, 
and  yet  it  does  experience  serious  voids  in  the  development  of  its 
human  resource  base;  the  provision  of  basic  services  like  medical  care 
or  water  and  waste  management ;  the  availability  of  a  broad  base  of 
competitive  employment  opportunities,  and  the  protection  of  its  land 
and  environmental  resources. 

After  years  of  developing  federal  legislation  designed  to  cope  with 
the  mounting  problems  of  urban  America  it  appears  that  Congress  is 
now  taking  the  important  steps  which  may  lead  toward  rural  social 
and  economic  rebirth.  Indeed,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  and 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  each  contain 
much  promise  of  a  rural  renaissance.  Unhappily,  states  and,  in  par- 
ticular, local  governments  are  sometimes  painfully  slow  in  assuming 
the  initiative  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  federal  guidelines 
and  support. 

In  rural  America  it  is  time  to  take  stock.  Who  are  we?  Where  are 
we?  Where  do  we  want  to  go  from  here?  How  do  we  decide?  By  what 
means  do  we  get  there? 

The  Conference  on  Planning  Frontiers  in  Rural  America,  was  de- 
signed to  look  at  alternative  answers  to  these  questions.  To  introduce 
some  of  the  potential  answers  the  Conference  invited  ton  speakers  with 
national  reputations  in  rural  development  and  planning.  These  indi- 
viduals set  the  stage  for  workshop  deliberations  of  a  broad  segment 
(geographic  as  well  as  professional)  of  people  interested  in  contem- 
porary rural  America,  its  problems  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

Ole  Gade,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography, 

Appalachian  State  University. 
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PLANNING  FRONTIERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


Part  I 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  PLANNING 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIENCE 

(By  James  E.  Holshouser,  Governor,  State  of  North  Carolina) 


I  can  think  of  few  topics  that  deserve  a  higher  priority  on  our 
nation's  agenda  than  the  future  of  rural  America.  It's  a  broad  and 
complex  subject — one  that  challenges  the  best  minds  of  America  to 
do  their  best  thinking.  Only  by  being  fully  informed  can  we  properly 
plan  for  the  future  of  rural  America — for  the  future  of  all  America. 
This  conference — bringing  together  rural  administrators,  planners, 
academicians,  students  and  other  people  who  care  about  the  future  of 
this  country — is  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  I  am  pleased 
that  all  of  you  are  here,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  confer- 
ence has  been  arranged  in  a  way  that  will  enable  you  to  give  this 
subject  the  kind  of  in-depth  look  that  it  requires  and  deserves. 

There  was  a  time — 100  years  ago,  50  years  ago,  maybe  even  more 
recently  than  that  when  a  discussion  of  rural  America  was  a  relatively 
narrow  subject  that  would  have  attracted  few  people  outside  the  farm 
organizations.  There  was  rural  America  and  urban  America — and 
never  the  twain  should  meet.  There  were  city  people  and  country 
people.  Farmers  lived  in  the  country ;  industrialists,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional people  and  workers  lived  in  the  city.  There  were  two  different 
worlds. 

Those  clays  are  gone.  Modern  highways  and  air  transportation  have 
made  us  one  country.  Technology  has  brought  city  America  into  the 
living  rooms  of  the  farmhouses.  Because  of  this  same  modern  miracle — 
the  television  tube — children  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  know 
what  cows  and  horses  and  pigs  look  like.  Country  music  is  performed 
today  to  overflow  audiences  in  our  largest  and  most  cosmopolitan 
cities.  People  outside  our  cities,  their  tastes  influenced  by  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings,  are  just  as  likely  to  show  up  at  the  opera  or 
ballet. 

But  the  changes  that  have  come  to  rural  America  run  much  deeper 
than  even  a  shift  toward  a  universal  American  culture.  Rural  America 
is  no  longer  inhabited  only  by  fanners.  Modern  technology  has  made 
it  possible  for  bigger  and  better  crops  to  be  raised  by  fewer  and  fewer 
people.  In  ever-growing  numbers,  rural  Americans'  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  farm  and  move  reluctantly  to  the  city  in  search  of  a  job. 
As  the  cities  have  become  more  and  more  crowded,  these  people  often 
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have  found  Life  less  and  Less  enjoyable — especially  if  they  lacked  the 
skills  to  obtain  meaningful  jobs  that  pay  well. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  people  have  Hod  the  cities  in 
search  of  elbow  room,  of  air  to  breathe  and  a  patch  of  green  grass  to 
i-all  their  own.  Thousands  of  acres  of  farmland-  and  woodlands  have 
given  way  to  a  new  kind  of  hybrid  community  we  call  "suburbia." 

In  more  recenl  years,  we  have  huge  factories  pop  up  in  the  middle 
of  corn  fields  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers  far  from  any  Large  city. 
Slowly,  gradually,  but  inevitably,  rural  America  and  urban  America 
have  grown  closer  and  closer  together,  more  and  more  alike-. 

The  face  of  rural  America  is  changing,  and  changing  rapidly.  I  low 
do  we  keep  rural  America? — that  is  the  question  we  face  today.  We 
could  Lose  rural  America  unless  we  do  the  kind  of  planning  and  adopt 
the  kind  of  policies  that  will  keep  this  from  happening. 

There  are  obvious  reasons,  of  course,  why  rural  America  has  to  be 
preserved  if  this  country  i-  to  survive.  The  most  obvious  reason  i<  the 
need  for  food — not  just  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  world.  We  all 
know  about  the  world  food  shortage  and  what  could  happen  if  the 
world's  population  continues  to  grow  faster  than  its  ability  to  produce 
food.  We  know,  too,  that  our  environment  is  threatened,  and  that  one 
key  to  saving  it  is  to  make  sure  that  we  save  rural  America  as  a  vibrant 
part  of  this  country.  Here  in  the  Southeastern  United  States,  we  are 
fortunate.  We  are  fortunate  because  we  have  not  yet  been  overtaken 
by  this  kind  of  runaway,  unplanned,  unmanaged  development  that 
has  some  other  parts  of  this  country  facing  a  real  crisis.  We  are  lucky 
that  much  of  our  land  is  >till  undeveloped:  that  we  don't  have  to  start 
tearing  down  buildings  and  start  all  over  again.  We  are  lucky  that 
much  of  our  environment  is  still  relatively  unspoiled:  that  most  of  us 
still  have  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  and'  air  that  is  safe  to  breathe.  We 
are  lucky  that  much  of  our  land  still  can  he  called  rural. 

In  1^73,  T  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  several  European  countries 
as  a  part  of  a  trade  and  industrial  mission  for  Xorth  Carolina.  Wher- 
ever T  went.  I  was  told  by  government  and  industrial  leaders  that 
more  than  any  single  region  in  the  world,  the  Southeastern  United 
States  was  on  the  threshold  of  dynamic  economic  growth.  We  in  the 
South  have  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge:  An  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  development  that  is  coming — and  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people — and  the  challenge 
of  proving  that  it  can  he  done  without  repeating  the  mistakes  that 
have  so  drastically  lowered  the  qualify  of  life  for  Americans  in  other 

_  >ns  of  this  country.  We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge 
t<>  prove  that  our  people  can  have  the  best  standard  of  living  without 
giving  up  anything  in  their  quality  of  living. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  we  know  that  most  of  our  people  prefer 
living  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas — this  has  been  shown  by  survey 
after  survey.  As  recently  as  the  1970  Census.  :>(\ri  of  our  people  still 
lived  in  areas  classified  as  '•rural.'*  But  we  also  know  that,  while 
has  bi'en  made,  our  rural  areas  -till  lag;  behind.  Recent  esti- 
mates by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate  that  the  population  of 
our  State  outside  the  eight  largest  metropolitan  areas  grew  by  2.5% 
between  1(.>7<)  and  li>7-i.  This  Ls  less  than  one-half  the  growth  rate 
experienced  by  the  urban  centers  over  that  same  period.  At  the  same 


time,  we  are  seeing  a  heartening  trend — a  decline  on  the  number  of 
people  leaving  our  rural  areas  for  the  cities  in  North  Carolina  and 

other  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  statistics  indicate  that  our  non- 
urban  counties,  taken  as  a  whole,  actually  experienced  net  in-migra- 
tion  between  1970  and  1973. 

What  all  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  people  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  better  themselves  economically — if  good  jobs  are  avail- 
able in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  counties — they  would  be  willing, 
even  anxious,  to  live  and  work  in  these  areas.  Bui  we  also  know  that 
this  opportunity  has  been  slow  in  coming-  for  far  too  many  of  our 
people.  We  know  that  between  1969  and  1^7^.  total  personal  income 
in  our  nonmetropolitan  counties  grew  by  17%  as  compared  with  31% 
in  the  more  urban  counties  of  our  State.  These  figures  showed  us  one 
tiling:  That  our  metropolitan  areas  had  been  able  to  attract  and 
develop  the  higher  wage  manufacturing  and  service  industries  while 
the  rural  areas,  for  the  most  part,  were  still  in  that  transition  stage1 
from  agriculture  to  low-wage,  low-skill  manufacturing. 

When  I  took  office  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  I  committed  this 
administration  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  better  jobs  to  the  people 
in  their  own  communities — to  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities  of 
North  Carolina.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
program  begun  several  years  ago — the  Governor's  Award  Program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  and  help  communities  with 
populations  of  15,000  or  less  to  make  themselves  more  attractive  for 
economic  development.  Over  and  over  again,  we  have  seen  these  steps 
lead  to  the  location  of  a  new  industry  or  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
one  in  a  Governor's  Award  town.  This  program  has  given  the  State's 
industrial  development  staff  something  to  sell  when  they  entertain 
visiting  industrialists  looking  for  a  new  site.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  efforts  have  brought  results.  During  both  1973  and  1974.  the  vast 
majority  of  all  the  new  and  expanded  industrial  projects  announced 
for  North  Carolina  were  in  non-urban  areas — helping  us  to  maintain 
the  healthy  distribution  of  population  that  our  State  has  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years. 

But  economic  development  is  just  one  part  of  the  picture.  Our  total 
objective  for  North  Carolina  is  "balanced  growth" — and  that  means 
a  lot  of  things.  It  means  that  we  have  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
protect  our  land  and  water  and  air,  and  we  are  taking  those  steps.  It 
means  we  must  have  a  well-planned  system  of  transportation — one 
that  will  tie  our  people  together,  that  will  lead  to  economic  develop- 
ment without  spoiling  the  environment. 

In  1973,  we  developed  the  State's  first  seven-year  highway  plan,  a 
plan  that  places  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  complete,  statewide 
system  of  major  highways.  Good  roads  are  essential  to  our  goad  of 
"balanced  growth.''  But  they  are  only  one  part  of  a  package  of  things 
that  we  have  to  have  if  we  are  to  improve  that  elusive  something  we 
call  "quality  of  life"  in  our  rural  areas.  These  communities  have  to 
have  good  schools,  adequate  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  all  the  other 
essential  services  that  encourage  people  to  move  to  the  big  cities  and 
that  can  discourage  industries  from  leaving  the  cities. 

For  our  people  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  cultural  opportunities  that-city  residents  have  always  enjoyed. 
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Thai's  why  our  North  Carolina  Symphony  goes  on  lour  throughout 
our  State.  That's  why  we  have  an  artists-in-residence  program  that 
brings  outstanding  people  Ln  all  the  arts  to  the  campuses  of  our  state- 
wide community  college  system.  Thai's  why  we  are  discussing  a 
"museum  on  wheels"  program  ihai  will  take  the  great  works  found 
in  our  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Collection  to  all  cornei 
this  Slate. 

We  have  moved,  and  are  continuing  to  move  strongly,  to  make  all 
these  things  happen  in  Xorth  Carolina.  We  are  moving,  too,  to  over- 
come what  may  be  the  most  serious  problem  facing  rural  America — 
and  rural  areas  everywhere — the  problem  of  inadequate  health  care 
opportunities.  Our  program  to  meet  this  problem  is  young,  but  it  is 
already  attracting  attention  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  program 
that  has  several  parts.  We  are  well  on  the  way  in  North  Carolina  in 
developing  the  most  extensive  system  of  area  health  education  centers 
in  this  country — a  system  designed  to  decentralize  medical  training 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  primary  care  phvsicians  in  all  areas  of 
the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  recognized  that  the  problem  of  medical 
care  distribution  won't  be  solved  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of 
doctors  or  even  by  taking  medical  education  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
AVe  have  established  an  Office  of  Rural  Health  Services  to  offer  help 
to  communities  seeking  better  primary  health  care  for  their  people. 
A  major  part  of  this  program  is  our  Rural  Health  Center  plan,  which 
allows  physicians  to  expand  their  services  from  the  larger  communities 
containing  a  hospital  out  into  the  smaller,  surrounding  communities 
by  making  use  of  satellite  clinics  and  physicians  extenders.  Other 
programs  have  been  undertaken  to  encourage  medical  students  and 
students  in  related  fields  to  practice  in  rural  areas  and  to  help  them 
find  suitable  locations  to  begin  their  practices. 

All  of  these  things  are  essential  in  any  consideration  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. But  if  there  is  one  key  to  the  future  of  rural  America,  it  is  the  need 
to  plan  how  we  are  going  to  be  using  our  land  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  people.  Last  year,  we  recognized  in  North  Carolina  that  if  we 
were  going  to  have  the  kind  of  "balanced  growth"  I  have  been  talking 
about — if  our  people  were  going  to  enjoy  a  high  quality  of  life  for 
generations  to  come — we  no  longer  could  take  for  granted  that  we 
would  have  enough  land  forever  to  provide  US  with  all  the  things  we 
want  and  need.  Our  General  Assembly  adopted  major  landmark  legis- 
lation in  this,  field — legislation  that  placed  us  in  the  forefront  of  all 
the  States,  according  to  The  Xew  York  Times.  We  adopted  a  State- 
wide Land  Protection  Act  and  a  Coastal  Area  Management  Act,  and 
ire  hopeful  that  a  similar  Mountain  Area  Management  Act  will 
h"  enacted  by  our  legislature  this  year  to  assure  sound,  orderly  growth 
in   this  part  of  North   Carolina. 

Tn  this,  and  virtually  everything  else  T  have  mentioned  today,  our 
State  government  is  pursusing  a  policy  of  partnership — a  partnership 
with  local  governments — with  the  federal  government:  with  our 
sister  states,  and  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all — with  the  private 
>r.  Too  often  today,  people  expect  government  to  do  everything, 
to  provide  all  the  solutions  to  all  the  problems  that  face  this  country. 
But  we  know  that   a  great  many  things  that  will  have  to  be  done  in 


this  country  are  going  to  be  done  by  the  private  sector — in  many  cases, 
only  by  the  private  sector.  We  all  should  be  very  conscious  of  that 
fact — that  cooperation  and  partnership  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  essential  if  the  future  of  rural  America  is  to  be  bright — 
if  the  future  of  America  is  to  be  bright.  That's  our  challenge  today 
as  we  join  with  all  Americans  in  planning  our  country's  second  200 
years. 


64-693- 


THE  APPALACHIAN  EXPERIENCE 

(By  John  Whisman,  States'  Representative, 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission) 


I  will  talk  tonight  not  about  the  Appalachian  Program  which  ap- 
pears geographically  in  only  part  of  the  country  and  which  I  predict 
will  be  applied  to  all  of  the  country  in  the  fairly  near  future.  I, 
broad  applicability  because  i;  is  a  process  that  is  not  confined  to  the 
building  of  roads  or  the  carrying  out  of  health  systems  or  any  other  of 
the  problems  or  opportunities  of  Government :  it  lias  to  do  with  solving 
problems  and  making  opportunities.  I  would  like  to  talk  mostly  aboul 
the  problems  and  a  little  hit  about  opportunity,  an  opportunity  being* 
of  course,  nothing  but  a  problem  upside  down.  All  the  opportunities 
that  1  know  anything  about  came  because  somebody  haul  a  problem  to 
solve  and  in  over-reaching  to  solve  the  problem  solved  a  good  deal 
more  than  expected.  That  is  essentially  what  has  happened  in  the. 
Appalachian  Program,  I  think  we  learned  something  about  problems 
ten  or  really  twenty  years  ago  when  we  began  at  the  local  and  stat« 
levels  in  putting  the  Appalachian  Program  together.  We  had  the  prob- 
lem, the  Government  had  the  programs,  private  industry  laid  the  kind 
of  opportunities  we  wanted.  We  had.no  problem  in  ^ettino-  the  Gov- 
ernment's money.  In  what  might  have  been  considered  an  act  of  piracy, 
we  were  able  to  <ro  forward  and  get  a  sympathel  ic  view. 

The  money  came,  but  our  problem,  our  overriding  problem,  was 
that  the  money  did  not  come  to  be  applied  to  what  we  thought  our 
problems  were,  but  to  what  somebody  else  thought  our  problems  were. 
The  Appalachian  Program  was  primarily  created  not  so  much  to  get 
more  money,  but  to  try  t(\  /ret  somewhere  in  the  pipeline  a  little  elbow 
that  would  say,  "we  know  what  our  problems  are.  let  us  turn  it  to  this 
problem."  Essentially  we  tried  lo  say  that  the  Appalachian  region  was 
not  a  region  of  poverty  stricken  people — that  is  a  problem — but  a 
region  of  people  who  wanted  and  were  quite  capable  of  taking  oppor- 
ity  in  development,  and  that  is  the  opportunity  Ave  are  after.  In 
essence  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  so  well  happened  that  the  un- 
employment figures  that  now  plague  the  nation  sound  like  Appalachia 
in  New  York,  sound  like  Appalachia  in  California,  and  in  Appalachia 
sound  like  other  places  used  to  sound.  We  had  very  little  to  do  with 
that  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  We  have  a  lot  of  people 
trying  to  evaluate  our  program  I  am  glad  they  are  and  if  they  ever 
do  I  will  probably  quit,  but  they  all  come  with  the  first  question^  "how 
much  direct  impact  have  you  had  in  the  creation  of  jobs  and  in  the 
raising  of  incomes?"  ami  I  say  I  decline  to  answer  on  whatever 
grounds  I  can  plead. 

We  did  not  si  ait  out  lo  create  jobs  or  income,  we  started  out  to  create 
a  foundation  of  capability;  we  wanted  lo  build  a  foundation  with  the 
kind  of  facilities  that  the  Governor  was  talking  about.  We  had  to 
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change  ( rovernmenl  policy  to  do  i  hat.  We  had  to  build  for  opportunity. 
This  country,  in  spite  of  its  attack  on  the  frontiers  across  the  West, 
had  forgotten  how  to  build  for  opportunity.  You  four-laned  a  highway 
when  the  two  lanes  were  overcrowded.  You  built  when  there  was  a 
problem,  and  people  who  were  seeking  to  build  for  opportunity  found 
themselves  lost  in  the  policies  of  our  government  ten  years  ago.  I  won!' I 
suggest  to  you  that  there  begun  to  be  a  change  in  reaction  to  problems 
but  I  would  like  to  dwell  with  you  a  few  minutes  jusl  about  changes  in 
problems  over  the  lasl  decade. 

The  Appalachian  Program  was  ten  years  old  last  Sunday  March  9th, 
ten  years  before  that  on  March  9th  the  President  signed  a  hill  which 
officially  created  the  program  although  it  had  already  been  active  ;>r 
the  State  and  local  levels  for  almost  ten  years.  Then  on  Monday, 
March  10th.  just  a  few  days  ago,  Governor  Holshouser  appeared  in 
the  Senate  to  testify  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  decade  of  progress  in 
Appalachia  and  to  say  that  he  thought  tlii>  process  deserved  trust, 
deserved  investment,  and  deserved  continuation.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  agree  to  that,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  new 
generation,  a  new  decade  of  problem  solving.  I  am  not  sure  we  will 
be  as  successful  as  Ave  have  been.  Problems  have  changed  relatively 
little  in  their  nature — we  still  need  roads  and  sewer  systems  and  better 
education  and  better  health  services. 

What  has  changed  is  the  complexity  of  problems  and  I  would  like  to 
suggest  two  words  tonight  that  characterize  the  reason  for  rural  de- 
velopment in  our  time,  and  then  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  we 
do  away  with  rural  development  and  I  am  going  to  let  that  one  hang 
for  a  while — while  I  talk  about  the  problems.  The  first  word  I  would 
like  to  suggest  is  the  word  balance. 

T  would  suspect  that  almost  every  problem  that  comes  to  government 
officials  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  problem.  I  am  not  talking 
about  politics.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  who  come  in  believing 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago  that  growth  and  development  is  a  good  thing 
who  are  matched  by  the  delegates  waiting  in  your  lobby  to  tell  you  that 
growth  and  development  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  environment,  that  it 
upsets  the  balance  of  nature  and  man  and  should  be  held  back.  Both 
are  equally  right,  and  what  does  Solomon  do?  Then  comes  the  balance, 
that  to  me  is  fundamental,  between  the  people  coming  to  see  the  Gover- 
nor who  demand  the  action  of  Government — "Take  direct  forthright 
action,  we  do  not  want  any  planning,  we  want  action."  This  group 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  next  delegation  that  say-  "We  have  no  trust 
in  government  action.  Government  is  not  responsive.  Government 
should  do  Less."  How  do  you  sort  out  that  balance:  how  do  you  choose 
between  the  two  \ 

There  is  a  list  of  these  balances,  that  in  the  interest  of  time  I 
will  spare  you.  but  we  come  to  the  one  that  i-  most  dramatic  today: 
down  through  the  years  we  heard  the  major  problems  of  Government 
summed  in  some  key  word  and  identified  a-  the  principal  problem 
whether  it  is  peace  or  defense,  attack  on  poverty,  attack  on  depression, 
and  finally,  moving  down  through  the  years,  it  shifted  to  the  environ- 
ment. And  we  got  so  mixed  up  in  the  business  of  "war  on"  and  "attack 
on"  that  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  program  called  the  "war 
on  poverty"  I  was  invited  to  a  place  like  this  to  speak  on  the  "war  on 
Appalachia"  and  I  made  a  pretty  good  job  of  convincing  the  people 
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thai  we  had  declared  war  an  Appalachia,  and  they  were  equally  bel- 
ligerent when  we  got  to  the  question  and  answer  session.  But  finally  we 
have  come  most  recently  to  try  to  sum  up  one  domestic  problems  in 
the  word  inflation,  and  it  seemed  like  we  finally  had  a  problem  thai 

we  could  write  all  the  grants  for  and  use  as  the  buzz  word  to  sell  all 
the  programs.  Every  program,  obviously,  became  "counter  inflation- 
ary" while  previously  each  program  had  been  "good  for  the  environ- 
ment" or  "opposed  to  poverty"  or  whatever  was  the  basic  reason  for 
getl  ing  the  government's  money. 

We  had  just  about  settled  down  to  live  with  inflation  when  the  equal 
and  opposite  problem  of  depression  came  along.  Now  generally  what 
yon  do  to  fight  inflation  is  in  one  manner  or  another  to  spend  money 
and  you  are  damned  if  yon  do  and  yon  are  damned  if  yon  don't.  In 
starting  this  commission  we  worked  with  Frank  Roosevelt  Jr.,  and 
he  told  me  a  story  which  I  enjoyed,  but  have  not  seen  published  any- 
where. A  simple  one.  lie  said  his  Father  came  home  to  dinner  one  eve- 
ning one  of  those  times  when  the  whole  family  was  together.  He  was 
usually  conversational,  but  this  evening  he  apparently  had  something 
on  his  mind  that  had  to  get  rid  of  before  he  was  ready  to  talk  to  his 
family.  Finally  he  said  ''Eleanor.  I  figured  it  out,  this  is  one  of  those 
days  that  no  matter  what  I  do  I  am  wrong,  and  I  am  damned  if  I  do 
and  I  am  damned  if  I  don't,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
you  are  in  such  a  situation,  then  is  when  you  ought  to  do  the  right 
thing."  What  is  the  right  thing  when  on  the  left  if  you  save  money  you 
cost  people  jobs  and  on  the  right  if  you  spend  money  you  cost  people 
their  income?  I  think  there  is  a  twin  edged  word  that  attacks  them 
both — productivity,  that  is,  we  spend  that  which  we  have. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  what  lev-el  the  increase  in  the  Federal  defi- 
cit becomes  because  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  choice,  I  would 
assume  it  would  be  as  low  as  possible,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
we  probably  are  presently  worried  about  a  Federal  deficit  beyond  all 
reasonable  imagination  not  because  we  saved  or  spent  money  over  the 
last  decade  but  because  we  spent  unwisely.  Had  wre  had  better  systems 
for  doing  what  we  needed  in  Appal achia  ten  years  ago  for  getting 
money  through  the  pipelines  targeted  on  the  productive  solution  to  the 
problem,  ever}'  dollar  would  have  been  an  investment.  Each  of  those 
actions  in  the  partnership  would  have  made  it  possible  for  private 
enterprise  to  pay  the  taxes  and  provide  the  jobs,  and  that  really  is  the 
basis  of  our  system. 

When  wTe  discovered  ecology  and  the  environment,  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  seen  us  discover  it;  we  really  did  not  know  it  was 
there  before;  we  did  not  worry  so  much  about  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  the  acid  mine  drainage  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ground  until  a  very 
few  years  ago.  When  we  discovered  it,  had  w-e  continued  an  ability  to 
build  into  the  selective  expenditure  of  our  dollars  a  true  cost-benefit 
ratio,  not  an  artificial  one  established  in  law,  but  one  continuously 
established  in  the  actual  planning,  getting  together,  talking,  setting 
priorities,  creating  a  plan  at  local  and  State  levels  where  the  problems 
are  real  and  where  they  differ  from  locality  to  locality  and  from  state 
to  state.  T  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  could  build  today  into  our 
programs  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  environment  and  preserving  a 
sound  ecology. 
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So  I  have  been  talking  about  the  need  to  achieve  a  balance,  but  I 
have  used  the  second  word  repeatedly,  and  that  is  choice.  I  have  heard 
conversations  or  talks  in  which  people  try  to  define  rural  values  and  I 
have  a  willingness  to  forego  that  completely  except  in  one  sense.  To 
me  the  key  to  rural  values  is  simply  that  I  have  a  greater  choice  as  to 
what  my  values  will  be  in  a  rural  area  than  I  do  in  the  city  area,  and 
the  chief  value  that  I  cherish  about  rural  life,  which  I  claim  person- 
ally at  the  cost  of  an  hour  to  commute  each  morning  and  night,  is  the 
choice,  a  greater  sense  of  choice.  But  choice  bumps  into  balance  be- 
cause my  choice,  which  might  be  the  need  for  tax  dollars  to  go  for  a 
good  highway  bumps  into  a  city  man's  choice  who  needs  mass  transit. 
And  it  falls  to  the  Governor  Holshousers,  if  properly  assisted  all  down 
the  line  by  we  citizens  who  claim  we  really  want  to  be  involved  but 
who  run  when  these  Solomon-like  decisions  are  called  for.  If  we  make 
choices  down  the  line,  the  Governor  is  able  to  sort  out  mass  transit  and 
highways  and  rail  and  rural  mass  transit  (which  becomes  very  im- 
portant) and  we  can  begin  if  we  invest  in  productivity  to  see  growth 
and  a  sound  ecology  move  forward  together  and  in  that  kind  of  cost- 
benefit  ratio  we  can  build  the  kind  of  America  in  the  next  ten  years 
that  we  have  almost  had  for  the  first  half  century  of  my  life.  We  have 
lived  in  and  squandered  a  nation  better  than  it  is  today.  We  must  act 
much  more  wisely. 

Xow  I  will  mention  a  third  word  which  is  a  little  bit  subordinate 
to  the  other  two  but  which  to  me  is  important,  the  word  is  technique. 
Both  choice  and  balance  imply  subjective  judgments,  my  choice  and 
your  balance  or  the  other  way  around — highly  subjective.  Technique 
then  of  making  the  choice,  technique  by  which  I,  if  I  act  in  good  faith 
am  able  to  make  my  choices  in  fair  respect  of  my  fellow  citizen  whose 
choices  must  be  observed  or  my  freedom  will  be  subjected  to  attack 
and  to  protect  his  freedoms  he  will  overreach  the  restrictions  that  he 
wants  his  government  to  have  and  my  freedoms  will  be  restricted.  So 
if  I  am  to  have  choice  in  balance,  I  have  to  understand  technique.  It  is 
not  enough  to  dream  of  a  building  like  this  or  a  painting  on  the  wall — 
I  can  visualize  these  things  in  my  mind — but  until  I  understand  the 
techniques  of  engineering  stress  and  architectural  detail  and  the  mix- 
ing of  pigments  in  the  paints  I  cannot  produce  the  results.  Technique 
becomes  the  handmaiden  of  desire.  It  is  essential  that  we  learn  tech- 
nique. It  seems  to  me  that  everything  I  have  said  up  to  now  is  kind  of 
philosophic  but  very  important  to  undergird  technique,  but  that  tech- 
nique is  really  largely  the  subject  of  your  conference. 

Now  two  years  ago  we  in  Appalachia  had  problems  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. When  I  fust  started  talking  about  Appalachian  problems  we 
were  so  far  behind  in  Appalachia  we  did  not  even  have  modern  prob- 
lems— so  I  thought.  I  discovered  after  a  few  years  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional about  modern  problems;  and  some  people  say  Appalachian 
problems,  and  some  people  say  I  was  one  of  them,  so  I  guess  I  am 
qualified  to  talk  about  it,  I  discovered  that  our  problems  were  in  fact 
modern  problems. 

When  I  look  at  the  1070  census  and  find  this  return  of  people,  clearly 
recognized  in  the  out-migration  and  in-migration  figures,  all  of  Ap- 
palachia shifted  from  heavy  out-migration  in  YMO  to  Yr  across  the 
whole  region  in-migration  since  1D70.  This  is  a  re<rion  in  which  in  the 
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decade  before  that  more  people  left   Appalachia  and  went   to  the 
of  the  United  States  than  entered  the  I'.S.  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  turning  around  in  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  choice  of  people— choice  to  return  to  a  rural  area,  choice  to 

return  to  Appalachia. 

So  as  we  look  hack  at  these  kinds  of  problems  and  think'  about  the 
techniques  of  solving  them.  I  would  say  about  rural  development, 
which  is  the  assemblage  of  techniques — we  who  specialize  in  rural 
development  should  he  specialists  in  making  development  happen— 
and  then  if  we  build  in  at  the  outset  the  ability  for  people  to  choose 
what  development  they  want  to  have  happen  and  an  ability  in  which 
the  choices  of  various  people  can  l>e  reasonably  balanced,  then  we 
begin  to  get  into  the  techniques  of  simply  really  a  kind  of  cost-benefit, 
a  very  real  cost-benefit,  there  is  a  cost  for  everything  and  there  is  some 
benefit  to  everything. 

What  are  the  techniques  of  deciding  how  much  we  can  afford  and 
when  we  can  afford  it:  when  Ave  should  invest  in  the  future:  when  we 
should  recover  those  investments  and  cease  to  increase  the  deficit  in 
Government  \  How  do  we  make  those  kinds  of  choices? 

Here  is  where  I  think  we  have  to  abandon  the  idea  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  Governor  T  think  said  it.  which  makes  it  possible  for  me 
to  say  it.  in  very  good  language.  Town  and  country  do  not  meet  tit  a 
hard  line  anymore.  The  country  is  not  a  place  for  agriculture,  the 
country  is  the  most  desirable  place  in  this  country  in  which  to  live. 

Now  let  me  talk  just  for  a  minute  about  a  trip.  I  have  been  talking 
about  choice  and  I  have  been  talking  about  how  many  people  left  the 
Appalachia  region.  I  recall  realizing  when  I  went  to  Chicago  and 
visited  a  twelve  square  block  area  where  there  are  40,000  Appalachians 
from  North  Carolina,  Alabama.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia 
and  the  other  states  all  crammed  in  there,  and  I  remember  when  I  was 
there,  census  was  being  taken,  and  I  remember  noting  that  the  unem- 
ployment data  on  Appalachia  showed  a  very  high  unemployment,  and 
at  that  time  I  remember  that  the  unemployment  in  Chicago  was  low 
as  a  product  of  the  city,  I  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  Chicago  Ap- 
palachia and  I  said  "There's  somebody  not  telling  somebody  some- 
thing. What  is  it  ?" 

T  put  myself  together  a  little  scenario.  T  went  in  my  mind  down  to 
Appalachia.  Virginia,  just  to  pick  a  town:  then  I  went  outside  the 
town  and  I  went  way  up  the  hollow  to  a  little  house  and  I  was  the 
census  taker.  I  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  house  and  a  man  came  out 
and  said  "I  haven't  got  much  time  to  talk  to  you  fella,  but  I'll  be  <rlad 
to  answer  your  questions  if  I  can."  He  was  busy  packing.  Out  in  the 
yard  he  had  an  old  car  that  looked  like  it  wouldn't  go  anywhere  and 
on  the  top  he  was  putting  some  cardboard  boxes  and  some  cardboard 
suitcases  and  inside  more  kids  than  I  could  count  and  several  adults. 
That  was  a  Conestoga  Wagon  if  I  have  ever  seen  one.  There  was  a  man 
who  probably  did  not  have  lunch  money  and  maybe  barely  gasoline 
money  who  was  undertaking  the  trek  to  Chicago.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  live  with  kinfolks.  As  a  census  taker  I  would  find  out.  at  the 
day  of  his  Leaving,  a  variety  of  things  about  his  education  and  his 
health  and  I  would  classify  him  as  a  rural  resident.  And  had  my 
counterpart  in  Chicago,  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  knocked  on  the  door 
of  a  one  room  apartment,  lie  would  have  found  this  family  living 
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with  another  family  and  he  would  have  counted  the  -nine  number  of 
people  and  he  would  have  found  the  same  answers  about  rural  and 
educational  standards  and  some  place  he  would  have  marked  down 
urban  residents.  Now  what  changed?  The  trip. 

What  kind  of  a  trip  is  it  that  changes  the  census  data  of  this  whole 
country?  We  all  know  that  the  people  who  arc  out  of  opportunity  in 
Appalachia  go  first.  Where?  To  the  center  city  and  they  go  there  to 
stand  on  the  hiring  corner  for  whatever  jobs  they  can  get.  Those  who 
do  not  make  it  on  the  hiring  corner  finally  go  hack  to  Appalachia. 
Those  who  make  it  on  the  hiring  corner  save  their  money,  some  barely 
make,  it,  but  some  begin  to  move  out  from  the  center  city  to  the  older 
neighborhoods  in  the  city  and  they  get  a  regular  job.  And  they  work 
and  save  their  money  and  after  a  while  they  move  again  out  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbs. 

Now  what  is  a  suburb?  I  lived  in  one  up  until  a  few  years  ago.  A 
suburb  is  a  place  that  a  fellow  goes  to  with  his  family  that  is  close 
enough  to  his  job  that  he  can  reach  it  once  a  day  and  get  back  home, 
and  as  far  away  as  possible — that  is  the  definition  of  a  suburb.  The 
suburb  is  the  fastest  groAving  part  of  the  U.S.  The  last  two  census  sets 
of  data  tell  us  that  the  center  cities  are  not  growing  and  the  rural 
areas  are  not  growing;  what  is  growing  is  the  suburbs.  So  what  is 
growing?  A  place  a  man  could  get  a  job  but  be  as  far  away  from  the 
city  as  possible.  Xow  planners  have  begun  to  put  that  concept  to  work 
because  if  he  really  gets  on  as  the  foreman  and  makes  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  the  GE  Plant  he  moves  on  out  of  the  suburbs  to  a  country 
estate,  as  he  calls  it,  but  which  is  as  close  to  the  place  he  left  ten  years 
ago  as  possible,  and  he  will  raise  a  fewT  cows  and  chickens,  not  because 
he  needs  them,  but  because  it  is  home. 

Was  that  trip  necessary?  Could  we  have  possibly  produced  a  job  at 
much  less  cost  to  our  taxpayers,  at  much  less  damage  to  our  environ- 
ment, at  much  less  threat  to  the  freedom  of  mankind  in  the  removal  of 
choices  that  comes  about  in  the  creation  of  super  cities  where  regula- 
tion and  high  cost  must  harness  the  citizen  to  an  impossible  world 
and  make  that  which  he  lives  only  in  the  dream  of  being  able  to  run 
away  from  it.  And  he  is  there  making  money  hoping  he  can  make 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  some  place  else  where  he  does  not  have  to  make1 
that  much  money.  I  see  people  in  Washington  trying  to  save  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  afford  a  lesser  salary  to  come  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  lucky  ones  make  it. 

That  is  what  rural  development  is  all  about,  but  when  we  think 
about  this  trip  I  think  that  we  have  to  really  cease  to  divide  ourselves 
politically  as  we  do  in  this  country  into  the  urbanists  and  the  rural 
block.  They  need  us.  The  city  people  of  this  country  need  our  rural 
land,  it  is  the  only  frontier  of  opportunity  left.  The  ones  who  choose 
the  city,  and  many  do,  let  them  have  it.  I  do  not  speak  in  haughty 
disregard  of  the  city  just  in  selfish  disregard  of  it.  1  despise  it.  I  try 
not  to  live  there.  Those  who  enjoy  whatever  it  is  they  find  there,  they 
are  privileged  to  do  so.  But  there  will  be  enough  of  them  to  make 
the  city  problems  hard  to  handle.  If  Ave  move  out  into  this  country  and 
build  a  new  area  community,  and  here  is  where  I  move  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  rural  development. 

Before  we  get  too  haughty  about  the  urban  fellows  and  what  they 
have,  nearly  every  objective  of  rural  development  is  the  creation  of  an 
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urban  service.  We  are  somewhat  like  the  little  girl  who  grew  up  in  a 
Southern  family  and  it  came  time  for  her  to  go  to  College.  They  finally 
were  about  to  seled  one  of  several  colleges  and  some  of  them' were  in 

New  England  and  some  of  them  were  still  down  South.  She  had  this 
conversation  with  her  Mother  and  she  said  "Mother  yon  have  got  to 
help  me,  I  have  to  make  this  choice.  I  want  to  go  to  a  good  school,  but 
Mother  yon  and  I  know  good  and  well  that  J  want  to  meet  Some  hoys 
and  have  some  fun.  Now  I  don't  know  anything  about  Northern  hoy-, 
can  yon  tell  me  how  it  would  be  if  I  went  up  to  a  Northern  school?" 
Her  Mother  said,  "well  I  can  make  it  kind  of  complicated,  but  let  me 
simplify  it.  In  my  opinion,  Northern  hoys  make  more  money  than 
Southern  hoys  do,  but  Southern  boys  make  better  love."  And  the  girl 
thought  about  it  for  a  minute  and  then  she  said,  "Mother  it's  clear  to 
me.  I  want  a  Southern  hoy  as  far  North  as  I  can  get  him." 

In  the  country  we  want  a  rural  life  as  close  to  an  urban  situation 
as  we  can  get  it.  We  want  to  build  in  the  rural  areas  a  good  life  for 
those  who  want  to  practice  agriculturej  hut  mostly  a  good  life  for 
those  who  by  choice  want  to  live  in  the  balanced  environment  not  yet 
that  badly  damaged.  Xow  this  means  we  have  to  concentrate  on 
technique. 

I  will  mention  three  quick  code  words,  scale,  scope  and  rate.  I  use 
these  always  to  test  what  I  am  doing.  The  scale  of  the  problem  is 
changed.  Most  of  the  problems  are  bigger  than  they  used  to  he. 
although  if  yon  go  to  New  York  City  you  will  find  they  are  trying  to 
scale  down.  The  city  is  too  big  and  their  area  development  districts 
are  less  than  the  whole  community.  The  scale,  however,  is  important, 
and  in  rural  areas  we  cannot  solve  the  kind  of  problems  we  are  talking 
about  in  each  little  crossroads  community.  Xow  you  do  not  have  to 
wipe  out  that  community.  We  do  not  even  have  to  go  with  the  political 
scientists  who  for  years  have  told  us  that  we  ought  to  wipe  out  County 
lines.  That  is  not  necessary.  We  can  have  a  number  of  counties  together, 
do  that  scale  of  attack  on  the  things  that  they  need  the  scale  of  attack 
for  and  we  do  this  through  the  development  district. 

Then  the  word  scope.  You  cannot  solve  a  health  problem  unless  you 
build  some  roads  for  people  to  get  around  on  and  unless,  in  many  cases, 
you  educate  the  people  to.be  willing  to  accept  the  health  services — I  do 
not  have  to  define  for  you  the  interrelationships.  Scope,  and  the  minute 
we  get  into  scope.  Inning  a  broader  scope  of  program  in  rural  areas, 
we  have  to  deal  with  partnerships.  Scope  comes  about  not  by  being 
totally  comprehensive,  and  many  of  us  think  that  every  problem  has 
to  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  solution,  but  really  every  problem 
depends  on  linkages:  you  get  to  be  total  in  our  scope  because  each 
pair  of  people  talk  together  and  then  links  to  somebody  else  just  as 
the  nerves  in  the  nervous  system  practice  the  same  synaptic  link  in 
moving  a  message  from  mind  to  muscle.  We  do  this  in  government  and 
we  do  this  in  enterprise.  But  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  scope  and  this 
means  we  must  have  some  professional  staff,  and  here  again  in  the 
attack  in  our  area  development  approach  we  find  that  we  can  bring 
this  technique  to  bear. 

Rate  to  me  has  to  do  with  planning  for  the  future.  We  move  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  must  put  down  where  we  are  going,  and  I  don't  care 
whether  that  is  done  by  planning  principles,  it  would  probably  be 
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better  if  so,  but  it  is  more  essential  that  it  be  clone  with  involvement  of 
the  people  who  have  to  make  those  choice-. 

So  we  have  this  kind  of  partnership.  If  we  apply  these  three  kinds 
of  techniques,  what  Ave  come  out  with  is  not  really  rural  development, 
it  is  area  development,  And  the  practice  of  the  Appalachian  Program 
is  simply  the  perfection,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go  in  each  of 
our  States,  of  the  business  of  area  development.  The  Appalachian 
Commission  has  no  program.  We  build  no  highways.  We  build  no 
schools.  We  do  nothing  that  anyone  could  find  out  about.  And  yet 
Congress  still  appropriates  this  money.  Why  is  it  so?  Because  we  are 
nothing  but  a  pipeline,  the  crook  in  the  pipeline  that  we  talked  about, 
a  place  within  which  Governors  can  say  "Move  the  money  this  way.'' 
A  place  in  which  the  Mayor  and  the  County  Judge  can  say  "It's  gotten 
down  this  far  to  me,  now  crook  it  again  because  our  problem  this  year 
is  that  we  need  an  extension  of  our  sewer  system.''  This  is  not  the  year 
we  need  to  build  a  vocational  school.  Ten  years  ago,  if  you  had  the 
money  for  a  vocational  school  and  didn't  have  the  money  for  the  sewer 
lines  you  built  the  school.  If  you  already  had  one,  that's  fine,  you'd 
build  two.  Not  many  people  came  out  that  way  but  I  know  some  who 
did.  And  I  helped  them  do  it. 

Xow  we  are  trying  to  apply  this  kind  of  approach  to  this  final  busi- 
ness of  selecting,  of  choosing  within  a  balance  and  select  those  things 
which  are  most  productive  against  the  goals  that  we  set  in  our  local 
system  of  choosing.  That  is  called  area  development  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  If  we  can  learn  from  people  at  meetings  like  this, 
maybe  we  can  handle  the  vastly  changed  and  complicated  problems  of 
the  next  ten  years  because  if  we  have  more  problems,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  enrichment  and  opportunity  are  just  around  the  corner. 


Part  II 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

(By  Burton  L.  Purrington,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthopology, 
Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  N.C.  I 


One  of  the  major  characteristics  of  the  evolution  of  rural  America 
has  been  its  generally  unplanned  nature.  Today  we  find  that  rural 
America  has  largely  been  relegated  to  the  status  of  urban  America's 
"back  40"  as  commercial  recreational  developments,  resource  extract- 
ing and  agricultural  corporations,  industries,  governmental  agencies, 
and  the  suburbs  take  over  the  countryside.  A  concept  of  rural  "devel- 
opment" was  by  and  large  accepted  by  the  participants  in  the  session 
on  "Alternatives  for  Rural  Development,"  but  the  concept  was  defined 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  diverse  approaches  were  suggested  for  its 
implementation. 

Plenary  session  speakers  William  Bonner  (whose  paper  doesn't 
appear  herein)  and  James  Spencer,  as  well  as  many  other  conference 
participants,  emphasized  a  need  for  the  development  on  the  local 
level  of  a  concept  of  regionalism  and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
national  development  policy  that  includes  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
However,  Spencer  sees  rural  development  as  essentially  a  proee-s  of 
bringing  rural  America  into  a  more  functional  role  as  "part  of  an 
interdependent  web  that  is  a  developing  industrial  urban  society," 
while  Bonner  sees  rural  development  as  part  of  a  national  development 
policy  in  which  the  Federal  government  recognizes  the  predicament 
and  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  people  in  rural  America  and  pro- 
vides differential  treatment  for  this  area  to  insure  its  conservation 
and  rehabilitation.  A  radically  different  approach  is  that  of  the 
Yugoslavs,  described  by  Brian  Bennett,  who  largely  leave  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  community  development  up  to  local 
worker  councils  thus  preserving  local  identity  and  integrity  through 
the  minimization  of  domination  by  the  national  government  or  outside 
commercial  enterprises. 

The  plenary  papers  describe  a  variety  of  general  approaches  to 
rural  development  including  physical  types  of  developments,  guidance 
strategies,  and  institutional  mechanisms.  Specific  rural  development 
problems  were  concentrated  on  by  three  of  these  workshops.  The 
workshops  focused  on  such  problem  areas  in  rural  America  as  trans- 
portation, industrial  development,  recreational  development,  and 
urban  expansion.  A  general  theme  in  the  majority  of  these  papers 
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is  thai  cne  context  and  the  problems  of  rural  America  arc  significant  1  y 
different  from  those  of  urban  America.  Frequently  rural  development 
programs  have  been  based  on  models  and  strategies  designed  for  the 
cities  and  have  failed.  National,  regional  and  local  development  poli- 
cies must  recognize  the  distinctiveness  (uniqueness?)  of  the  rural 
environment  and  new  developmental  programs  for  rural  America 
should  be  appropriately  designed. 

The  fourth  workshop  was  on  rural  development  outside  the  United 
States  and  added  much  needed  breadth  to  the  conference.  Future 
planning  for  rural  America  should  not  be  innocent  of  experience 
gained  internationally. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT:  AN  ACTIVITY  IN  SEARCH  OF 

DIRECTION 

(By  James  A.  Spencer,  AIP,  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Planning.  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 


Those  who  formulate  and  implement  public  policy  for  rural  develop- 
ment must  deal  with  a  number  of  variables.  This  paper  seeks  to 
provide  an  overview  of  some  of  the  issues  associated  with  rural 
development. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  absence  of  a  widely  accepted  definition  of  Rural  Development  is 
evident.  Many  sources  stress  the  non-metropolitan  quality  of  rural 
areas  and  recognize  the  view  that  small  urban  communities  are  part 
of  rural  America.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  we  are  all  prisoners 
of  our  language  and  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  meanings  we  habitually 
give  to  such  terms  as  rural  and  urban.  We  must  deal  with  the  common 
usage  of  these  terms  as  well  as  the  definitions  which  we  give  in  the 
context  of  formal  papers.  In  some  definitions  an  independent  city  of 
40,000  would  be  part  of  a  rural  region  and  its  development  would  be 
rural  development.  Rural  development  may  be  described  in  such  a  way 
as  to  include  housing  development  which  occurs  within  a  city  of  forty 
thousand  people  in  a  highly  urbanized  form,  but  we  all  recognize  that 
housing  scattered  randomly  about  the  countryside  has  a  very  different 
quality  and  different  implications  for  the  life  style  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  need  to  sharpen  our  views  in  order  to  recognize  that  rural  develop- 
ment at  the  large  regional  scale  ma}r  be  urban  development  at  the  local 
level. 

The  development  occurring  in  cities  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand 
people  is  rural  development  in  a  regional  context  but  the  life  style 
which  it  describes  and  the  cost  of  providing  public  services  is  decidedly 
different  from  what  occurs  when  that  same  development  is  scattered 
in  the  surrounding  countryside.  Thus  when  we  look  within  a  rural 
region  we  will  see  that  some  of  the  development  has  qualities  which 
most  of  us  intuitively  associate  with  urban  living  and  some  of  it  has 
qualities  which  we  typically  associate  with  rural  living.  Farming. 
forestry,  agricultural  businesses,  mining  activities,  second  homes,  dis- 
persed industry  and  dispersed  housing  are  activities  which  take  on 
special  impacts  by  virtue  of  their  location  within  a  rural  area.  Farming 
which  is  encompassed  by  urban-style  development  is  const  rained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  do  not  occur  when  farming  is  carried  on  outside 
an  area  of  urban-style  development.  When  farming  is  encompassed 
by  urban-style  development  frictions  result  because  of  complaint-  by 
residential  homeowners  oxer  the  use  of  pesticides  or  the  presence  of 
odors  or  other  activities  that  would  be  routinely  accepted  when  that 
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same  activity  occurs  in  the  open  coiuitryside.  The  development  of  an 
indusl  rial  plant  in  a  city  of  forty  thousand  people  is  different  in  its  im- 
pact from  the  development  of  that  same  plant  in  the  open  count  ryside 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  a  collection  of  small  cities.  In  the  first  instance 
public  services  would  be  readily  ;it  hand  and  the  plant  would  be  a  rela- 
tively short  commuting  distance  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  labor 
for*  e.  In  the  second  instance  many  services  would  have  to  be  provided 
by  the  industry  itself  or  at  substantial  expense  by  one  of  the  nearby 
communit  ies  or  not  provided  at  all.  The  labor  force  would  conic  from  a 
more  dispersed  population  with  greater  travel  cost  s. 

When  we  fine-tune  our  view  of  rural  and  urban  development  w< 
that  the  general  economic  development  and  regional  planning  consider- 
ations that  are  the  primary  issue  when  looking  at  a  Large  region  take 
on  a  different  aspect  when  we  look  at  the  same  development  in  closer 
detail.  At  one  level  of  inquiry  our  focus  of  attention  tends  to  he  on 
economic  growth  and  development  while  at  a  level  of  liner  detail  we 
begin  to  zero  in  on  the  quality  of  that  development  with  respect  to  its 
immediate  environs  and  the  population  directly  affected. 

Any  discus-ion  of  rural  development  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  an  urban  society  and  that  rural  and  urban  events 
are  closely  linked  together.  The  rural  areas  are  linked  to  our  metro- 
politan areas  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Second  home  developments  are  an  example  of  the  extension  of  urban 
living  into  remote  areas.  Although  often  located  in  remote  areas,  they 
strongly  resemble  conventional  suburbs  in  density  and  service  require- 
ments. An  investi eat  ion  of  the  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee  area  showed  that 
certain  of  these  developments  are  extensions  of  cities.  One  second 
home  subdivision  has  a  heavy  concentration  of  weekend  visitors  from 
Cincinnati  while  a  nearby  development  is  heavily  populated  on  week- 
ends by  Atlanta  residents. 

Even  the  farmer  of  today  is  a  businessman  and  industrialist  He  serves  and 
requires  the  services  of  a  larger  area  than  his  agrarian  predecessor  needed.  In 
order  to  prosper  he  must  operate  expensive  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  He  Lives 
with  modern  conveniences  and  is  connected  to  the  world  through  the  same  news- 
papers and  television  channels  his  city  neighbor  uses.  His  children  attend 
modern  consolidated  schools*  and  look  forward  to  college.  His  wile  may  work 
in  a  nearby  town  to  supplement  the  family  income.  Improved  highways  give  him 
ready  access  to  the  specialized  products,  services  and  entertainment  of  large 
cities.  The  small  family  farms  which  our  memories  clothe  in  nostalgia — those 
divorced  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  twentieth  cenury — are  as  antiquated 
as  one-room  schools  and  buggy  whips.  Whether  we  live  in  the  country,  a  small 
town  or  a  metropolis,  we  are  all  a  part  of  an  interdependent  web  thai  is  develop- 
ing industrial  urban  society.1 

THE    VARIETY    OF    ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  alternatives  which  we  should  con- 
sider in  Looking  at  rural  development: 

A.  Physical  development  alternatives 

Six  potential  components  to  the  physical  development  of  rural  areas 
are  dismissed  below : 

1.  Growth  at  the  fringe  of  our  metropolitan  areas  has  accounted  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  growth  and  development  in  this 
country  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Over  half  of  the  1070  metropolitan  population  lived  outside  the  centra]  city 
and  suburban  areas  captured  almost  all  the  metropolitan  growth  during  the 
decade.  In  fact,  declining  central  cities  lost  more  people  in  the  1960's  than  were 
lost  by  declining  rural  counties.2 

In  some  cases  this  growth  has  occurred  in  satellite  municipalities 
that  tire  reasonably  well-equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  growth 
by  providing  ample  controls  on  that  growth  process  and  providing 
public  services  to  the  new  development.  In  other  cases  this  growl  h  has 
spilled  into  areas  where  local  governments,  such  as  counties,  were  un- 
prepared by  training  or  experience  to  deal  with  the  growth  problems. 
In  these  areas  there  has  been  a  lack  of  control  and  a  lack  of  financial 
and  technical  resources  to  deal  effectively  with  the  development.  In 
both  instances  there  arc  often  stresses  between  the  old-timers  and  the 
new-comers  for  control  of  the  local  political  machinery  and  the  setting 
of  priorities  for  community  development  decisions.  There  is  also  some 
conflict  between  the  outlying  communities  because  of  significant  varia- 
tion in  income  levels,  jobs  and  tax  resources. 

In  both  instances  the  inhabitants  of  these  communities  have  tended 
to  be  tied  culturally,  socially  and  economically  to  the  central  city.  No 
matter  how  they  are  categorized,  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas,  that 
is  those  who  have  migrated  from  the  central  cities,  or  from  a  similar 
satellite  community  of  another  central  city,  tend  to  view  themselves  as 
urban  people. 

The  impact  of  this  development  pattern  at  a  scale  of  the  larger 
region  may  be  positive  in  such  measures  as  population  growth,  in- 
creased economic  activity,  increased  tax  resources,  etc.  The  major  stress 
in  this  pattern  of  growth  is  the  conflict  between  the  central  city  and 
the  surrounding  satellite  communities.  The  satellite  communities  drain 
off  the  best  resources  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area  in  terms  of  high 
income,  populations,  clean  industries,  etc.  They  leave  behind  them  the 
low-income  and  racial  minority  groups  plus  a  wide  array  of  public 
facilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  metropolitan  area  but  must  be  finan- 
cially supported  by  the  central  city :  zoos,  museums,  regional  parks,  etc. 

2.  A  second  alternative  is  the  enhancement  of  designated  growth 
centers  in  large  rural  regions.  The  growth  center  concept  lias  been 
fostered  by  large  regional  agencies  such  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  in  an  attempt  to  define  those  non-metropolitan  communi- 
ties within  a  large  region  which  had  a  sufficient  critical  mass  of  skills 
and  resources  to  provide  a  logical  base  for  accommodating  additional 
growth  with  relatively  little  difficulty  and  with  positive  over-all  re- 
sults. These  growth  centers,  ranging  in  size  from  small  metropolitan 
areas  down  to  communities  of  twenty  thousand  or  so.  were  given  a 
favored  status  as  the  recipients  of  federal  funds  for  highways,  health 
care  facilities  and  other  public  investments  that  would  foster  addi- 
tional growth.  The  rationale  for  this  concept  is  relatively  straight- 
forward. 

There  are  difficulties  with  the  concept  however.  First,  the  favored 
status  that  these  communities  acquire  for  receipt  of  various  public 
funds  created  a  strong  political  pressure  for  all  communities  to  be 
designated  as  growth  centers.  As  a  practical  consequence  the  number 
of  communities  designated  as  growth,  centers  will  inevitably  grow  wit  h 
the  resulting  dispersal  of  funds  and  the  reduction  of  the  impact  of 

2 Commission  on  Papulation  Growth  and  the  American  Future.  Population  and  the 
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those  funds.  The  second  difficulty  with  this  concept  is  that  it  doc-  not 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  providing  public  services  and 
facilities  in  the  most  rural  parts  of  the  region  where  ir  is  toughed  to 
provide  them.  In  this  context  the  residents  of  the  region  not  desig- 
nated as  growth  centers  may  argue  that  additional  help  is  being  given 
to  those  communities  that  are  already  better  off  and  that  the  communi- 
ties with  the  most  severe  problems  are  being  abandoned  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  cam  The  use  of  growth  centers  as  a  regional 
concept  of  economic  development  does  not  necessarily  produce  the 
regional  network  of  service  for  health  care,  shopping  and  education 
that  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  service  to  the  people  outside  the 
growth  center.  Care  must  he  taken  to  see  that  the  provision  of  services 
is  not  lost  a.-  an  objective  in  the  quest  for  economic  development. 

•">.  The  growth  of  existing  small  communities  is  a  relatively  non- 
clamorous  prospect  that  has  not  been  given  much  attention  in  the 
literature1.  In  spite  of  this  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  there  is  a 
strong  preference  among  many  people  for  living  in  small  communities 
or  semi-rural  environments  if  urban  amenities  are  available.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  similar  to  many  regions  that  have  experienced  popula- 
tion declines  and  out  migration  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  region  differs  from  most  others  in  that  it  is  experiencing  both  the  greatest 
growth  and  the  highest  rate  of  grown  in  its  smaller  and  medinm-sized  towns  and 
their  environs  rather  than  in  its  larger  cities.  The  most  recent  data  also  indicates 
a  63  percent  increase  in  non  farm  employment  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  be- 
tween 1967  and  1969  occnrrerl  ontside  metropolitan  areas,  as  opposed  to  a  com- 
parable national  increase  of  oniy  21  percent.  The  resulting  urban  forms  have 
taken  the  shape  of  either  satellite  cities  surrounding  an  urban  core,  or  a  cluster 
of  small  towns  so  integrally  related  as  to  effectively  create  viable  economic  and 
social  units.3 

A  Wisconsin  study  has  given  some  insight  on  locational  preference 
affecting  small  community  growth. 

Previous  research  on  preferences  revealed  a  very  strong  desire  for  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  and  proponents  of  population  redistribution  strategies  inter- 
preted this  as  support  for  their  policies.  But  when  we  introduced  the  additional 
possibility  of  a  preference  for  proximity  to  a  larger  city,  then  the  preference  for 
rural  areas  becomes,  more  .specifically,  rural  areas  within  the  commuting  range 
of  a  metropolitan  central  city.  In  summary,  very  few  of  those  small  town  re- 
spondents already  living  in  metropolitan  areas  prefer  to  live  further  away ;  yet 
slightly  over  half  of  those  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  would  like  to  live  closer  t<> 
a  central  city  and  within  the  metropolitan  commuting  range.4 

4.  The  use  of  new  towns  to  accommodate  growth  in  rural  areas  has 
been  an  attractive  idea  since  Ebenezer  Howard  published  his  book. 
';Gardon  Cities  of  Tomorrow"  in  the  1890's.  After  a  long  period  of  pro- 
moting the  idea  and  building  some  demonstration  communities  the 
British  Government  embarked  on  a  national  program  of  new  town 
construction  in  the  late  1940's  that  has  shown  the  potential  for  divert- 
ing growth  from  further  congestion  of  metropolitan  areas  into  a  sys- 
tem of  satellite  cities  adjacent  to  the  metropolitan  centers.  A  sub 
tial  number  of  planned  new  communities  have  been  constructed  in  our 
own  country  since  1900.  some  in  connection  with  national  demonstra- 
tion policies  related  to  rural  development.  During  the  1960's  and  early 
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70's  new  towns  enjoyed  considerable  publicity  and  favor  in  the  public 
press  as  such  attractive  places  as  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Keston,  Vir- 
ginia became  widely  known  to  the  public. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  new  town  development  that  make  them 
attractive  as  mechanisms  for  absorbing  new  growth.  Their  location 
can  be  selected  to  best  fit  the  particular  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
they  can  be  designed  to  fit  specific  purposes,  they  can  be  developed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  foster  a  balance  of  the  internal  population  with  re- 
spect to  income,  education  and  race,  and  the  development  can  be  con- 
trolled in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  high  level  of  public  service  and 
amenity  with  considerable  efficiency  of  public  expenditures.  In  spite 
of  the  apparent  attractiveness  and  logic  of  new  town  development,  the 
concept  has  never  become  an  integral  part  of  national  policy  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  have  significant  impact  on  national  development  pat- 
terns. There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

Xew  town  development  requires  a  massive  expenditure  of  investment 
funds  before  revenues  can  be  realized  to  recover  those  funds.  Water 
and  sewage  systems  must  be  built,  roads  must  be  built,  and  housing, 
factories  and  commercial  facilities  must  be  erected.  The  acquisition 
of  land,  a  time  and  money  factor,  and  the  time  required  to  accomplish 
the  physical  development  process  makes  it  impossible  for  property  to 
be  sold  in  time  for  the  resulting  revenue  to  be  returned  to  the  investor 
quickly.  If  the  front-end  mone}'  for  new  town  development  is  being 
borrowed  the  interest  cost  can  be  prohibitive.  This  cash-flow  problem 
means  that  new  towns  must  either  be  sponsored  by  government  which 
can  afford  to  wait  many  years  for  a  return  on  the  investment  or  be 
sponsored  by  private  investors  who  are  given  some  financial  incentive 
or  guarantees  by  the  government  to  assure  the  eventual  return  of  their 
money.  In  either  case  the  costs  are  highly  visible  in  the  short  run  while 
the  intangible  and  tangible  benefits  are  in  the  distant  future.  This 
oidcr  of  events  has  seldom  been  attractive  to  politicians  or 
businessmen. 

A  second  factor  inhibiting  the  use  of  new  towns  as  a  major  com- 
ponent in  growth  policy  is  the  difficulty  of  creating  the  necessary  insti- 
tutional mechanisms  in  a  new  community.  New  communities  cannot 
be  built  in  a  vacuum.  Even  when  constructed  in  areas  that  would  be 
characterized  as  very  rural,  there  will  be  some  resident  population 
that  will  be  impacted  in  either  highly  favorable  or  unfavorable  ways, 
and  there  will  be  local  units  of  government:  counties,  school  boards, 
utility  districts,  etc.  The  new  town  developer  faces  a  maze  of  institu- 
tional problems.  For  example,  at  what  point  should  the  new  town 
acquire  governmental  status  with  the  power  of  self  determination  by 
the  inhabitants?  It  is  a  natural  expectation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
new  town  that  they  will  be  citizens  of  a  community  with  the  power  to 
vote  and  to  determine  their  own  destinv.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
veloper of  a  new  town  loses  control  of  the  direction  and  pace  of  the 
development  when  the  creation  of  a  new  local  government  occurs  If 
it  occurs  too  early  in  the  process  it  may  threaten  the  developer's 
plans  which  are  critical  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  overall  proi- 
ect  shows  a  profit  or  loss. 

The  preparation  of  regional  development  maps  showing  new  town 
locations  and  the  design  of  new  communities  and  facilities  are  rela- 
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lively  straight  f<  rwarcl  tasks  thai  can  be  accomplished  with  existing 
technical  skills.  The  truly  difficult  problems  with  new  town  develop- 
ment are  the  institutional  problems  that  revolve  around  the  financing 
of  new  towns  and  the  relal  ionship  between  the  creat  ion  of  a  new  unit 
of  local  government  and  exist  ing  impacted  units  of  local  government. 

5.  An  alternative  to  new  town  development  is  now  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  is  the  proposal  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  rural  villages.  In  this  concept  a  multi- 
county  development  authority  supported  with  appropriate  state  ena- 
bling legislation  would  undertake  the  development  of  a  scries  of  new 
rural  neighborhoods  or  villages  of  about  three  thousand  people  each.* 
These  villages  would  he  essentially  residential  developments  with  sup- 
porting public  services  and  neighborhood  commercial  facilities.  They 
would  ho  developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  investment  would 
he  held  to  a  minimum  and  private  developers  would  he  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  They  would  develop  residential  areas  in 
much  the  same  way  that  traditional  subdivision  development  occurs. 
The  public  development  agency  would  provide  support  in  developing 
the  necessary  public  infrastructure.  A  key  element  in  this  proposal 
woidd  be  the  attempt  made  to  locate  these  villages  in  a  pattern  of  mu- 
tually supporting  locations  which  would  provide  easy  access  to  nearby 
small  cities.  These  small  cities  would  he  the  location  of  employment 
opportunities  and  more  specialized  professional  and  personal  services. 
These  villages  represent  an  effort  to  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of 
many  peoples'  desire  to  live  in  a  small  town  or  rural  environment 
while  still  enjoying  many  of  the  benefits  of  urban  living. 

The  concept  would  simultaneously  attack  two  different  kinds  of 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  avoid  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  new  town  development,  being  done  at  a  sufficiently  small  scale  to 
allow  local  governments  and  private  developers  to  handle  the  process 
with  relatively  little  risk  and  without  groat  financial  stress.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  channelling  rural  area 
development  into  areas  of  sufficient  compactness  and  definition  to 
make  it  possible  to  provide  a  reasonably  broad  range  of  public  serv- 
ices in  an  economical  fashion.  This  would  be  a  highly  desirable  alter- 
native to  the  scatteration  and  sprawl  of  urban  type  uses  into  the 
countryside  with  lower  levels  of  public  service  to  that  development 
and  with  the  additional  infringement  of  urbanites  into  conflicts  with 
agricultural  interests.  It  is  too  early  to  render  judgment  on  the  pro- 
gram but  the  concept  appears  sufficiently  promising  to  be  worth  care- 
ful observation  and  testing  around  the  country. 

6.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  random  development  we 
typically  observe  in  rural  areas  except  that  it  accommodates  free 
choice  by  home  buyers  and  others,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  By  defini- 
tion  the  random  development  is  without  a  basic  design  rationale.  It 
frequently  produces  a  ribbon  of  development  along  existing  roadways 
with  single  family  housing  on  one  acre  lots  spotted  among  mobile 
homes,  small  commercial  establishments  and  farms.  Provision  of  gar- 
bage collection,  fire  protection,  water  and  sewer  service  and  police 
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protection  is  either  expensive  or  non-existent.  It  does  bring  to  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  some  of  the  benefits  of  rural  living,  cleaner  air 
and  lower  density  living  areas,  at  the  cost  of  lower  public  services  and 
increased  transportation  costs.  It  produces  the  impression  of  denser 
development  in  rural  areas  than  actually  exists  because  nearly  all  the 
development  is  visible  from  the  only  roadways  providing  access  to 
the  countryside. 
B.  Alternative  guidance  strategies 

Several  approaches  to  implementation  of  rural  development  policies 
may  be  used.  They  include : 

1.  A  policy  of  non-guidance  would  be  present  when  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  an  overall  integrating  policy  at  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  rural  development.  In  this  situation  development 
would  occur  as  it  will,  molded  by  the  various  social  and  economic 
forces  of  the  country.  This  approach  to  rural  development  is  deceptive 
because  it  suggests  that  there  is  no  guidance  to  rural  development. 
This  would  be  an  incorrect  perception.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  there  is  no  visible  public  guidance  to  rural  development  in 
this  situation.  The  absence  of  visible  public  policy  for  the  guidance  of 
rural  development  does  not  mean  that  development  occurs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  outside  influences.  A  wide  variety  of  public  and  private  actions 
would  in  fact  determine  the  future  course  of  rural  development.  Cer- 
tainly the  impact  of  technological  developments  in  agriculture  on  the 
migration  patterns  of  farm  families  to  urban  areas  during  the  1950's 
and  60's  is  a  good  example  of  how  private  decisions  and  actions  have 
a  major  impact  on  one  aspect  of  rural  regions. 

There  are  many  public  actions  which  may  be  undertaken  for  other 
purposes  but  which  have  substantial  impact  on  rural  development. 
The  actions  of  State  and  local  government  in  the  taxing  of  rural  land, 
for  example,  may  have  substantial  impact  on  whether  or  not  land  is 
sold  for  urban  development,  put  into  cultivation,  left  to  lie  fallow  or 
converted  to  forestry.  The  extension  of  utility  services,  especially 
public  water,  into  the  scattered  housing  areas  of  the  countryside  may 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  service  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  these  regions  but  it  can  have  a  great  impact  as  a  stimulant 
of  additional  development  in  areas  where  the  service  is  provided.  In 
this  context,  the  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
financing  utility  systems  and  rural  housing  have  had  more  impact 
than  the  policies  and  programs  of  official  planning  agencies.  'The 
accumulation  of  such  ad  hoc  public  and  private  actions  does  in  fact 
add  up  to  the  total  set  of  forces  that  determine  the  future  of  rural 
development.  The  question  then  is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  guidance  system  but  whether  or  not  that  system  will  be  visible, 
open  to  public  observation  and  comment,  and  subject  to  influence  by 
the  public  through  its  laws  and  other  decisions. 

2.  The  use  of  control  mechanisms  to  guide  rural  developments  is 
often  viewed  with  disfavor.  The  most  direct  and  comprehensive  kind 
of  control  would  be  an  exercise  of  the.  police  power  in  the  control  of 
land  use.  To  date,  onty  one  state  Hawaii,  has  adotped  state-wide 
land-use  controls.  That  state  is  obviously  a  unique  circumstance  both 
in  political,  cultural   and  in  physical  characteristics.  The  notion  of 
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direcl  public  control  of  the  use  of  land  is  viewed  distastefully  by  a 

majority  of  people  in  the  rural  areas  outside  urban  places.  We  could 
spend  time  talking  about  the  misconceptions  and  false  apprehensions 
associated  with  that  control  but  the  degree  of  resistance  at  this  time 
suggests  that  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  direct  controls  of  piecemeal  kind 
are  being  adopted  to  an  increasing  degree.  Several  states  have  adopted 
legislation  that  controls  land-use  in  areas  of  critical  state  concern. 
Tn  Vermont,  for  example,  where  tourism  is  a  major  industry,  the  state 
lias  taken  upon  itself  the  right  of  reviewing  subdivision  developments 
that  occur  above  a  set  elevation  in  order  to  protect  scenic  vistas  and 
mountainous  areas  and  is  also  reviewing  all  large  scale  land  develop- 
ments. Other  states  are  following  suit  with  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tecl  areas  of  critical  state  importance  such  as  areas  that  are  environ- 
mentally fragile,  areas  that  have  historic  importance  and  areas  that 
have  substantial  scenic  or  recreational  value. 

Tn  addition  to  these  zoning  and  subdivision  type  controls,  there  are 
other  federal  and  state  actions  that  affect  in  various  ways  the  type 
and  character  of  rural  development.  State  and  federal  legislation  on 
scenic  rivers,  reclamation  of  strip  mines,  and  state  health  regulation 
controlling  the  use  of  on-site  sewage  disposal  are  examples.  While 
these  various  controls  seem  of  little  consequence  individually,  their 
accumulated  effect  may  be  significant  in  some  states. 

3.  A  third  kind  of  guidance  system  is  the  use  of  an  incentive  guid- 
ance policy.  This  policy  would  emphasize  the  notion  that  public  invest  - 
ment  decisions  and  tax  practices  have  an  impact  on  developmental 
decisions.  These  have  been  referred  to  as  priming  actions.  They  are 
most  readily  observed  in  urban  areas/The  provision  of  a  new  highway. 
for  example,  providing  access  to  an  undeveloped  suburban  fringe  may 
stimulate  growth  to  occur  adjacent  to  the  new  highway  interchanges 
rather  than  in  other  parts  of  the  urban  fringe  where  transportation 
facilities  are  already  congested.  In  like  manner  development  will  tend 
to  cluster  around  schools  and  employment  opportunities.  Having  rec- 
ognized this  attribute  of  public  investments,  we  can  }u-o  public  invest- 
ment decisions  on  such'  things  as  roadway  improvements,  utility 
systems  and  health  care  facilities,  as  devices  to  foster  the  concentration 
of  •  ertain  kinds  of  growth  in  certain  locations  or  to  avoid  its  concen- 
tration in  other  locations. 

(\  A Uemative  institutional  mechanisms 

One  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  alternatives  is  the  choice  we 
make  of  institutional  mechanisms  for  planning  and  guiding  rural 
development.  Our  federal  system  provides  opportunity  for  a  role  in 
\\>a-<(>  processes  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments.  What  then  is 
the  role  of  each?  Where  does  the  leadership  come  from  for  design  of 
tningful  rural  development  program  and  how  do  the  roles  of  these 
various  levels  of  government  relate  to  each  other?  Ts  it  possible,  for 
example,  to  have  a  meaningful  rural  development  program  at  the 
local  level  in  the  absence  of  coherent  federal  or  state  rural  develop- 
ment policies  ? 

Issues  tend  to  segregate  themselves  to  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment depending  on  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  issue.  The  migra- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  rural  farm  families  to  the  urban  centers  of 
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the  North  and  Northeast  during  the  1950's  and  60's  could  never  be 
dealt  with  effectively  by  the  local  level  acting  alone.  At  the  most,  local 
communities  could  take  note  of  what  was  happening  and  try  to  respond 
to  the  most  critical  issues  presented  by  that  migration  pattern.  The 
phenomenon  was  a  national  phenomenon  of  national  importance.  It 
could  be  influenced  only  by  direct,  conscious  intervention  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  influence  the  stimulation  of  job  opportunities  or 
the  provision  of  housing  facilities  in  a  particular  location  to  entice 
the  migrants  who  were  being  displaced  from  farm  areas. 

Some  issues  will  tend  to  settle  naturally  at  the  state  level  if  the 
states  are  sufficiently  alert  and  aggressive  to  take  up  their  role.  A  large 
privately  developed  recreation  complex  similar  to  Disney  World  was 
recently  announced  for  immediate  development  in  Tennessee  adjacent 
to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The  impact  of  this 
facility,  if  built  as  described  in  the  news  media,  will  spill  over  into 
several  adjoining  counties  and  will  directly  impact  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  as  well.  Yet  the  decision  to  build  this  facility  is 
being  reviewed  and  acted  upon  primarily  by  local  officials  in  the  host 
county.  It  is  not  intended  to  argue  here  whether  the  total  impact  of  this 
facility  will  be  positive  or  negative.  It  is  suggested  that  the  costs  and 
benefits  will  fall  out  over  a  substantially  larger  area  than  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  public  officials  who  are  giving  sanction  to  the  develop- 
ment. It  is  an  example  of  a  major  rural  area  land  development  that  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  some  level  of  state  review  and  control. 

A  complicating  factor  is  the  role  of  special  function  districts  that 
may  lap  over  a  number  of  local  jurisdictions  in  the  provision  of  a 
specific  service  such  as,  water  or  solid  waste  collection  or  health  care. 
The  dilemma  of  effective  local  involvement  with  rural  development 
is  that  the  smallest  size  unit  which  can  be  planned  effectively  is  fre- 
quently larger  than  the  county  or  other  single  political  jurisdiction. 
At  the  very  least  a  multi-county  planning  effort  is  usually  required  to 
encompass  sufficient  aspects  of  the  development  issue  to  make  the 
planning  meaningful  and  comprehensive,  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
placement  of  planning  in  this  multi-county  or  regional  mode  tends  to 
remove  it  from  the  direct  participation  of  general  purpose  govern- 
ments. In  this  situation  the  planning  agency  may  serve  with  modest 
effectiveness  as  a  coordinating  agency  and  communications  forum  for 
the  local  officials  within  an  area  or  region.  In  very  few  cases,  however. 
are  these  area-wide  or  regional  planning  agencies  linked  directly  to 
the  implementation  powers  of  a  general  government  such  as  a  munici- 
palitv  or  a  countv.  This  distance  between  the  planning  function  and 
the  decision  making  powers  necessary  for  implementation  tends  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  regional  or  area- wide  planning  function.  This 
remains  a  genuine  dilemma.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  problem  would 
be  lessened  by  consolidating  local  governments  so  that  we  had.  for 
example,  fewer  counties  which  were  larger  and  more  rational  planning 
and  administrative  units.  We  all  know,  however,  that  most  people  feel 
sufficiently  distant  from  their  local  units  of  government  already  and 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  local  governments  consolidated  even  if 
it  were  sought  by  the  political  leadership  in  their  communities.  The 
way  in  which  we  blend  the  use  of  the  various  units  of  government  from 
the  federal  to  the  state  level,  and  the  general  governments  with  spe- 
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cial  purpose  agencies,  will  impact  t  he  use  of  various  guidance  si  rategies 
and  the  selection  of  various  physical  development  strategies. 

THE    LINGERING    ISSUES 

It  should  he  recognized  that  the  kinds  of  alternatives  described  above 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  new  towns  strategy  does  not  have  to 
be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  other  development  options.  A  control 
strategy  does  not  preclude  an  incentive  strategy.  And  if  a  leadership 
role  is  taken  by  the  federal  government  or  by  the  states,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  need  for  active  participation  of  local  government.  In  any 
of  these  strategies  there  are  lingering  issues  to  be  faced.  One  such 
issue  is  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  rural  development.  The 
style  of  technologically  dependent  agriculture  that  has  evolved  in  re- 
cent decades  is  highly  dependent  on  energy.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  large  scale,  corporate  agricultural  enterprise  is  the  most  energy 
efficient  agricultural  form.  Also,  the  dispersal  of  population  into  sys- 
tems of  rural  villages  and  small  cities  assumes  a  high  mobility  for 
access  to  jobs  and  services.  Is  it  more  or  less  energy  efficient  than  the 
concentration  of  people  and  economic  activity  into  larger  centers?  Can 
we  develop  shared-ride  transportation  systems  that  will  effectively 
serve  this  dispersed  rural  population  ?  This  problem  area  is  not  going 
to  go  away.  We  need  to  face  up  to  it  and  we  need  better  information 
on  its  dimensions. 

We  must  also  do  a  better  job  of  educating  our  people  to  live  in  an 
urban  society  with  a  regional  consciousness.  Much  of  our  culture  has 
historically  been  anti-urban.6  We  may  choose  as  individuals  whether 
to  live  in  the  countryside,  town  or  city.  We  cannot  choose  as  a  nation 
to  bolster  one  and  neglect  the  others.  Our  educational  system  must  do 
a  better  job  of  creating  in  the  general  public  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  our  urban  society.  One  product  of  that  understanding  would 
be  a  sense  of  regional  identity  rather  than  the  intense  localism  now 
exhibited  in  public  hearings  and  annexation  squabbles.  You  will  hear 
the  need  for  areawide  and  regional  approaches  stressed  again  and 
again  in  this  conference.  The  long  term  utility  of  such  approaches  will 
depend  on  a  sense  of  regional  identity  shared  broadly  in  the  public. 
Such  an  identity  will  not  appear  by  magic.  It  must  be  fostered  by 
knowledge  and  awareness  of  issues. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  rural  development  is  whether  to  try  to 
create  a  comprehensive  strategy  all  at  once  with  respect  to  physical 
alternatives,  guidance  strategies,  and  institutional  mechanisms  or 
whether  to  accumulate  it  gradually  by  dealing  with  critical  problems 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  gradually  pull  together  diverse  programs  into 
an  overall  strategy.  The  former  approach  appears  more  logical  but  is 
politically  difficult  because  it  requires  the  development  of  concensus 
among  many  public  and  private  groups.  The  latter  strategy  is  less  tidy 
but  does  allow  progress  to  be  made  incrementally  toward  an  overall 
strategy  and  does  provide  some  attention  to  critical  problems.  We  seem 
to  be  using  the  latter  strategy. 

This  overview  suggests  that  rural  development  is  a  complex  concept 
applied  in  a  country  of  great  diversity.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  single 

0  White.  Morton  and  Lucia.  "The  Intellectual  Versus  the  City  (New  York :  Mentor 
Books),  1964. 
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model  will  serve  satisfactorily  to  satisfy  this  diversity  and  the  needs 
of  our  country,  but  there  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  national  devel- 
opment policy,  urban  and  rural.  Other  countries,  such  as  England, 
have  had  national  policies  on  development  for  more  than  20  years.  To 
suggest  that  it  cannot  be  done  here  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reason.  To 
say  that  it  is  difficult  and  time  consuming  is  to  acknowledge  a  fact. 
But  state  and  local  governments  will  always  be  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  federal  decisions,  that  influence  rural  development,  intended 
or  not.  A  national  development  policy  would  serve  as  a  test  of  the 
rationality  of  various  federal  programs  that  impact  local  development. 
It  would  provide  a  framework  within  which  state  governments,  re- 
gional agencies  and  local  governments  could  develop  mutually  sup- 
portive programs  with  sufficient  life  span  to  have  a  meaningful  effect. 
We  need  a  rural  development  policy  that  is  part  of  a  national  develop- 
ment policy. 


RURAL   TRANSPORTATION    AND   INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION    AM)   SUMMARY 

(By  David  C.  Robinson,  Director,  Mass  Transit,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Transportation,  Raleigh,  N.C.) 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rural  planning  may  be  improved  by  rec- 
ognizing  that  rural  transportation  problems  are  very  different  from 
those  of  urban  areas.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  seek  rural  transit  solu- 
tions that  are  consistent  with  rural  life  styles.  Buses,  vans,  automo- 
biles and  bicycles  are  all  modes  of  transportation  utilized  by  rural 
dwellers  as  they  seek  to  satisfy  their  travel  needs,  particularly  the 
journey  to  centers  of  employment. 

As  emphasized  in  one  of  the  papers  delivered  at  this  session,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  day  of  rural  public  transportation  has  arrived.  In 
North  Carolina  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Highway 
Safety  has  only  recently  begun  activities  focusing  upon  rural  mass 
transit.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  state  where  more  than  fifty-five  percent 
of  the  population  is  classified  rural,  we  must  give  the  proper  propor- 
tional attention  to  rural  aspects  of  any  mass  transportation  assistance 
program. 

Other  papers  delivered  at  this  session  focused  upon  new  information 
relating  to  the  character  and  feasibility  of  rural  industrialization,  and 
upon  rural  bike  ways.  In' the  latter  paper,  the  only  one  not  published 
herewith,  Mr.  John  Thomas  presented  a  methodology  for  route  selec- 
tion in  the  development  of  rural  bike  systems. 
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THE  FUTUEE  OF  RURAL  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION1 

(By  Dr.  Arthur  Saltzman,  Transportation  Institute,  North  Carolina  Agriculture 
and  Technical  University,  Greensboro,  N.C.) 


I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  task  of  talking  about  rural  public  trans- 
portation because  I  have  some  very  positive  projections  about  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  us.  One  thing  is  for  certain — there  will  be 
change.  These  changes  will  take  place  in  the  following  areas:  (1) 
planning  and  managing,  (2)  funding,  (3)  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  (4)  regulations.  I  purposely  did  not  mention  any  changes 
in  the  technology  we  use  to  transport  people  in  rural  areas.  There 
may  be  better  small  buses  designed  in  the  next  ten  year  period,  but  I 
foresee  few  other  technical  innovations  that  will  have  any  impact  on 
public  transportation  in  rural  areas.  Let  me  tell  you  the  kinds  of 
changes  I  predict  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Planning  and  managing  systems 

An  earlier  article  I  wrote  on  para-transit  was  titled  "Taking  the 
Mass  Out  of  Mass  Transportation.-'  This  theme  of  providing  more 
personalized  services  to  transit  users  is  one  that  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  serving  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Transportation  plan- 
ners should  become  more  sensitive  to  the  individuals  who  desire  public 
transportation  and  their  individual  needs  and  trip  making  desires. 

After  years  of  neglect,  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  there  are 
persons  in  rural  areas  who  need  public  transportation.  This  is  a  rel- 
atively new  field  and,  thus,  presents  an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes we  made  in  urban  areas  when  we  thought  chat  simply  adding 
routes  to  the  existing  structure  was  what  transportation  planning  was 
all  about.  With  the  emergence  of  demand  responsive  transportation 
systems,  we  are  finally  getting  the  message  that  door-to-door  service 
on  demand  is  what  the  public  wants.  The  success  of  the  automobile 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us.  People  have  opted  for  the  automobile  because 
it  has  superior  characteristics  to  mass  transportation.  Especially  in 
rural  areas,  we  cannot  plan  for  masses  of  people  because  of  the  low 
population  densities  and  the  relatively  few  people  living  in  these  areas 
who  are  demanding  our  services. 

It  may  be  obvious  to  say  that  we  need  to  plan  personalized  service: 
that  we  do  not  need  high  capacity  systems;  and  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  low  capital  intensive  systems.  But  I  think  that  all  of  these 
comments  are  worth  repeating  and  talking  about  because  all  too  often, 
we  see  an  overzealous  politician  or  planner  who  decides  he  needs  a 
mono-rail  system  for  his  city  of  50,000  persons  which,  in  fact,  can 


1  This  report  is  a  product  of  a  research  effort  sponsored  by  the  Program  University 
Research  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  under  Contract  DOT-OS-^40005.  The  results 
and  views  expressed  represent  the  position  of  the  authors  and  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 
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ly  support  a  small  bus  operation.  Another  example  of  this 
of  transit  overkill  occurs  when  IMTA  receives  a  request  for  a  fleet 
of  l»Mi  buses,  each  capable  of  carrying  50  passengers  on  the  23  routes 
planned  for  a  city  of  30,000  population.  Small  towns  and  rural  areas 
do  not  need  monorail  systems  or  any  type  of  expensive  capital  inten- 
sive system.  I  do  not  know  how  often  these  requests  arc  received  at 
DMTA,  hut  T  do  recall  similar  systems  being  suggested  for  a  rural 
county  in  my  own  state.  If  you  think  the  tax  burdens  of  the  BAKT 
System  on  San  Francisco  residents  are  exhorbitant  and  I). (7s 
METRO  Subway  System  is  going  to  prove  expensive  to  the  local  tax- 
payers, just  imagine,  for  example,  what  a  mono-rail  system  would  do 
to  the  tax  rate  of  the  3(>.4:24  residents  of  Putnam  County,  Florida 
where  the  average  family  income  is  $5,400. 

The  sum  of  my  comments  on  planning  are.  as  illustrated  by  Peter 
Schauer  with  OATS  in  Missouri  and  John  Lawson  in  Live  Oak,  Flor- 
ida, that  we  need  to  deal  with  individual  trip  needs  and  not  try  to 
bring  urban  technology  to  rural  areas.  We.  instead,  should  take  the 
mass  out  of  mass  transit  in  rural  areas. 

A  well  planned  system,  however,  will  not  automatically  be  success- 
ful. It  also  must  be  well  managed.  Xow  where  can  we  find  good  man- 
agers? In  the  research  on  rural  public  transportation  that  we  have 
been  doing  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University,  we  have  found 
that  the  manager  was  crucial  to  the  success  or  failure  of  each  rural 
transit  system  we  surveyed.  We  need  skilled,  full-time  managers  op- 
erating our  systems.  Let  me  also  emphasize  that  it  is  not  only  the  man- 
agerial skills  that  are  important,  but  entrepreneurial  skills  which  are 
needed  in  developing  contracts  with  other  agencies  and  gaining  local 
support.  I  can't  overemphasize  the  need  for  securing  local  support. 

We  have  to  find  and  train  new  persons  to  operate  our  systems  and 
offer  salaries  that  can  attract  these  new  people.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  a  new  thrust  in  training.  In  our  universities  which  have  transpor- 
tation planning  curricula,  we  are  currently  concentrating  on  producing 
urban  transportation  planners  who  are  competent  in  modal  split 
analysis  but  are  not  sensitive  to  the  individual  needs  of  those  who  are 
transit  dependent.  I  believe  a  new  academic  option  must  be  made 
available  that  would  train  students  who  are  interested  in  planning  and 
managing  transit  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 

Funding  and  legislation 

The  biggest  financial  influence  on  all  public  transportation  has  been 
the  federal  government.  Federal  influence  on  rural  and  urban  trans- 
portation will  continue  to  be  the  largest  influence.  Historically,  this 
influx  of  federal  funds  for  highways  started  in  rural  areas  and  much 
later  came  to  urban  areas.  The  first  federal  funds  for  transportation 
were  for  roads  in  rural  areas  designed  mainly  to  carry  produce  and 
agricultural  products  to  market.  Xot  until  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944  did  the  urban  areas  receive  any  federal  dollars  for  their 
highway  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  the  highway  situation,  the 
federal  government  did  not  ^\  involved  in  financing  public  mass 
transportation  until  the  1960's,  and  the  initial  legislation  was  oriented 
towards  urban  areas.  It  is  only  recently  that  federal  funds  have  begun 
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flowing  to  solve  transportation  problems  in  rural  areas.  First  it  was 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  which  got  into  public 
transportation  in  rural  areas,  and  now  the  Department  of  Iransporta- 
tion  and  the  Administration  on  Aging  are  joining  them. 

We  have  heard  about  the  large  number  of  sources  of  funds  available 
for  public  transportation,  but  let  me  concentrate  on  the  two  that  will 
be  the  major  shaping  forces  in  rural  public  transportation  for  the  next 
few  years.  Section  147  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides for  a  demonstration  program  in  rural  public  highway  transpor- 
tation. It  has  excellent  potential.  It  is  emphatically  a  demonstration 
program  and  strictly  that.  There  is  no  intent  for  it  to  be  anything  but 
a  demonstration  program.  There  will  be  a  number  of  systems  funded 
in  various  regions  that  should  help  us  learn  more  about  how  to  better 
provide  public  transportation  services  in  rural  areas. 

Hopefully,  the  current  legislation  will  be  extended  so  we  can  have 
projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year's  duration.  This  multiple  year 
funding  is  critical  because  most  systems  will  not  reach  their  peak  rider- 
ship  levels  until  they  have  been  in  existence  at  least  one  or  two  years. 
We  must  allow  for  ridership  growth  to  occur  before  judging  the 
viability  of  these  systems. 

The  demonstration  will  tell  us  more  about  which  type  of  system 
makes  sense  in  different  rural  settings.  Each  rural  area  has  its  own 
set  of  specifications  that  we  should  be  trying  to  meet.  We  need  a  good 
deal  of  planning  for  each  of  these  demonstrations  by  states  and 
localities.  The  proposals  were  due  in  to  the  states  by  February  6,  1975. 
From  there  they  will  move  to  the  regional  offices  who  will  then  trans- 
mit the  best  of  these  proposals  to  an  inter-agency  review  team  at  the 
federal  level.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  process  will  allow  us  to  have  some 
funded  projects  beginning  by  the  summer  of  1975. 

Two  points  I  want  to  emphasize  about  the  need  for  Section  147  and 
objectives  of  that  program.  We  need  a  range  of  systems.  Various  typo? 
of  systems  should  be  funded  in  order  to  allow  us  to  evaluate  which 
have  provided  services  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  I  think  this  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  selection  of  the  various  demonstration  projects. 
The  second  point  is  that  project  evaluation  is  critical.  In  this  demon- 
stration program,  we  should  collect  sufficient  data  and  thoroughly 
evaluate  this  data  so  that  we  can  estimate  the  true  benefits  accrued 
by  the  system  and  accurately  compare  them  with  the  system  costs. 
We  also  should  not  overlook  the  valuable  experience  of  Community 
Action  Agencies. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  a  definitional  problem.  What  do  we  mean 
by  rural  transportation?  When  we  started  our  study  at  A  &  T.  we 
decided  to  use  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  definition  of  places  under  5,000 
population  that  are  outside  of  urbanized  areas.  This  was  also  the 
definition  used  by  the  Section  147  Guidelines:  all  areas  of  the  state 
not  in  an  urbanized  area  desipiiated  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  not  in  a  place  having  population  of  5.000  or  more  are  considered 
rural  areas.  The  definitional  problem  is  that  the  new  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974  has  not  used  the  same  concept 
of  rural  areas.  This  act  considerablv  expanded  the  definition  of  rural 
areas  to  include  any  area  that  is  not  in  an  urbanized  area.  As  urbanized 
areas  are  defined  by  the  Census,  that  means  anything  less  than  50.000 
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population  is  considered  rural.  I  am  very  concerned  by  this  because 
there  is  a  Limited  amount  of  funds  available  in  this  Ad  for  rural  areas. 
The  $500  million  available  for  rural  areas  in  the  legislation  must  be 
spread  over  a  six  year  period. 

Restrictions  on  these  rural  funds  are  problematical  because  they 
may  not  be  used  for  anything  except  capital  equipment  according  to 
the  legislation.  We  have  a  need  for  operating  subsidies  in  the  rural 
areas  which  is  not  provided  for  under  the  Act.  The  funds  for  larger 
urban  areas  may  use  portions  of  their  funds  for  operating  subsidy. 
However,  this  use  is  specifically  excluded  from  the  rural  section.  It  is 
precisely  in  the  rural  areas  that  operating  subsidies  are  needed  even 
more  than  in  the  urban  areas.  We  need  some  amendments  to  that  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  operating  subsidies.  Tvocal  planners  and  govern- 
ing bodies  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  choices  about  the  best 
use  of  these  public  funds. 

T  would  also  like  to  note  the  problems  rural  areas  have  had  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  being  eligible  for  federal  grants  in  public 
transportation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  rural  areas  to  apply  for  funds 
because  of  the  lack  of  planning  data  and  analysis  that  is  normally 
conducted  in  larger  urban  areas.  In  fact,  based  on  some  earlier  re- 
search done  at  A  &  T,  less  than  5%  of  the  requests  for  capital  grants 
coming  into  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  were 
from  cities  of  under  50,000.  In  most  cases,  the  grants  were  for  less 
than  five  vehicles  and.  thus,  rather  small  in  value.  The  number  of 
applications  from  small  cities  must  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
$500  million  in  the  new  Act  is  to  be  fully  utilized. 

Funds  for  capital  grants  for  smaller  urban  areas  have  been  available 
under  previous  legislation.  There  has  been  nothing  to  exclude  areas 
of  under  50.000  from  applying  for  this  money  and  using  it  to  buy 
capital  equipment,  but  they  have  not  been  making  much  use  of  it.  I 
think  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  UMTA  find  ways  of  encouraging 
rural  people  to  develop  and  submit  proposals  or  else  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  much  of  the  available  money  will  actually  be  spent. 

Some  of  these  concerns  I  have  mentioned  have  been  reflected  by  a 
number  of  legislators.  At  the  congressional  hearing  on  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  (Senate  Bill  386),  Representative 
Anderson  of  Illinois  questioned  wmether  the  $500  million  wras  set  aside 
exclusively  for  the  use  in  rural  areas  or  whether  this  money  was  just 
available  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Did 
the  legislation  require  that  these  funds  be  reserved  for  small  urban 
areas?  There  was  some  assurance  given  by  Representative  Minish  of 
New  Jersey  that  the  intention  was  to  use  the  funds  exclusively  in  rural 
areas,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  verifies  this  intention. 
Similar  concern  that  no  monevs  were  assured  for  rural  areas  was 
voiced  by  Senator  Schuster  of  Pennsylvania  and  Senator  Gross  of 
Iowa.  We  must  be  very  cautious  in  developing  jruidelines  for  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  to  ensure  that  they  are  available  and  will,  in  fact, 
be  used.  I  would  also  like  to  note  parenthetically  that  in  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  (HR  12859),  the  $500  million  was  allocated  on  a 
formula  basis  to  states  based  on  the  percent  of  rural  population  in 
each  of  the  states.  This  House  version  also  allowed  one-half  of  the 
funds  to  be  used  for  operating  assistance  similar  to  the  urban  provi- 
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sion  in  the  bill  which  was  eventually  made  public  law.  These  provi- 
sions iu  the  House  bill,  unfortunately,  were  not  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  the  Conference  Committee  chose 
the  Senate  version  with  respect  to  the  rural  portions.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  delete  the  allocation  scheme  and  the  provision  for 
operating  subsidies.  I'm  afraid  we  will  have  to  wait  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  change  this  situation. 

What  is  the  total  number  of  dollars  needed  to  provide  a  level  of  tran- 
sit service  that  will  allow  for  an  acceptable  level  of  mobility  in  rural 
America?  The  following  is  just  a  sketch  of  the  analysis  that  should  be 
done  to  estimate  the  funds  needed,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
estimate. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  determine  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
disadvantaged  with  respect  to  transportation  and  would,  therefore, 
desire  public  transportation.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  or  67.8  million  persons  live  in  non-urban  areas, 
and  twenty-five  percent  or  14.5  million  persons  living  in  rural  areas 
do  not  have  access  to  an  automobile.  If  we  want  to  provide  two  trips 
per  week  for  each  of  these  persons  who  are  without  access  to  an  auto- 
mobile, then  this  target  population  would  require  1,508  million  trips 
per  year.  At  a  cost  of  $3.00  per  trip  which  is  a  reasonable  average  cost 
based  on  data  we  have  gathered  at  sites  around  the  country,  this  would 
result  in  a  total  cost  of  4.5  billion  dollars  per  year. 

Can  we  afford  this  enormous  bill  ?  Obviously  not.  We  do  not  have  to 
plan  for  such  a  large  expenditure  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Each  of 
the  twenty-five  percent  who  are  autoless  are  not  immobile.  Many  of 
them  are  able  to  hitchhike  or  "catch  a  ride"  with  their  friends.  Our 
research  at  A  &  T  indicated  that  not  everyone  without  an  automobile 
has  a  severe  transportation  problem.  I  will  not  even  begin  to  try  to 
estimate  the  actual  needs  of  the  transportation  disadvantaged,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  cannot  really  be  all  things  to  all  people  because  we 
cannot  afford  the  bill. 

Will  we  have  substantially  more  rural  public  transportation  in  the 
future?  I  believe  so.  We  will  certainly  be  funded  for  a  second  year 
in  the  rural  public  transportation  bill  demonstration  program  Section 
147. 1  am  also  quite  hopeful  that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
strictly  capital  equipment  in  the  current  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  will  be  changed  and  that  we  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide operating  subsidies  to  rural  public  transportation  systems.  It  is 
conferences  like  this  one  which  stimulate  better  legislation. 

Institutions 

We  need  viable  institutions  at  all  levels  to  run  the  systems.  Organi- 
zations at  federal,  state  and  regional  and  local  levels  are  necessary,  but 
most  of  the  decision  making  should  be  done  at  the  state  and  regional 
levels.  At  the  federal  level  we  need  people  who  can  deal  with  the 
Regional  Transit  Authorities  which  I  predict  will  be  operating  most 
of  the  rural  public  transportation  systems  in  the  country.  Especially 
in  rural  areas  where  local  support  and  individualized  service  are  crit- 
ical, we  need  local  planning.  I  don't  believe  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment can  do  the  detailed  level  of  planning  that  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful operation  of  rural  public  transportation.  The  state  should  be 
providing  the  coordination  efforta-and  provide  some  of  the  technical 
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bance,  but  the  local  planning  is  what  really  counts  in  providing 
personalized  services. 

The  federal  jurisdictions  for  public  transportation  will  very  likely 
be  changing  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  UMTA's  participation  iii 
Section  147.  the  Rural  Public  Highway  Demonstration  Program  and 
their  involvement  in  administering  the  new  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  brings  them  squarely  into  rural  public  transporta- 
tion. There  are  at  least  two  possible  reorganizations  that  are  possible. 
One  would  have  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  be- 
come responsible  for  all  the  public  transportation  and  be  redesignated 
as  the  Public  Transit  Administration.  Another  realignment  of  areas 
of  responsibilities  would  have  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  merge  and  create 
a  Federal  Ground  Transportation  Administration.  One  of  these  al- 
ternatives is  likely  in  the  future. 

Regulations 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  a  concern  that  has  been  voiced  by 
many  conference  participants.  It  is  that  we  must  change  the  regula- 
tions that  do  not  allow  flexibility  in  the  use  of  currently  available 
transportation  funds.  If  I  were  a  planner  at  the  local  level.  I  would  be 
absolutely  flabbergasted  by  the  funding  jungle  which  would  face  me. 
This  has  been  adequately  documented  by  various  other  persons  at  this 
conference.  That  situation  must  change. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  five  years  we  will  come  back  to  this  conference 
and  sav  that  all  of  our  problems  are  solved,  but  at  least  we  should  be 
able  to  verify  that  more  of  our  elderly  and  handicapped  and  poor  in 
rural  areas  are  receiving  increased  level  of  public  transportation 
services. 


A  SCHEMA  FOR  PLANNING  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  RURAL  BORDER  SOUTH 

(By  Ted  Klimasewski,  Jacksonville  State  University,  Jacksonville,  Ala.) 


Economic  development  transpires  whenever  a  new  or  expanding 
manufacturing  establishment  provides  initial  impetus  for  short-term 
growth  in  employment  and  income,  and  stimulates  long-lasting  changes 
in  employment  and  incomes  through  an  intraregional  exchange  of 
products  and  services  within  the  industrial  and  consumer  sectors  of  a 
local  economy  (Fig.  1).  The  process  of  industrial  economic  develop- 
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Figure  1.— A  schema  of  regional  economic  growth  based  upon  intra-regional 
industrial  linkages  which  results  from  the  location  of  new  manufacturing 
plants  or  the  expansion  of  existing  activities,  and  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  labor  force  (Lloyd  and  Dicken,  1972). 


ment  begins  with  a  new  manufacturing  establishment  which  sup- 
posedly generates  initial  multiplier  effects  (Lloyd  and  Dicken.  1972; 
Pred,  1966).  Initial  multiplier  effects  consist  of  larger  demands  for 
locally  produced  inputs  and  outputs  by  the  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prise and  demands  for  goods  and  services  by  people  working  in  the 
new  factory.  This  "initial  kick"  from  a  new  factory  results  in  new 
businesses,  early  boom  in  construction  activities,  and  growth  in  serv- 
ices, trade,  and  transportation  facilities.  The  new  plant  also  attracts 
other  types  of  manufacturing  industries  which  supply  inputs  for  the 
new  manufacturing  operation   (backward  linkages)    and  industries 
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which  utilize  products  from  the  now  factory  (forward  linkages).  Ac- 
cumulation oi  these  changes  in  the  local  economy  fosters  increased 
population,  greater  employment,  higher  incomes,  and  a  Larger  com- 
plex of  economic  activities  than  previously  experienced  in  the  local 
economy.  The  end  product  is  a  viahle  economy  feeding  upon  itself,  but 
with  appropriate  linkages  to  other  economies  for  sustenance. 

Even  though  the  economic  growth  model  typifies  the  thinking  of 
many  public  officials,  the  model  misrepresents  the  impact  of  manu- 
facturing systems  in  rural  parts  of  the  Border  South  (Fig.  2).  Rather 
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Figure  2. — Delineation  of  rural  sections  of  the  Border  South. 


than  work  through  a  chain  reaction  of  multiplier  effects,  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  rural  Border  South  exhibit  few  lasting 
changes  on  the  economic  character  of  a  rural  economy  other  than  di- 
rect impacts  of  increasing  employment  and  wages  for  certain  people. 
Another  model  must  be  devised  to  better  understand  the  operation  of 
manufacturing  systems  in  rural  areas  of  the  Border  South.  The  re- 
vised model  must  include  geographic  linkages  that  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments have  to  places  outside  the  rural  area  (Fig.  3).  Manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  rural  Border  South  have  strong  Linkages 
to  factories  located  beyond  the  rural  area  rather  than  to  local  facili- 
ties, which  works  against  building  long-lasting  benefits  in  employ- 
ment and  incomes. 
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Figure  3.— Schema  of  industrial  economic  development  for  rural  areas  of  the 

Border  South. 


To  further  reduce  local  impact,  few  linkages  exist  between  the 
manufacturing  and  retail  sectors  of  the  local  economy.  The  impact  is 
modified  by  office  equipment  and  supplies  being  purchased  outside  the 
local  community,  and  factory  worker  spending  a  large  share  of  their 
wages  in  nearby  cities  rather  than  in  the  local  towns. 

Supportive  research  for  revised  m,odel 

Recent  research  suggests  adjustments  in  the  industrial  economic 
growth  model  are  necessary  for  evaluating  the  impact  of  manufac- 
turing in  rural  sections  of  the  Border  South.  Lee,  Moore,  and  Lewis 
( 1973)  conducted  an  intersectoral  flow  analysis  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
relationships for  the  economy  of  Tennessee  and  its  three  geographic 
regions.  They  conclude  that  weak  interrelationships  characterize  the 
economy  of  Tennessee,  that  exports  from  industries  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  are  significantly  large,  that  the  state's  manufacturing  sector  is 
extremely  open  to  interregional  trading,  and  that  nonmanufacturing 
sector  provides  important  inputs  for  manufacturing  operations  in  the 
state.  If  the  authors  reported  intersectoral  flows  for  rural  areas,  they 
might  have  revealed  significant  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to 
places  outside  Tennessee,  and  few  manufacturing  operations  in  the 
rural  area  acquiring  local  inputs. 

A  case  study  conducted  in  a  rural  area  in  east  Tennessee  supports 
the  above  contention.  The  study  concludes  that  forward  and  backward 
linkages  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  rural  study  area 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  local  area,  and  in  many  cases, 
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beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Border  South  into  the  industrial-com- 
mercial core  of  the  nation. 

Analysis  of  forward  linkages  for  49  establishments  in  the  rural 
study  area  reveals  that  11  establishments  market  three-fourths  or 
more  of  their  product-  in  places  outside  Tennessee,  whereas  only  three 
plants  market  a  half  or  more  of  their  products  within  the  rural  area. 
Once  outside  the  state,  strongest  geographic  linkages  for  retail  goods 
reach  into  the  Midwest  and  Northeast.  Certain  retail  items,  such  as 
mobile  homes  and  furniture,  find  a  ready  market  in  the  South.  Manu- 
facturers of  products  to  he  used  as  inputs  in  other  factories  have  pre- 
dominant linkages  to  the  Midwest  and  parts  of  the  South.  Of  the  49 
establishments,  25  manufacturing  plants  ship  more  than  half  their 
products  to  the  industrial-commercial  core  of  the  nation. 

For  backward  Linkages,  34  manufacturing  enterprises  acquire  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  their  production  materials  outside  the  rural  area 
in  East  Tennessee,  and  32  establishments  secure  three-fourths  or  more 
of  their  production  inputs  outside  the  state.  Eight  small  operations 
secure  a  significant  portion  (5CKc )  of  their  inputs  from  the  local  area, 
mostly  timber  and  farm  commodities.  Production  materials  are  pur- 
chased in  nearby  regional  centers,  largely  small  inputs  which  are 
easily  obtainable  in  most  cities.  A  large  share  of  the  production  ma- 
terials are  acquired  in  the  core  and  Piedmont  area  of  the  South. 
Twenty  nine  establishments  obtain  a  half  or  more  of  their  inputs  from 
the  core  and  Piedmont. 

The  second  major  component  of  the  economic  growth  model  for 
manufacturing  in  rural  areas  is  the  spending  pattern  of  factory 
workers  in  rural  communities.  The  spending  pattern  of  factory  em- 
ployees in  rural  areas  conforms  to  central  place  theory,  i.e..  people 
living  in  rural  places  and  small  towns  tend  to  purchase  low  order 
goods  locally  and  high  order  goods  in  regional  cities  (Berry.  1067; 
Barber.  1971).  In  the  study  conducted  by  this  author,  more  than  half 
the  workers  interviewed  travel  to  regional  centers  to  buy  higrher  order 
goods  (i.e.  clothes,  furniture).  Between  six  and  80  percent  of  a  com- 
munity's manufacturing  employees  purchase  food  in  regional  centers. 
The  specific  share  spent  in  regional  centers  varies  depending  upon 
accessibility  to  cities  where  more  and  better  quality  food  is  available 
at  cheaper  prices  than  in  the  local  rural  place  of  employment.  Even 
if  the  total  wages  of  factory  workers  were  spent  in  the  local  retail 
economy,  they  would  represent  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  retail 
sales  in  the  local  area. 

Summary  explanation 

The  spatial  character  of  industrial  linkages  is  partly  explained 
by  the  organizational  structure  of  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  the  lack  of  markets  and  production  materials  found  within  the 
rural  area.  Two-thirds  of  the  49  manufacturing  plants  have  their 
parent  companies  and  sources  of  capital  located  outside  the  study 
region.  External  managerial  ties  encourage  the  purchases  of  produc- 
tion materials  and  marketing  of  goods  in  other  regions  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  this  rural  area,  or  even  in  nearby  regional  centers. 
To  compound  the   problem,  39  establishments  are  relatively  small 
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operations  (less  than  249  workers)  which  more  often  produce  retail 
and  apparel  goods  than  intermediate  products  to  be  used  in  factories. 
Theoretically,  producers  of  intermediate  products  bring  about  intra- 
regional  industrial  linkages  and  sustain  substantial  local  or  regional 
multiplier  effects.  Another  problem  is  ephemerality  of  enterprises  lo- 
cated in  the  rural  study  area.  More  than  half  the  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  in  this  area  for  less  than  10  years,  which 
is  hardly  long  enough  to  generate  lasting  linkages  with  existing  local 
plants,  or  to  attract  any  complementary  industries.  Additionally,  the 
survival  rate  of  factories  is  low.  Of  the  109  establishments  entering 
the  study  area  between  1949  and  1974,  54  manufacturing  plants  were 
in  existence  in  1974,  whereas  55  plants  had  closed  down.  Fixed  capital 
costs  are  low  enough  to  facilitate  movement  from  a  rural  area.  Many 
buildings  are  rented  from  local  governments,  development  commis- 
sions, or  individuals,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  invest- 
ment for  the  manufacturing  firms.  Kented  or  low  cost  machinery  also 
makes  it  easy  to  move  a  plant. 

The  economic  character  of  the  rural  study  area  provides  little  initia- 
tive for  developing  a  viable  industrial  environment.  Small  number 
of  consumers  in  the  rural  area  and  their  low  incomes  represent  a  small 
retail  market  to  warrant  large  scale  marketing  of  locally  produced 
manufactured  goods.  This  rural  area  as  well  as  many  other  rural 
regions  contain  few  manufacturing  establishments  to  be  potential 
industrial  markets. 

Table  I. — Geographical  extent  of  forward  linkages  for  J^9  manufacturing 

establishments. 

Percent  of  products  marketed  outside  Tennessee  :  Establishments 

100  to  75 44 

74  to  50 2 

40  to  25 1 

24  to  5 1 

4  to  0 1 

Percent  of  products  marketed  in  study  region  : 

100  to  75 1 

74  to  50 2 

40  to  25 0 

24  to  5 2 

4  to  0 44 

Table  II. — Geographical  extent  of  backward  linkages  for  J^9  manufacturing 

establishments. 

Percent  of  production  materials  purchased  outside  Tennessee  :  Establishments 

100  to  75 32 

74  to  50—_ 6 

49  to  25 3 

24  to  5 1 

4  to  0 7 

Percent  of  production  material  purchased  in  study  region  : 

100  to  75 7 

74  to  50 1 

49  to  25 3 

24  to  5 4 

4  to  0 34 

Source  of  data  :  Interviews  conducted  in  study  region.  1973. 
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The  moderate  impact  of  workers3  wages  upon  the  local  rural  econ- 
omy results  from  the  relatively  large  share  of  workers5  incomes  Bpenl 
for  food  and  Leakage  of  wages  into  regional  centers.  The  leakage  re- 
sults from  workers'  perception  of  price  differences  between  stores  in 
rural  places  and  stores  in  regional  centers.  Large  numbers  of  employees 
commuting  to  their  place  of  employment  and  spending  their  wages  in 
their  home-town,  ready  access  to  regional  centers  for  workers  to  spend 
their  wanes,  and  the  small  number  and  relatively  poor  choice  of  goods 
offered  by  stores  in  the  local  communities. 

Implications 

Rural  areas  within  the  Border  South  are  open  systems  rather  than 
closed  economic  entities.  Planners  and  public  officials  must  confront 
the  openness  before  planning  economic  development  in  a  rural  area 
of  the  Border  South,  and  possibly  other  rural  parts  of  the  South. 

Geographic  forward  and  backward  linkage  into  the  industrial- 
commercial  core  of  the  nation  makes  the  industrial  economies  of  the 
rural  Border  South  more  sensitive  to  national  trends  than  to  regional 
or  local  trends.  The  openness  is  partly  illustrated  by  the  "energy 
crisis"  which  has  affected  sales  of  recreational  vehicle  plants  in  rural 
areas.  "Recent  closing  of  apparel  and  textile  mills  in  rural  areas  result- 
ing from  downturn  in  the  national  economy  further  illustrates  the 
sensitive  connectivity  between  rural  and  national  economies.  Changes 
in  the  national  consumer  tastes  and  incomes  have  a  ripple-effect  on  a 
rural  economy :  a  negative  change  in  the  national  economy  can  be  ex- 
ternal shock  which  forces  the  shut-down  of  low-profit-margin 
■r  prises. 

The  large  number  of  nondurable  goods  industries  (e.g..  apparel), 
which  are  less  subject  to  elasticity  of  demand  than  durable  goods 
industries,  modifies  negative  change  in  the  national  economy.  Con- 
tracts between  factories  in  a  rural  area  and  national  retail  firms  also 
modify  negative  economic  impacts.  As  long  as  rural  establishments 
remain  competitive,  factories  in  rural  areas  are  likely  to  retain  their 
contracts  even  though  negative  economic  changes  occur.  Policies  of 
rural  development  through  industrialization  must  account  for  changes 
in  the  national  economy,  and  planning  proposals  in  a  rural  area  must 
be  projected  onto  a  national  scale  as  argued  bv  Friedman  (1966). 
One  means  to  facilitate  the  continued  operation  of  some  rural  factories 
is  to  encourage  contracts  with  national  retail  firms,  while  maintaining 
a  competitive  production  function. 

Organization  structure  and  geographic  opevvess 

Changes  in  managerial  policies  of  manufacturing  operations  can 
reduce  the  openness  and  create  intraregional  industrial  linkages.  A 
number  of  branch  plants  have  close  ties  with  their  parent  companies 
in  the  industrial-commercial  core  where  corporate  managers  decide 
where  finished  products  are  marketed  and  production  materials  are 
acquired.  In  order  to  realign  industrial  linkages  to  remain  in  a  rural 
region,  or  at  least  in  the  South,  corporate  managers  must  be  con- 
vinced that  purchasing  and  marketing  in  regional  centers  of  the 
South  would  be  a  profitable  venture.  Such  a  program  would  not  occur 
unless  production- materials  and  products  have  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  and  the  entrepreneurs  have  information  concerning  sources 
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of  inputs  and  potential  markets.  Many  entrepreneurs  interviewed  by 
this  author  acknowledge  the  noncompetitive  position  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  South.  They  prefer  to  market  goods  and  purchase  pro- 
duction materials  in  the  core  or  Piedmont.  This  perception  may  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  information.  Plant  officials  indicated  that 
marketing  and  purchasing  information  is  acquired  in  face-to-face 
contact,  advertisements  in  business  journals,  and  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing directives  from  home  offices  located  in  the  core.  Possibly,  a 
state-operated  information  service  could  be  organized  as  a  realistic 
data  bank  of  potential  markets  and  supplies  rather  than  an  organiza- 
tion of  advocates  who  unrealistically  epouse  advantages  of  a  state 
(Roepke,  1973). 

Another  organizational  characteristic  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas  of  the  Border  South  is  their  ephermerality.  The 
coming  and  going  in  plants  is  an  economic  way  of  life  in  some  rural 
areas,  and  government  proposals  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Counties  that  construct  and  lease  buildings  to  manufacturing  firms 
have  to  contend  with  the  ease  of  industrial  migration.  The  renting  of 
county-owned  structures  reduces  the  fixed  capital  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing plants,  especially  for  assembly  type  branch  plants,  and  increases 
the  potential  of  moving  from  a  rural  area  whenever  manufacturing 
operations  become  unprofitable  ventures.  Public  officials  should  pre- 
pare for  the  transient  nature  of  manufacturing  in  rural  areas.  Build- 
ing design  should  accommodate  the  transitoriness  in  such  a  maner  that 
various  production  processes  can  readily  adapt  to  the  building  at  hand. 
For  instance,  after  a  textile  mill  ceases,  an  electronics  firm  can  readily 
adapt  to  the  structure  with  minimal  alteration  to  the  building. 

Character  of  rural  regions 

Rural  regions  of  the  Border  South  contain  common  characteristics 
which  have  significant  impact  upon  regional  development.  The  char- 
acteristics include  small  consumer  market,  few  economies  of  urbaniza- 
tion, i.e.,  services  and  other  urban  facilities,  and  few  economies  of 
localization  for  complementary  industries. 

Most  rural  regions  have  few  significant  location  advantages  beyond 
the  labor  supply,  and  entrepreneurs  enter  a  rural  area  expecting  to 
lower  production  costs  by  hiring  workers  at  a  relatively  cheap  rate 
(Lonsdale,  1969 ;  Haren,  ±970 ;  Greenhut,  1960) .  Low  thresholds  in  the 
labor  supply,  however,  restrict  the  entry  of  a  new  plant  in  a  rural 
area,  unless  higher  wages  are  paid  or  the  commuting  field  is  extended 
(Lonsdale,  1969;  Lineback,  1970).  In  certain  rural  areas,  competition 
for  labor  could  be  at  maximum,  with  a  few  new  plants  being  able  to 
compete  successfully. 

To  compensate  for  the  few  location  advantages,  arguments  have 
been  presented  to  build  up  a  rural  area's  infrastructure.  The  assump- 
tion of  this  proposal  is  that  investments  in  the  infrastructure  make 
the  region  competitive  in  attracting  industry.  Such  programs  may  be 
acceptable  in  the  "worst  first"  strategy  in  rural  areas  where  short-term 
attempts  are  enacted  to  bring  labor-intensive  enterprises  into  dis- 
tressed rural  places  to  employ  local  people.  Long-term  ofovern mental 
policies  directed  to  improve  the  infrastructure  for  manufacturing,  e.g.. 
sewers,  roads  and  industrial  parljs,  do  not  offset  a  basic  problem  of 
industrial  economic  growth  in  rural  regions,  i.e.,  the  multiplier  effects 
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of  industrial  linkages  extending  beyond  the  local  region.  In  fact,  costs 
of  improving  a  rural  region's  infrastructure  may  far  exceed  benefits 

derived  from  the  location  of  a  factory  in  a  rural  area. 

Spending  pattern,  of  factory  workers 

In  order  to  have  factory  worker-  spend  their  money  locally  and  to 
stimulate  retail  trading  within  a  rural  economy,  policies  must  inter- 
rupt the  central  place  mechanism  whereby  people  travel  to  larger  cities 

to  buy  certain  goods,  or  increase  real  incomes  of  factory  workers.  The 
latter  proposal  is  difficult  to  achieve  unless  present  employers  pay 
a  higher  wage.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  rural  area  which  is 
characterized  by  low-wage  industry.  A  policy  of  rural  industrializa- 
tion might  consider  rural  locations  for  a  few  high- wage,  capital  in- 
tensive industries  which  employ  a  small  number  of  workers  without 
the  threat  of  job  loss  that  often  happens  in  labor  intensive  industries 
(Shimshoni,  1971).  High-wage  workers,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
increase  local  spending  because  of  employees'  proclivity  to  drive  to 
large  cities  for  goods  and  services. 

Proposals  to  interrupt  the  central  place  mechanism  are  subject  to 
many  obstacles:  (1)  a  small  number  and  poor  quality  of  retail  estab- 
lishments in  rural  places;  (2)  small  trade  area  to  support  certain  types 
of  retail  activities,  such  as  large  department  stores;  (3)  competition 
from  retail  stores  in  regional  centers;  (4)  attempts  by  local  business 
to  keep  chain  stores  from  locating  in  rural  communities.  Possibly, 
local  spending  by  factory  workers  may  evolve  only  when  cost  of  travel- 
ing to  regional  centers  becomes  too  great,  which  may  happen  with  a 
rapid  increase  in  gasoline  prices.  Another  alternative  is  for  merchants 
to  provide  the  incentive  for  factory  workers  to  spend  locally  by  lower- 
ing prices  on  retail  commodities.  If  neither  event  occurs,  limited  bene- 
fits from  local  spending  becomes  an  expected  factor  in  planning 
regional  development. 

Conclusions 

Geographic  openness  of  manufacturing  systems  in  the  rural  Border 
South  obstructs  a  basic  ingredient  of  long-lasting  regional  develop- 
ment, that  is,  the  circumstance  of  intraregional  industrial  linkages  and 
local  spending  by  factory  workers.  The  openness  aborts  opportunity 
for  an  industrial  complex,  and  its  associative  high  employment  and  in- 
comes within  the  manufacturing  and  retail  sectors  of  a  local  rural 
economy.  Planners  for  rural  development  must  confront  the  openness, 
and  realize  that  expenditures  of  funds  to  overcome  the  openness,  such 
as  building  an  infrastructure,  have  limited  benefits  for  establishing  a 
viable  economic  entity.  Rather  than  expend  funds  to  build  an  attrac- 
tive region  for  manufacturing  establishments,  planners  should  con- 
centrate on  programs  that  help  people  in  rural  areas  become  competi- 
tive with  other  workers  throughout  the  nation. 

Training  programs  enhance  the  competitive  position  of  rural  people 
for  employment  in  occupations  other  than  low-wage  industries.  Once 
training  is  achieved,  alternatives  for  these  people  are  to  remain  in  the 
rural  area  for  employment  in  high-wage  paying  industries,  commute 
to  nearby  regional  cities  for  employment,  or  migrate  to  intermediate- 
sized  cities  as  argued  by  Hansen  (1973).  Plans  for  rural  development, 
therefore,  emphasize  human  resources  rather  than  ineffectual  place- 
oriented  programs. 
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RURAL  IMPACT  OF  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

(By  Dr.  Leland  L.  Xicholls,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  N.C.) 


Recreation  development  is  a  job  not  of  building  roads  into  lovely  country,  but 
of  building  receptivity  into  the  still  unlovely  human  mind  ....  Barring  love 
and  war.  few  enterprises  are  undertaken  with  such  abandon,  or  by  such  diverse 
individuals,  or  with  so  paradoxical  a  mixture  of  appetite  and  altruism,  as  that 
group  of  avocations  known  as  outdoor  recreation. 

— Aldo  Leopold,  A  Sand  Country  Almanac. 

The  observations  held  by  I^eopold  in  the  late  1940's  were  once  again 
emphasized  by  participants  in  this  session  devoted  to  an  investigation 
of  the  rural  impact  of  recreation  development.  It  was  during  this  ses- 
sion that  a  variety  of  planners,  geographers,  ecologists.  and  developers 
pursued  the  study  of  regional  problems  and  prospects  in  the  field  of 
recreation  development.  Attention  was  focused  upon  the  recreationist 
and  the  amenities  that  he  seeks  in  the  rural  South  of  North  Carolina. 
West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  though  implications  of  the  papers  de- 
livered are  national  in  scope. 

Two  of  the  four  papers  delivered  at  this  session  are  published  here- 
with. In  addition  to  these  presentations.  Mr.  Jack  Frauson  graphically 
emphasized  the  problems  of  rural  communities  and  counties  in  deliver- 
ing the  proper  supply  of  recreational  facilities  to  meet  the  urban  de- 
mands, and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Hogan  presented  a  variety  of  computer 
aided  methods  of  environmental  impact  analysis  used  by  the  Snowshoe 
Development  Company  at  a  West  Virginia  ski  resort  site. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  RECREATIONAL  PLACES  IN  EAST 

TENNESSEE 

(By  Theodore  H.   Schmudde,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 


Introduction 


Accelerating  recreational  development,  starting  as  much  as  40  years 
ago  but  most  visible  over  the  last  20  years,  is  changing  the  geography 
of  East  Tennessee.  Recreational  uses  of  land  and  the  capital  inputs 
and  incomes  related  thereto  have  experienced  exponential  growth  over 
this  period  and  now  must  be  counted  as  an  important  component  of 
the  geography  of  the  area.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review 
the  evolution  of  three  different  areas  of  recreational  development  in 
East  Tennessee  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  important  contrasts  in 
geographical  impact  to  those  areas. 

Recreational  development  in  the  decades  of  the  30's  and  40's  was 
very  much  related  to  the  physical  resources  of  natural  scenery  or  large 
water  bodies,  particularly  around  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park  and  the  lakes  of  TV  A.  It  was  also  a  period  of  home-grown 
developments ;  they  more  or  less  happened  and  economic  viability  was 
not  a  principal  goal.  Local  people  were  the  entrepreneurs  in  those  few 
commercial  activities  that  were  started,  and  recreational  housing 
development  was  primarily  a  function  of  the  assorted  actions  of  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  satisfaction.  The  extent  and  character  of  recrea- 
tional activity  in  East  Tennessee  in  this  early  period  has  little  evidence 
of  organized  business  involvement  in  the  uses  of  resources  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

The  last  decade,  particularly,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  earlier 
resource  orientation  and  local  flavor  of  recreational  development.  The 
role  of  physical  resource  base  is  now  more  indirect.  Images  of  natural 
attractiveness  can  still  be  significant  in  choice  of  locations,  but  the 
direct  influence  of  environmental  resources  on  recreational  develop- 
ment has  declined  while  the  importance  of  facilities  and  services 
created  by  the  businesses  of  development  has  increased.  Emphasis  is 
much  more  on  the  creation  of  facilities  and  services  than  on  natural- 
ness and  primitive  setting.  Those  contemporary  recreational  develop- 
ments that  enjoy  the  greatest  use  are  very  much  urban  in  character. 
Moreover,  their  growth  is  very  much  a  function  of  capital  invested  in 
facilities  and  services  and  the  organizational  means  to  sell  what  they 
develop.  Recreational  places  no  longer  happen;  they  are  planned  and 
promoted  as  business  ventures. 

The  contrasts  in  development  between  recreational  developments 
around  TV  A  lakes,  the  Gatlinburg  area  adjacent  to  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  those  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
around  Crossville,  illustrate  very  different  processes  and  results  of 
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recreational  development.  The  ensuing  review  of  each  case  area 
attempts  to  highlight  the  most  salient  characteristics  in  the  evolution 
of  each. 

TV  A  lakes  area 

Strips  and  clusters  of  recreational  housing  have  developed  around 
the  lakes  built  by  TVA  in  East  Tennessee.  Completion  of  Xorris  Lake 
in  1936  and  several  other  large  lakes  over  the  next  two  decades  created 
new  resources  of  recreational  value.  Shoreline  location  and  vistas  of 
the  lakes  and  surrounding  wooded  hills  have  become  the  sites  of  most 
development.  Dispersed  housing  and  facilities  have  dominated  the 
form  of  development,  and  use  is  primarily  related  to  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  and  quiet  relaxation.  Though  there  is  clustering  of  housing 
in  some  places,  no  commercial  centers  based  on  recreational  activity 
are  in  the  making  within  the  TVA  lakes  area. 

Impetus  for  development  rested  largely  on  the  diverse  initiatives  of 
individual  users  to  satisfy  their  particular  amenity  desires.  Most  users 
were  from  nearby  places,  especially  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  A 
recent  study  of  development  around  Norris  Lake  reveals  that  most  of 
the  recreational  housing  and  facilities  have  been  individually  initi- 
ated ;  there  has  been  very  little  speculative  building.  The  study  also 
found  the  pace  of  development  slow,  though  steady,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  of  planning  or  direction  inherent  in  the  location  or  layout 
of  housing  and  facilities  (Schmudde,  1972) . 

Gatliriburg  area 

The  Gatlinburg  area  represents  a  different  developmental  history. 
Its  recreational  functions  began  in  the  1930's  at  a  gateway  location  to 
the  newly-created  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.  It's  location 
along  the  main  access  route  to  the  Park  and  physical  setting  have  con- 
fined and  localized  subsequent  development.  Though  some  of  the  early 
building  was  by  individual  users,  an  important  part  of  even  the  early 
development  catered  to  the  commercial  opportunities  of  the  tourists 
visiting  the  Park.  Business  entrepreneurs  were  primarily  of  local  ori- 
gin and  their  dominance  has  held  firm  until  recently.  The  first  rec- 
reational clientele  also  came  mostly  from  nearby  areas. 

For  the  past  15  years,  especially,  growth  of  tourist  volume  and  the 
businesses  and  revenues  related  with  it  have  grown  exponentially.  The 
growth  of  the  residential  population,  however,  has  been  modest. 


Growth  in  the  Gatlinburg  area 

1960 

1968 

1970 

1973 

Population  ' 

2,700 

$9,000,000 

3,700  . 

$26  500  000 

$55, 800,  000 

i  U.S.  census. 

2  Calculated  from  Tennessee  gross  receipts  tax. 


As  a  result  of  these  divergent  trends  gross  revenues  are  now  more 
comparable  to  cities  in  Tennessee  with  populations  of  3  or  4  times  the 
size  of  those  in  the  Gatlinburg  area. 

The  present  volume  of  tourists  is  drawn  from  the  entire  eastern 
United  States,  but  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  total  come  from  the 
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states  along  an  axis  from  Michigan  to  Florida.  For  many  visitors  to 
East  Tennessee,  Gatlinburg  with  its  commercial  attractions  and  serv- 
ices is  probably  as  much  the  goal  of  their  visit  as  the  Park.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  supposition  is  that  gross  receipts  have  risen  much  faster 
than  Park  visitor  volume.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  increases  are  due 
to  visitors  spending  four  times  as  much  per  capita  as  formerly,  but 
indicates  that  many  people  now  visit  only  Gatlinburg  and  hence  are 
not  reflected  in  its  Park  visitor  count.  The  image  of  Gatlinburg  as  a 
place  with  fine  accommodations,  wide  variety  of  specialty  shops,  and 
an  array  of  amusement  facilities  for  the  whole  family  is  wrell  estab- 
lished. To  many,  therefore,  it  is  a  destination  for  a  vacation. 

Its  established  image  and  high  volume  of  visitors  make  Gatlinburg 
attractive  for  new  business  opportunities  and  further  commercial  ex- 
pansion. Major  recent  expansion  has  taken  three  forms.  One  is  terri- 
torial ;  land  all  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  Park  has  been  converted 
mostly  to  such  recreational  uses  as  second  home  developments,  com- 
mercial camp  grounds,  and  small  land  parcels  for  cottage  sites. 

Another  is  the  entry  into  Gatlinburg  of  corporations  with  large 
capital  backing,  especially  national  motel  and  hotel  chains.  These  types 
of  large  enterprises  dominate  current  construction  of  new  facilities. 
Their  large  promotional  efforts,  national  infrastructure,  and  estab- 
lished image  are  used  to  attract  customers  to  their  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. This  type  of  regional  and  national  outreach  gives  them  a 
competitive  advantage  over  independent,  locally-owned  businesses 
(Dobson,  1975).  Their  presence  and  promotion  is  a  new  force  in  the 
evolution  of  Gatlinburg,  tending  to  make  it  more  and  more  urban  and 
man-made  in  character. 

A  third  is  amusement  type  facilities.  Such  things  as  the  space 
needle,  a  cable  tramway,  an  amusement  development,  and  the  up- 
grading of  skiing  facilities  have  come  on  to  the  scene.  These  are  mostly 
the  result  of  investments  by  private  entrepreneurs  who  expect  to  turn 
a  profit,  but  these  facilities  also  serve  to  attract  additional  tourists. 

Cumberland  County 

On  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  in  the  area  around  Crossville,  is  a 
third  area  of  recreational  development.  Here  development  is  new, 
mostly  of  the  last  five  years,  and  is  primarily  the  product  of  large 
outside  enterprises.  Large  tracts  of  land,  ranging  from  2,000  to  20,000 
acres,  have  been  converted  into  concentrations  of  recreational  and 
second  home  sites.  Local  people  have  been  only  marginally  involved 
in  these  -  developments  nor  is  the  local  area  of  any  importance  as  a 
source  of  clientele.  These  developments  have  attracted  more  than  a 
quarter  million  people  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1973  alone,  more  than 
4,000  lots  were  sold.  The  flow  of  people  to  the  area  and  the  demand  for 
lots  has  been  created;  it  had  no  antecedents  in  the  area. 

These  developments  depend  on  extensive  regional  promotional 
schemes  to  attract  potential  clients  (Stroud,  1974).  Promotion  costs 
for  one  of  the  major  second  home  developments  here  was  more  than 
twice  the  total  costs  of  land,  infrastructure,  public  use  facilities,  and 
labor  combined.  Facilities  and  services,  real  or  promised,  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  image  being  promoted.  The  primary  goal  of  all 
this  is  to  sell  lots  at  profitable  prices'to  the  potential  markets  of  major 
urban  areas.  The  combination  of  organizational  know-how  and  ample 
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financial  resources  to  create  and  sustain  the  system  of  promotion  and 
development  are  much  more  crucial  to  the  success  of  recreational  devel- 
opment in  Cumberland  County  than  is  the  inherent  appeal  of  the 
environmental  resoures.  Entry  cost-  run  to  several  million  dollars  and 
as  many  as  three  to  rive  years  may  elapse  before  positive  cash  flows 
are  realized. 

The  rapid  growth  of  recreational  development  in  Cumberland 
County  is  clearly  a  function  of  a  few  large  businesses  of  development. 
Because  the  system  of  development  is  so  costly,  the  size  of  develop- 
ment is  by  necessity  large.  Thus,  for  Cumberland  County,  which  is 
still  mostly  a  rural  county,  the  potential  effects  on  the  loeaf geography 
can  l>e  large.  Even  now  the  seasonal  influx  of  people  is  substantial; 
as  many  as  17,000  families  visited  one  development  alone  in  1973. 
Moreover,  the  potential  stock  of  lots  for  sale  in  the  existing  develop- 
ments in  Cumberland  County  is  more  than  30,000.  whereas  the  present 
resident  population  of  the  county  is  less  than  21,000. 

Implications 

The  recent  rapid  growth  and  character  of  recreational  development 
in  two  of  the  areas  raises  questions  about  the  local  benefits  and  the 
long-term  economic  prospects  of  such  growth.  It  is  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  impetus  for  development  that  is  potent  economically 
depends  on  large  businesses  of  recreation  whose  goals  are  primarily 
their  own  financial  success.  Local  people  are  often  not  major  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  expanded  economy,  but  increased  public  costs  and 
changes  in  land  uses  can  have  significant  effects  on  their  locality. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  businesses  of  development,  by  necessity,  strive 
for  financial  success  in  the  short-term  but  there  is  as  yet  scant  evidence 
to  expect  them  to  represent  long-term  viability.  They  may  be  creating 
a  local  "boom  and  bust"  economic  cycle. 

Under  the  stress  of  rapid  growth  promoted  by  the  businesses  of 
recreation  as  exemplified  by  recent  developments  in  Cumberland 
County  or  the  national  hotel  chains  in  the  Gatlinburg  area,  what  are 
the  long  term  costs  to  the  local  area  and  their  people  compared  to  the 
benefits?  Recreational  businesses  are  generally  quite  ephemeral  and 
places  noted  for  recreational  activity  have  experienced  faddish  ebbs 
and  flows.  Is  this  a  solid  basis  for  betterment  and  development  of 
rural  areas? 

Another  important  aspect  of  major  recreational  places  is  that  by 
necessity  they  depend  on  urban  populations  as  their  market  of  users. 
Places  dominated  by  large  recreational  developments  become  little 
more  than  extensions  of  the  urban  system  and  have  few  functional 
articulations  with  the  surrounding  rural  settlements.  Is  such  a  situa- 
tion one  of  lasting  benefit  to  rural  localities,  even  if  recreational  devel- 
opments last  for  some  time?  Moreover,  are  the  urban  extensions  and 
forms  of  such  large  size,  based  on  high  volumes  of  seasonal  use  and 
involving  large  costs  for  maintenance  and  travel  proinjqj  to  be  stable 
and  viable  in  such  detached  rural  locations,  especially  in  the  face  of 
expensive  energy  and  declining  mobility  of  people  ? 

The  direction  of  development,  as  exemplified  by  these  cases,  also 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  congruence  of  goals  between  mass 
recreation  as  produced  by  recreational   businesses  and  the  psychic 
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amenity  needs  of  individuals.  Can  the  massive  and  standardized  rec- 
reational commodity,  the  usual  product  of  large  business  enterprises, 
retain  an  amenity  significance  for  the  diversity  of  individual  users? 
If  amenity  values  of  individuals  are  not  served  then  the  business 
purpose  serves  a  fad  and  will  not  long  survive. 

Conclusions 

The  implications  just  raised  can  be  applied  to  the  three  places 
reviewed  here  as  an  assessment  of  their  future.  Recreational  develop- 
ments around  TVA  lakes  seem  reasonably  assured  of  a  future  much 
like  that  of  their  past ;  they  will  continue  to  serve  the  very  individual 
needs  of  persons  who  provide  the  initiatives  of  their  existence.  The 
lack  of  commercial  motivation  in  past  development  indicates  that  the 
future  does  not  necessarily  depend  On  successful  economic  initiatives 
of  businesses.  Moreover,  the  present  scope  of  development  is  quite 
small  and  is  probably  of  a  size  supportable  by  the  inherent  demands 
of  local  populations. 

The  character  of  the  future  in  Gatlinburg  appears  less  certain  than 
for  the  TVA  lakes  area  but  its  continued  existence  also  seems  reason- 
ably assured.  The  uncertainty  stems  in  part  from  the  decisionmaking 
whims  of  nationally-based  businesses  of  recreation  as  they  assess  the 
financial  success  of  their  branch  facilities  in  Gatlinburg.  Withdrawal 
of  any  of  these  large  enterprises  from  the  Gatlinburg  scene  may 
induce  economic  repercussions  and  loss  of  image.  Further  uncertainty 
lies  in  the  degree  to  which  congestion  and  possible  dereliction  of  older 
facilities  may  tarnish  Gatlinburg's  image  and  repel  the  future  user. 
Here  again  any  further  expansion  of  nationally  known  hotels  and 
motels  may  only  heighten  the  dilemma  for  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  continued  existence  of  Gatlinburg  as  a  recreational 
place  seems  assured  because  of  its  location  adjacent  to  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park.  The  Park  is  a  protected  natural  amenity 
attraction  of  national  importance  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
draw  large  numbers  of  visitors.  Thus  despite  any  future  image  prob- 
lems that  may  accompany  the  development  of  Gatlinburg,  Park 
visitors  will  continue  to  depend  on  its  facilities.  In  other  words, 
Gatlinburg  will  continue  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  market  of  people 
attracted  to  the  perceived  amenities  of  the  Park  even  if  its  own 
attractiveness  is  marred  by  standardized  facilities  and  congestion. 

The  development  in  Cumberland  County  may  well  represent  the 
least  stable  of  the  three  recreational  places.  All  indications  are  that 
when  corporate  promotional  efforts  cease  so  do  visitations  to  their 
developments. 

Sales  promotions  are  hardly  a  basis  for  solid  development  and  the 
infrastructure  and  facilities  that  are  built  are  unlikely  to  become 
major  attractions  in  their  own  right.  Decline  may  come  as  rapidly 
as  the  recent  rate  of  development,  The  Cumberland  area  lias  no  base 
of  natural  amenity  attraction  like  that  of  the  National  Park  for 
Gatlinburg  and  no  substantial  local  clientele  to  support  existing  or 
further  development  as  is  the  case  with  TVA  lakes  area.  Moreover. 
the  changing  economic  and  energy^realities  introduce  additional  un- 
certainties about  the  viability  of  this  extended  urban  life-stvlo  and 
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its  wasteful  part-time  use  of  facilities.  Finally,  should  these  develop- 
ments succeed  they  would  then  lose  whatever  amenity  attraction  that 
now  exists  because  their  planned  form  will  make  them  even  more 
congested  than  most  city  suburbs. 

Two  general  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  these  three  case 
areas  with  respect  to  the  potential  role  of  recreational  activity  in  rural 
development.  First,  major  recreational  developments  today  are  usually 
the  product  of  business  decisions.  They  succeed  or  fail  largely  to  the 
extent  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  invested  in  infrastructure 
and  promotion  to  make  them  appealing  to  the  recreational  fads  and 
fashions  of  a  large  regional  or  national  market.  The  extent  to  which 
recreational  facilities  and  services  depend  on  the  financial  support  and 
management  acumen  of  large  business  enterprises  and  the  fads  they 
serve  is  probably  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  ephemeral  character  of 
recreational  places.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  uncertain  prospects 
recreational  activity  has  as  a  viable  form  of  rural  development.  Second, 
because  major  recreational  developments  impose  substantial  land  use 
and  ownership  changes  and  can  create  large  volumes  of  visitation  by 
extensive  promotion,  they  may  have  a  large  impact  on  local  rural 
areas  and  create  a  legacy  that  is  not  compatible  with  the  long-term  uses 
of  these  areas. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  APPA- 
LACHIAN RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  A  WEST 
VIRGINIA  CASE  STUDY 

(By  Dr.  Kenard  E.  Smith,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  and  Dr.  Arnold  R.  Alanen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.) 


Recreational  development  often  is  touted  as  a  vehicle  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  various  socioeconomic  problems  in  Appalachia.  Although  such 
development  has  not  occurred  at  the  pace  some  proponents  might  de- 
sire, recent  years  have  seen  the  emergence  of  several  very  substantial 
recreation  projects  and  proposals  in  many  areas  of  the  region.  These 
developments,  quite  obviously,  will  contribute  to  changes  of  both  a 
positive  and  negative  nature  in  Appalachia.  Evaluating  the  actual 
impact  of  such  large-scale  development  projects  is  a  most  difficult  task, 
however,  whether  considering  physical  phenomena  or  the  even  more 
nebulous  properties  of  the  socioeconomic  realm. 

This  paper  focuses  upon  some  of  the  social  and  economic  issues  that 
are  of  concern  within  this  unique  and  culturally  rich  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  study  area,  an  isolated  rural  county  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, straddles  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  border.  (Figure  1.) 
Within  the  area  construction  has  begun  already  on  "Snowshoe,"  a  mul- 
timillion  dollar  ski  resort  and  recreation  facility.  The  developers  ex- 
pect the  complex  eventually  to  become  one  of  the  largest  resort  facili- 
ties in  the  eastern  United  States. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  facility  and  its  setting,  the  follow- 
ing discussion  seeks  to  assess :  1)  the  impact  such  a  project  might  have 
upon  the  area's  service  network,  and  2)  the  attitudes  of  local  residents 
relative  to  such  a  large-scale  development  project. 
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Figure  1. — Appalachian  regional  setting. 

Regional  setting 

Pochontas  County,  West  Virginia,  the  focal  point  for  this  study,  is 
bisected  by  the  Alleghany  Plateau  to  the  west  and  Appalachian  Ridge 
and  Valley  region  to  the  east.  Because  only  twenty  percent  of  the  total 
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county  area  contains  land  with  less  than  an  eight  percent  slope,  devel- 
opment efforts  always  have  been  arduous.  The  country's  population 
pattern  reflects  the  limitations  of  the  mountainous  terrain  and  the 
paucity  of  level  land  for  agricultural  activities.  (Figure  2.)  The  most 
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Figure  2. — Population  distribution :  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va. 
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outstanding  economic  activity  of  the  region  has  been  related  to  logging 
and  lumbering;  but  this  single  industry  orientation  reached  a  zenith 
already  during  the  early  1900's,  leaving  ghost  towns  and  economic 

stagnation  in  its  wake. 

Population  figures  for  the  county  also  reflect  the  demise  of  losing 
activity.  Since  L920,  the  county  has  exhibited  continuous  population 
decline,  with  a  loss  of  1,300  residents  taking  place  between  1960  and 
1970  alone.  In  fact,  the  total  1970  population  is  weighted  heavily 
toward  the  dependent  age  groups.  The  groups  comprised  of  persons 
over  55  years  of  age  are  especially  noteworthy  in  that  they  not  only 
constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  county  population,  but 
also  are  growing  in  absolute  numbers.  (Figure  3.)  This  would  indicate 
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Figube  3. — Age-Sex  Distribution :  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va.  1960-70), 


that  the  older  residents  are  staying  in  the  county  after  retirement, 
and  that  the  county  is  becoming  a  focal  point  for  retirees  arriving 
from  other  areas.  All  findings  indicate  that  the  majority  of  these 
migrants  are  former  residents  returning  to  the  county  after  completing 
their  working  years  elsewhere.  The  significance  of  place  and  kinship 
bonds,  so  long  noted  among  Appalachian  residents,  would  appear  to 
be  borne  out  by  these  observations. 

The  county  also  is  located  within  a  broad  region  designated  as  a 
potential  "termination  recreation  complex"  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.1  While  the  general  region  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  national   forests,  hunting,  fishing  and  two  nationally  rec- 


1  "Recreation    Areas    Designated    in    Appalachian    Highlands,"    Appalachia,    2    (October 
1968),  pp.   11-16. 
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ognized  hotels  (The  Homestead  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and  The  Green- 
brier located  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.),  efforts  to  promote 
tourism  within  the  specific  area  have  been  rewarded  with  no  more  than 
minimal  seasonal  income.  The  narrow-gauge  Cass  Scenic  Railroad, 
for  example,  is  the  sole  facility  possessing  any  significant  tourist 
"image'';  and  the  only  other  major  development,  albeit  non-tourist 
oriented,  is  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  (N.R.A.O.) 
established  in  1957.  The  character  of  the  county  is  mirrored  once  again 
when  it  is  realized  that  X.R.A.O.  officials  chose  to  locate  in  Pocahontas 
County  because  of  its  isolation  from  major  cities,  airways  and  radio 
interference.2 

With  this  isolated  regional  setting  in  mind,  the  remainder  of  the 
paper  will  focus  upon  particular  locational  and  situational  qualities 
of  the  ski  resort  and  the  range  of  local  attitudes  toward  recreational 
development  in  Pocahontas  County. 

Locational  considerations 

Locational  considerations,  whether  dealing  with  site  or  situation, 
are  of  critical  importance  to  any  resort  facility,  especially  ski  centers 
of  the  projected  Snowshoe  size.  The  Snowshoe  site  is  outstanding  in  at 
least  three  respects.  First,  the  site  is  located  in  a  precipitation  zone 
that  averages  at  least  100  inches  of  annual  snowfall  (Fig.  4)  ;  in  fact, 


Figure  4. — Mean  annual  snowfall  (inches^  for  the  Southeastern  United  States. 


2  The  Character  of  Deer  Creek  Valley  as  a  site  for  the  N.R.A.O.  facility  is  described  by 
Richard  M.  Emberton,  "National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,"  Science,  CXXX  (Nov. 
13,  1956),  pp.  1307-1318. 
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the  Qorth-facing  howl  is  reported  to  average  180  inches.3  Second  the 
visual  and  historic  amenities  of  the  former  fogging  company  property 
add  to  its  uniqueness.  Finally,  the  ski  slopes  boast  a  vertical  rise  of 

L500  feet,  a  feature  which  is  quite  atypical  of  southern  skiing  but 
analogous  to  the  best  resorts  in  the  eastern  United  Stat 

The  situational  or  regional  context  of  a  ski  area  relative  to  nearby 
markets  and  competitors  is  also  well  documented  in  the  recreational 
literature.  Distance  to  major  metropolitan  areas  is  a  most  important 
consideration;  but  availability  of  all-weather  roads,  hospitals  and 
services  and  complementary  recreational  activities  also  enhance  the 
recreational  experience.  It  is  the  authors'  contention  that  situational 
considerations  are  of  primary  importance  in  as>es>ing  the  Snowshoe 
project. 

Other  national  ski  resorts  proximate  to  the  Snowshoe  site  would 
enhance  its  appeal  as  one  attraction  within  a  larger  winter  sports  area 
complex.  Whereas  other  ski  areas  have  been  proposed  for  the  region, 
the  only  competitor  within  75  miles  of  the  Snowshoe  project  is  located 
at  The  Homestead.  In  addition,  Snowshoe  and  The  Homestead  are 
separated  by  a  series  of  steep  ridges  and  valleys  which  expands  their 
temporal  division  even  more  so.  Xicholls"  survey  revealed  that  The 
Homestead  primarily  serves  a  regional  skier  market,  with  seventy 
percent  of  the  participants  coming  from  Roanoke,  Charlottesville, 
Staunton,  and  Lynchburg.  Va.5 

To  act  as  a  destination,  national  or  vacation  ski  resort,  Snowshoe's 
promoters  will  have  to  promote  its  uniqueness,  completeness,  and 
variety  very  carefully  if  adequate  mid-week  skier  volumes  are  to  be 
sustained.  The  lack  of  ski  area  competitors  in  the  region  cannot  be 
considered  an  asset  in  terms  of  Snowshoe's  development,  and  the  pauc- 
ity of  other  significant  tourist-related  facilities  may  make  the  resort 
less  attractive  to  an  increasingly  sophisticated  public  that  often  de- 
mands a  multi-faceted  recreational  package.6  The  Cass  Scenic  Rail- 
road and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory, are  the  only  attractions  that  currently  provide  visibility  for  such 
an  isolated  region. 

The  cultural,  social  and  economic  environment:  An  assessment 

Whereas  most  environmental  impact  studies  emphasize  the  physi- 
cal environment  within  their  framework  of  reference,  an  assessment 
of  cultural,  social  and  economic  impacts  is  no  less  essential.  Certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  any  such  assessment  involves 
the  "mood"  or  receptivity  of  local  residents  relative  to  large  scale  de- 
velopment projects.  Given  its  declining  population,  sizeable  amount 
of  Federal  land  and  isolation  from  metropolitan  areas,  it  definitely  can 
be  said  that  one  of  Pocahontas  County's  primary  characteristics  is  its 
rural-oriented  environment.  As  mentioned  before,  the  isolation  from 


3  Snowshoe  Ski  Area  promotional  literature,  1974. 

*  For  an  entertaining  interpretation  of  the  prohlems  that  occur  when  adopting  a  northern 
snort  to  a  southern  social  and  physical  context  see  Rohert  Coram.  "Schussing  Throuph 
Dixie:    :&?<"/,#!."  New  York  Times.  Feb.   16,  1075.  nn.   1XX  &  lfiXX. 

•"  Leland  L.  Nicholls.  "A  Geographical  Analysis  of  Selected  Ski  Resorts  in  the  South" 
(Unpublished  Ph.  D.  Dissertation.  Knoxville  :  The  University  of  Tennessee.  1972),  pp. 
76-77. 

8  Smith,  for  example,  has  demonstrated  that  in  Colorado  proximity  to  competitive  ski 
areas  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  individual  facilities.  See.  TOnard  F.  Smith.  "Location 
Analysis  of  Hiirh-Volumc  Skiinjr  in  Western  United  States"  (Unpublished  Ph.D  disserta- 
tion. Minneapolis  :  University  of  Minnesota.  1974).  p.  179. 
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major  cities,  airways  and  radio  interference  prompted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at  Green  Bank. 
Hence,  one  might  expect  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  increased 
tourist  activity  from  Green  Bank  Community  residents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  component  of  the  project  invari- 
ably is  mentioned  as  being  of  very  great  importance  to  the  local  area. 
While  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  that  will  be  fostered 
by  the  project  and  related  activities  is  the  foremost  consideration 
among  residents,  other  facets  of  the  economic  spectrum  also  will  be 
influenced  by  the  recreation  project. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  will  be  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  service  facilities  found  within  the  region.  At  present, 
practically  all  of  the  services  and  functions  provided  by  the  county's 
towns,  villages  and  hamlets  are  oriented  directly  toward  the  needs  of 
local  residents.  The  only  significant  exceptions  are  a  few  seasonal  serv- 
ices related  to  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad,  some  scattered  tourist  oriented 
facilities  for  the  general  public,  and  a  few  provisions  for  itinerant 
construction  workers  employed  in  projects  of  various  duration 
throughout  the  region. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recreation- 
oriented  visitors  and  residents  will  change  the  entire  complexion  of 
the  region.  In  an  effort  to  focus  upon  the  most  basic  activities  which 
likely  will  experience  a  transition  because  of  large-scale  recrea- 
tional development,  an  inventory  of  retail  stores,  service  stations 
restaurants,  and  hotels/motels  was  made.7  Although  this  is  a  seem- 
ingly, mundane  exercise,  the  relationship  between  such  activities  and 
tourism  is  quite  evident,  and  the  potential  problems  posed  by  the  un- 
regulated development  of  such  facilities  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  inventory  revealed  that  Pocahontas  County  was  not  only  an 
isolated  entity  in  itself,  but  that  the  resort  site  was  within  one  of  the 
most  remote  areas  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  very 
small  retail  outlets  presently  equipped  only  to  serve  basic  local  needs, 
it  was  determined  that  the  nearest  facilities  of  any  significance  were 
between  15-30  miles  from  the  site.  The  potential  problems  of  service 
delivery  will  be  compounded  even  further  when  it  is  recognized  that 
the  highway  network  between  these  centers  and  the  site  is  most  difficult 
to  negotiate — especially  when  considering  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
countrywide  planning  controls  and  mechanisms.  The  possibility  of 
ubiquitous  franchise  architecture  arising  in  an  area  already  so  rich  in 
indigenous  local  and  regional  culture  is  an  unfortunate  but  very  real 
prospect.  Seasonal  and  second  home  communities,  unless  carefully  and 
sensitively  developed,  also  can  create  visual  experiences  entirely  out 
of  scale  or  context,  not  to  mention  their  impact  upon  the  physical  and 
social  environment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern,  however,  involves  the  local  residents 
themselves  and  the  possible  difficulties  that  an  influx  of  new  residents 
might  create  in  an  area  relatively  untouched  by  many  facets  of  con- 
temporary society.  While  it  often  is  a  difficult  matter  to  accommodate, 
a  recognition  and  respect  for  local  values  and  culture  hopefully  would 

7  The  inventory  was  derived  from  the  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  Reference  Book  (January 
1974),  with  further  confirmation  being  made  viajield  surveys. 
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underlie  any  decision  involving  significant  change  for  the  area.  With- 
out certain  controls,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  group  of  politically 
sophisticated  non-resident  megalopolites  could  begin  to  manage 
various  facets  of  activity  within  the  region. 

Attitudinal  considerations 

Given  the  face  that  this  is  an  isolated  rural  area  and  that  many  local 
residents  enjoy  relative  freedom  from  environmental  regulations  asso- 
ciated with  a  growing  tourist  industry,  an  effort  was  made  to  monitor 
certain  attitudes  held  by  a  cross-section  of  county  residents.  This 
survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  local  attitudes  reflect 
the  anti-growth  syndrome  noted  in  other  scenic  areas  of  the  United 
States,8  or  if  residents  anticipate  the  regional  spillover  effects  the 
project  will  exert  upon  the  physical  environment,  economic  and  social 
institutions,  and  job  market. 

To  survey  local  attitudes  toward  development,  a  questionnaire  was 
administered  on  February  19,  1974,  to  all  students  attending  the  only 
high  school  in  the  county.  It  was  assumed  that  such  student  opinions 
would  represent  a  cross-section  of  local  family  attitudes.  The  assess- 
ment of  such  attitudes  and  impressions  is  an  important  but  often 
negleted  aspect  of  any  environmental  impact  analysis — especially 
when  considering  individual  differences  in  knowledge,  purpose  and 
standards  of  desirability.  Secondly,  it  is  our  assumption  that  the  at- 
titudes of  future  residents  and  the  potential  labor  force  of  the  county 
are  very  significant. 

Among  the  findings  from  the  492  valid  questionnaires  (an  80  per- 
cent sample)  were  several  interesting  facts  and  attitudes  relating  to 
the  group.  First,  approximately  27  percent  of  the  students  indicated 
that  their  fathers  were  unemployed.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  Snowshoe  project  might  provide  job  opportunities  for  a  certain 
number  of  county  and  regional  residents,  and  somewhat  mitigate  the 
local  impact  of  a  chronic  unemployment  situation. 

Second,  82  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  education  beyond 
high  school  was  very  important  to  them,  but  68  percent  expressed  a 
desire  to  live  in  the  county  after  graduation.  When  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  reality,  the  magnitude  of  both  responses  undoubtedly  is  overly 
idealistic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  that  any  employment  possibilities 
generated  by  Snowshoe  and  related  activities  will  be  attractive  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  county's  young  adults. 

Third,  77  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  Snowshoe  would  have  a 
positive  impact  upon  the  county.  This  confirms  the  results  of  other 
studies  which  show  that  overall  opposition  to  development  (i.e.,  the 
no-growth  movement)  is  rather  weak  in  economically  depressed 
areas,  and  among  lower  income  people  especially.9 

Also  of  significance,  however,  were  the  23  percent  who  felt  that 
Snowshoe  would  have  a  negative  impact  upon  the  county.  This  is  a 
sizeable  minority  that  might  be  a  most  effective  source  of  opposition 


8  See,  for  example,  Clifford  E.  Southard,  The  Anti^Growth  Syndrome  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (Washington,  D.C.  :  Department  of  State,  Senior  Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy, 
1973).  47  pp. 

9  Ihid.,  p.  2  :  and  A.  J.  Wiener,  "The  Future  of  Economic  Activity.  With  Questions  and 
Answers,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  408  (July 
1973),  pp.  50-51. 
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during  the  early  stages  of  planning,  promotion,  and  development.  The 
opposition  existed  despite  the  Snowshoe  Corporation's  effective,  low- 
key  public  relations  campaign  (only  18  percent  of  the  students  were 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  project) . 

Conclusion 

This  study  has  shown  that  at  present  Pocahontas  County's  service 
and  delivery  systems  are  equipped  to  handle  no  more  than  basic  local 
needs,  with  the  problems  compounded  even  further  by  an  inadequate 
road  network.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  planning  controls  could  lead  to 
negative  ramifications  as  far  as  future  development  is  concerned. 

The  attitudinal  survey  perhaps  raises  more  questions  than  answers, 
but  it  does  indicate  the  need  for  further  analyses  of  local  attitude  when 
developing  environmental  impact  reports.  While  this  study  shows 
that  at  least  in  one  area  of  Appalachia,  attitudes  toward  recreational 
development  generally  are  optimistic  and  favorable,  it  also  demon- 
strates the  need  to  determine  the  location  and  magnitude  of  opposition 
and  support  groups  for  a  project  having  substantial  local  and  regional 
impact.  Few  studies  demonstrate  the  many  nuances  of  opinion  that 
may  be  held  by  various  subgroups  within  seemingly  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation aggregates. 

Hopefully,  this  study  has  presented  issues  for  consideration  when 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  regional  service  facilities  and/or  the  re- 
ceptivity of  local  populations  to  a  new  development  or  industry. 
These  kinds  of  data  will  assist  decision  makers  in  comprehending  the 
potentialities  problems  which  may  be  anticipated  when  a  particular 
development  course  is  chosen.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  before  "com- 
plete" environmental  impact  statements  can  be  written,  additional 
research  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  diverse  properties  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  realms. 


THE  URBAN  SHADOW:  THE  RURAL  FRINGE  OF 
EXPANDING  URBAN  AREAS 


INTRODUCTION 

(By  John  Minton,  Asheboro  Department  of  Planning,  Asheboro,  N.C.) 


A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  possibly  too  much,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  forecasting,  analyzing  and  otherwise  dealing  with  change 
and  growth  in  urban  areas.  We  are  now  beginning  to  direct  the  same 
skills  and  methods  to  rural  change  and  growth ;  our  presence  at  the 
Boone  Conference  is  a  good  illustration  of  such  concern.  Somewhere 
out  here,  though,  we  must  conceptualize  an  "edge,"  a  line  to  which 
urban  development  has  expanded  and  beyond  which  the  area  is  still 
undeniably  rural.  Indeed,  if  such  an  edge  cannot  be  easily  found  and 
plotted,  it  must  then  be  arbitrarily  established  if  only  to  help  build 
and  maintain  our  order  of  things  as  we  would  have  them. 

In  reality,  the  rural  fringe  of  expanding  urban  areas  is  a  vague, 
amorphous  area  marked  by  changing  landscapes,  changing  owner- 
ships, and  changing  values,  monetary  and  otherwise.  Rising  expecta- 
tions are  likely  to  be  matched  by  growing  hostilities  as  changes  occur, 
not  so  much  as  a  result  of  local  personal  preferences  than  as  a  result 
of  response  to  market  pressures  in  our  predominately  free-enterprise 
society. 

The  urban  shadow  is  real,  though  often  unmeasurable,  existing  in 
varying  shades  of  grey  at  the  interface  between  the  purely  urban  and 
the  purely  rural.  This  interface  is  often  most  apparent  in  the  disrup- 
tive, damaging  effects  of  unsightly,  uneconomic  land  uses.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  land  use  and  development  are  often  controlled  in- 
adequately, if  at  all,  in  the  fluctuating  transition  zone  which  marks 
the  urban  shadow. 

The  following  papers  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  urban-rural 
interface  on  two  levels,  a  general  overview  of  the  potential  impacts 
of  change  (Bingham),  and  a  possible  solution  to  the  control  of  prob- 
able change  on  a  regional  basis.  (Perry). 
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RURAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  URBAN  EXPANSION:  A 
NEGLECTED  DIMENSION  IN  PLANNING 

(By  Edgar  Bingham,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.) 


The  past  two  decades  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  vast  array  of 
horror  stories.  Most  alarming,  though,  is  the  idea  that  the  non-fiction, 
real  life  publications  are  much  more  terrifying  than  the  products  of 
the  most  distorted  human  imagination.  Can  you  think  of  fiction  more 
chilling  than  "Silent  Spring,"  written  by  a  scientist  basing  her  pre- 
dictions in  good  scientific  fashion  on  what  she  saw  happening  at  the 
time  she  was  writing  the  book?  Even  more  frightening  is  "Since 
Silent  Spring"  by  Frank  Graham  outlining  the  many  deadly  possi- 
bilities of  which  Miss  Carson  spoke  that  became  realities  in  the  eight 
years  from  1962  to  1970.  Not  intended  as  an  alarmist  publication,  but 
still  in  the  real  life  horror  category  are  Gottman's  "Megalopolis"  and 
Edward  Higbee's  "The  Squeeze,"  the  first  tracing  the  interlocking 
urban  sprawl  linking  the  cities  of  the  east  coast  from  Portland,  Maine 
to  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  and  the  second  envisioning  an  all- 
encompassing  megalopolis  growing  like  a  virulent  cancer  without 
order,  without  effective  planning,  with  the  multiplicity  of  jurisdictions 
vying  for  power  and  revenue  sources,  and  whose  functional  roles  over- 
lap at  every  corner.  Almost  as  frightening  is  a  book  written  in  1970 
by  Dr.  Higbee  entitled  "A  Question  of  Priorities"  and  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Buckminster  Fuller's  "Operating  Manual  for  Spaceship 
Earth."  Higbee  envisions  an  urbanized  world,  increasingly  dependent 
upon  its  own  man-made  synthetic  environment  of  integrated  resource- 
supply  systems.  He  suggests  that  if  man  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his 
potential,  the  world  of  the  future  must  be  a  managed  world,  in  which 
man  is  challenged  to  invent  a  culture  of  compatibility  for  mass  popu- 
lations which  will  live  at  high  densities  in  synthetic  habitats.  Orwell's 
"1984"  written  at  least  partly  with  tongue  in  cheek;  Higbee's  book 
is  a  serious  work  written  by  a  highly  competent  scholar.  In  fact,  he 
warns  us  that  "if,  for  lack  of  faith  in  abundance  through  techno- 
logical progress,  or  for  lack  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of  society  to  be 
responsible,  urbanization  should  fail  to  accommodate  all  the  world's 
expanding  populations  within  its  ecological  system  as  it  evolves,  it 
could  strangle  humanity  in  an  authoritarian  tyranny  more  rigid  than 
it  has  heretofore  experienced." 

Alongside  of  Fuller  and  Higbee  is  the  work  of  Ian  McHarg  who 
suggests  that  man's  idea  that  he  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  everything  that  is  found  therein  is  pushing  us  toward  an  early 
doomsday.  McHarg  suggests  that  the  sum  total  of  the  human  manipu- 
lation of  the  natural  environment  to  date  has  been  one  of  general 
destruction  rather  than  beneficiation.  His  warning  is  that  man  push 
toward  the  understanding  that  he  is  but  a  single  cell  in  a  vast  eco- 
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system,  but  whoso  function  is  vital  to  the  functioning  of  the  whole.  In 
other  words,  rather  than  our  survival  being  dependent  on  our  ability 
to  manipulate  our  surroundings,  it  will  he  dependent  upon  our  ability 
to  find  our  niche  in  the  system  and  adapt  ourselves  to  it. 

Harry  Commoner  in  "The  Closing  Circle"  points  to  the  sharp  con- 
trast between  the  logic  of  ecology  and  the  state  of  the  real  world.  He 
suggests  that  what  is  real  in  our  lives  and,  in  contrast  to  the  reasonable 
logic  of  ecology,  chaotic  and  intractable,  is  the  apparently  hopeless 
inertia  of  the  economic  and  political  system;  its  fantastic  agility  in 
sliding  away  from  the  basic  issues  which  logic  reveals;  the  selfish 
maneuvering  of  those  in  power;  and  their  willingness  to  use  even 
environmental  deterioration  as  a  step  toward  more  political  power. 
He  further  adds  that  "we  are  in  an  environmental  crisis  because  the 
means  by  which  we  use  the  ecosphere  to  produce  wealth  are  destructive 
of  the  ecosphere  itself,"  concluding  that  "the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction is  self-destructive;  the  present  course  of  human  civilization 
is  suicidal." 

The  one  thing  that  Commoner,  Higbee,  Fuller,  and  McHarg  have  in 
common  is  that  all  see  an  already  highly  urbanized  society  becoming 
more  urban  dominated,  and  an  already  highly  technical  society  becom- 
ing more  technical.  Those  within  our  society  who  are  already  con- 
cerned about  the  way  human  development  has  tended  to  by-pass 
ecological  realities  are  becoming  increasingly  skeptical  that  the  urban- 
oriented  decision  making  powers  are  either  aware  of  what  is  of  vital 
concern  in  the  rural  landscape,  or  willing  to  measure  these  concerns 
against  the  short  term  economic  benefits  to  the  urban  center  and  its 
economic  base. 

Urban  expansion  generally  follows  a  multipronged  approach. 
Industry  moves  beyond  the  city  boundaries  in  search  of  cheap  land, 
lower  taxes,  easier  access,  or  to  escape  restriction  on  operations  im- 
posed by  the  city.  Housing  developers  generally  invade  the  rural  areas 
because  of  the  appeal  of  open  space  along  with  lower  taxes  and 
cheaper  land.  And  wherever  the  people  move  market-oriented  func- 
tions such  as  retail  stores,  these  are  quickly  followed  by  service  estab- 
lishments, churches,  etc.  Most  urban  expansion  does  not  follow  a  pre- 
determined plan,  therefore,  likely  creating  more  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture than  it  solves  in  the  present.  There  will  be  demands  for  develop- 
ment of  new  roads,  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  garbage  pickup, 
fire  and  police  protection  and  schools,  which  the  rural  administrative 
unit  beyond  the  city  may  not  be  in  a  financial  position  to  provide.  At 
the  same  time,  development,  whatever  character  it  takes,  is  still  highly 
dependent  upon  the  city,  and  the  city  becomes  more  financially  bur- 
dened in  providing  urban  services  to  people  who  cannot  be  asked  to 
share  the  resultant  tax  load. 

One  of  the  many  disturbing  real-life  non-fiction  stories  that  I  have 
read  within  the  last  few  years  came  from  an  article  by  Robin  Best 
entitled  "March  of  the  Concrete  Junffle."  Best  points  to  the  prospect 
of  a  paved  over  Britain  by  the  year  3000  A.D.  For  England  and  Wales 
the  presence  of  green  open  space  will  have  disappeared  by  2800  A.D. 
Already  11  percent  of  the  land  south  of  Scotland  is  urban  and  within 
another  century  this  will  have  grown  to  a  quarter  of  the  entire  area. 
According  to  Best  another  300  years  will  see  all  the  lower  grade  farm- 
land and  countryside  not  specially  protected  for  amenity  purposes 
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eaten  away — and  development  beyond  that  time  will  engulf  the  wilder 
hills  and  moorlands  with  brick  and  concrete.  During  this  century  the 
rate  of  urban  spread  in  England  has  been  about  one  percent  per  decade. 
To  indicate  that  Mr.  Best  is  not  being  overly  pessimistic,  he  suggests 
a  conservative  growth  of  population  for  England  and  Wales  to  100 
million  by  the  year  2100  A.D.  Assuming  that  these  people  are  to  be 
provided  with  what  amounts  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  living  space 
the  total  urban  land  area  by  that  time  will  amount  to  close  to  8.9  mil- 
lion acres  or  approximately  27  percent  of  the  England- Wales  area. 

Lest  we  cynically  suggest  that  this  is  England's  problem,  let  us 
look  at  some  projections  for  the  United  States.  Harold  M.  Mayer 
writing  in  the  "Yearbook  of  Agriculture"  for  1958  noted  that  the 
urban  land  area  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  more  than  18 
million  acres,  or  about  one  percent  of  the  total,  which  shows  the  rate 
of  conversion  of  farm  land  into  non-farm  use  increasing  at  an  increas- 
ing rate,  suggesting  that  urban  areas  might  logically  be  expected  to 
double  the  amount  of  land  they  occupy  within  two  to  three  decades. 
The  present  one  percent  mentioned  above  has  been  drawn  from  an 
arable  land  base  that  might  optimistically  amount  to  25  percent  of  our 
total  land  area;  the  land  that  will  be  occupied  with  the  doubling  pre- 
dicted is  and  will  be  cropland  that  is  used  for  highly  intensive  spe- 
cialty products  with  a  value  per  acre  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
other  agricultural  land.  Thus  while  the  total  acreage  lost  should  not 
appear  alarming,  the  total  productivity  lost  will  be  much  more  so. 
With  the  world  of  1975  facing  the  most  serious  food  crisis  in  modern 
history,  this  loss  becomes  more  significant. 

Up  to  now  our  primary  focus  has  been  on  the  rate  at  which  urban 
expansion  has  been  taking  place.  Of  equal  or  perhaps  of  more  concern 
are  the  paths  that  urban-oriented  land  uses  follow.  In  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia the  expanding  ribbons  of  concrete,  the  super  highways  that 
connect  our  urban  areas,  almost  always  follow  a  path  that  splits  the 
broadest  and  most  fertile  valleys  down  the  middle,  the  industries 
which  follow  invariably  select  sites  also  on  the  fertile  alluvial  bottom- 
lands, as  do  the  housing  developers,  and  the  various  service  activities. 
As  M.  Mason  Gaffney  noted  in  the  1963  "Yearbook  of  Agriculture," 
the  most  striking  aspect  of  cities  today  is  their  rapid  outward  thrust. 
The  value  of  land  for  urban  use  being  what  it  is,  cities,  if  not  con- 
trolled, gobble  up  farmland  at  will. 

Once  the  city  starts  to  expand  shock  waves  extend  far  beyond  the 
visible  evidences  of  its  spread.  Rural  land  comes  under  the  urban  value 
system  long  before  urban  uses  reach  out  to  claim  it,  for  the  possibilities 
of  urban  or  industrial  occupation  excite  speculative  hopes  until  the 
price  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  urban  limits.  Once  the  price  of 
land  reaches  a  certain  level  it  is  no  longer  practical  for  it  to  be  used 
for  farming,  because  the  speculative  buyer  has  taken  it  out  of  use, 
content  to  hold  it  as  it  is  until  its  access  value  increases  to  the  point 
whereby  it  is  profitable  to  sell.  The  buying  goes  on,  for  no  one  ever 
expects  the  value  of  land  to  decline,  and  generally  those  who  buy 
land  in  advance  of  its  ultimate  use  seldom,  if  ever,  pay  tax  on  the  rise 
in  value  as  long  as  they  do  not  sell. 

While  we  are  primarily  concerned  about  the  loss  of  good  farm  land 
through  urban  expansion,  we  are  a-lso  concerned  about  the  aesthetic 
deterioration  and  the  loss  of  many  human  values  associated  with  the 
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urban  advance.  Extending  far  out  from  the  city's  border  narrow  strips 
of  development  front  every  major  road,  littering  the  rural  byways  and 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  The  impact  of  speculative  land  buying 
creates  a  no-man's  land  around  the  city,  with  once  highly  productive 

fields  filled  with  weeds  and  pioneer  shrubs,  silent  testimony  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  economic  system  that  breeds  such  practices.  Urban 
expansion  generally  precedes  the  services  that  are  really  needed  to 
sustain  it.  Housing  developments  occur  before  sewage  facilities  are 
developed,  often  in  densities  that  are  too  great  to  be  served  by  septic 
systems  and  sometimes  over  bedrock  and  soils  totally  unsuited  for 
such  disposal.  These  inadequate  septic  or  sewage  systems  can  cause 
odor  pollution  as  well  as  surface  and  subsurface  water  pollution. 

Environmentalists  have  expressed  repeated  concern  over  the  human 
occupation  of  delicate,  precarious  ecosystems.  Iran  McHarg  in  "De- 
sign with  Nature"  points  up  the  impact  of  man's  building  of  settle- 
ments upon  primary  and  secondary  dunes  in  New  Jersey.  Houses 
have  been  built,  the  anchoring  vegetation  destroyed,  the  groundwater 
withdrawn,  and  the  surfaces  paved  and  covered  with  the  high  density 
housing  characteristic  of  high  value  beach  front  locations.  In  1962 
a  violent  storm  lashed  the  entire  east  coast  and  the  estimated  damage 
in  New  Jersey  amounted  to  80  million  dollars.  Twenty-four  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  8300  more  severely  damaged  and  several  people 
killed.  Immediately  after  the  waves  had  subsided,  though,  the  wreckage 
was  either  pushed  into  the  sea  or  burned,  the  streets  were  uncovered, 
and  new  houses  began  to  be  built  again. 

Ecologists  are  much  concerned  about  urban  sprawl  reaching  out 
from  our  coastal  cities  from  Maine  to  Texas,  destroying  the  habitats 
of  thousands  of  forms  of  wildlife. that  happen  to  be  in  its  path.  Dr. 
Stephen  W.  Hitchcock  noted  recently  that  the  salt  marshes  margining 
most  of  the  Atlantic  shore  serve  as  spawning  grounds  for  more  than 
75  species  of  fish,  many  vital  to  our  commercial  fishing  industry.  For 
Virginia  alone,  total  destruction  of  these  would  mean  a  loss  of  per- 
haps 25  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  fishing  industry,  in  the  95  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  catch  is  nurtured  by  these  marshes.  But  the 
battle  that  is  being  waged  is  for  high  stakes,  and  land  values  have  been 
rising  at  phenomenal  rates.  Tidal  marshes  in  the  Hackensack  area  of 
New  Jersey  were  selling  for  $110,000  per  acre  in  1962  and  undoubtedly 
go  much  higher  today.  The  value  of  marshland  in  Virginia  would  not 
likely  go  so  high  but  its  value  for  urban-oriented  uses  would  be  rela- 
tive to  its  distance  from  major  urban  centers.  It's  too  bad  that  eco- 
nomically ingenious  man  has  not  come  up  with  a  cost-benefit  analysis 
that  would  give  an  appropriate  economic  evaluation  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life  that  occupies  this  major  habitat, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  aesthetic  values  of  these  wildlife  areas  to  the 
human  spirit. 

Far  removed  from  the  major  urban  centers,  but  generated  by  their 
demands  and  duplicating  the  city's  focus  on  things,  are  the  recrea- 
tional and  second  home  complexes  that  have  sprouted  up  in  almost 
every  beautiful  landscape  in  the  American  realm.  As  they  have  grown 
to  massive  size  they  have  created  many  of  the  same  problems  the 
urban  dwellers  left  their  city  homes  to  escape.  Rural  roads,  never 
built  to  meet  a  heavy  demand,  become  clogged  with  traffic;  air,  water, 
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and  noise  pollution  become  more  and  more  serious  in  previously  un- 
touched areas. 

Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  greatest  cost  of  urban  extensions  into 
rural  areas  has  been  the  drastic  alteration  of  the  human  mix  and  of 
human  values.  The  changes,  though  subtle  in  form,  are  devastating 
to  a  way  of  life  that  has  been  a  part  of  Americana  from  the  time  of 
the  nation's  inception.  Though  the  people  were  often  not  in  close 
physical  contact,  the  sense  of  community  has  probably  been  as  strong 
in  rural  America  as  anywhere  on  earth.  Neither  the  urban-oriented 
housing  developments,  nor  the  urban-sponsored  second  home  villages 
seem  to  have  the  capacity  to  engender  community  feeling.  Their  oc- 
cupants often  share  nothing  in  common  other  than  adjacency  on  a 
common  plot  of  land.  The  community  church,  the  earlier  social  center 
of  rural  America,  no  longer  plays  a  community  binding  role,  and 
community-sponsored  activities  of  earlier  rural  America,  such  as 
quilting  bees  and  barn  dances,  have  been  relegated  to  the  cultural 
museum.  The  common  human  identit}'  with  the  land  has  been  or  is 
being  destroyed  by  speculatively  high  prices,  forcing  would-be  small 
farmers  to  give-up  and  get-out  or  be  absorbed  by  a  colony  of  strangers. 
In  other  cases,  strong  capital-based  agri-businesses,  controlled  from 
urban  centers,  absorb  the  good  land  and  change  the  farm  community 
to  just  another  form  of  industrial  complex.  In  either  case,  the  culture 
dies  or  is  preserved,  as  the  Appalachian  culture  is  preserved  in  Cades 
Cove,  Tennessee,  in  a  cultural  museum.  Even  here  in  reality  it  is  dead. 

solutions  ? 

To  awaken  a  complacent  America  to  the  urgency  of  the  problems 
that  we  face.  But  J.  Russell  Smith,  thinking  earlier  of  the  tragedy 
of  men  moving  blindly  toward  a  destiny  of  despair  in  the  Great  Plains, 
commented  that  "their  battlefield  of  defeat,  of  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  is  not  marked  by  tablets,  monuments,  and  the  usual  signs 
of  victory."  And  to  put  his  appropriate  analogy  into  a  modern  con- 
text, "A  lion  does  not  write  a  book,  nor  does  nature  erect  a  monument 
over  a  landscape  that  was  once  the  home  of  a  hermit  crab."  We  may 
shed  a  tear  as  we  see  an  Appalachian  culture  die  like  Alice's  walrus  as 
he  ate  the  last  oyster. 

To  solve  the  problems  we  are  talking  about  would  be  far  simpler 
under  a  totalitarian  regime,  but  to  date  task  forces  assigned  to  come 
up  with  solutions  to  the  human  problems  generated  by  urbanization 
here  have  been  far  less  successful  than  meeting  the  simple  problems 
like  conquering  outer  space. 

Basic  to  any  solution  to  the  problems  identified  in  this  paper  will 
be  not  only  effective,  long  range  comprehensive  planning  but  also 
a  drastic  alteration  of  some  patterns  of  thought  that  are  considered 
basic  to  our  American  way  of  life.  First,, and  most  basic,  Americans 
must  recognize  that  our  resource  frontiers  are  gone.  This  does  not 
mean  that  our  resource  base  is  inadequate,  but  it  does  mean  that  if 
we  are  to  leave  our  children's  children  a  resource  base  adequate  for 
their  needs,  we  must  become  more  responsible  in  the  way  we  use  our 
land.  Waste  not,  want  not  is  a  dictum  that  is  difficult  for  Americans 
to  grasp  but  grasp  it  we  must.  The  concept  that  bigness  equates  with 
goodness,  or  that  economic  growth  necessarily  correlates  with  human 
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progress  are  ideas  which  must  be  reexamined.  While  our  democratic 
national  base  was  built  on  the  ideal  of  the  unqualified  right  of  the 
individual  to  do  whatever  he  wishes  with  whatever  he  has  title  to, 
our  future  must  demand  responsibility  as  a  prerequisite  to  continued 
control  of  property,  and  it  may  increasingly  demand  an  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  a  desired  land  use  on  the  broader  community  as  space 
within  this  community  grows  more  limited. 
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PLANNING  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  A  RURAL-URBAN 
FRINGE  AREA :  THE  LOWER  ELK  EXAMPLE 

(By   John   L.   Perry,    Tennessee   Valley    Authority,    Knoxville,    Tenn.) 


Introduction 


The  rapid  increase  in  urbanization  and  suburbanization  in  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  amount 
of  land  being  converted  from  agricultural  and  other  rural  land  uses 
to  urban  land  uses.  The  amount  of  land  converted  to  urban  uses  was, 
in  1970,  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  being  in  excess 
of  500,000  acres  each  year.1  Rarely  has  the  process  of  land  conversion 
from  rural  to  urban  uses  produced  a  painless,  planned,  and  productive 
land  use  pattern.  More  frequently  the  problems  of  sprawl,  congestion, 
inadequate  open  space,  and  environmental  deterioration  are  charac- 
teristic byproducts.2 

A  number  of  different  methods  are  currently  being  employed  or 
advocated  by  urban  planners  and  other  specialists  to  control  the  type 
of  development  that  occurs  when  urban  growth  expands  into  rural 
areas.  These  methods  include  agricultural  large  lot  zoning,  extra-ter- 
ritorial zoning,  planned  unit  development,  new  towns,  tax  abatement 
and  tax  deferral  methods,  and  utility  extension  policies.3  However,  to 
date  these  methods  have  been  largely  ineffective,  undoubtedly  due  to 
inherent  "defects,"  improper  use,  improper  coordination,  and  apa- 
thetic public  acceptance.4 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  for  guiding  development  in  a 
predominently  rural  three-county  area  adjacent  to  the  lower  Elk  River 
in  north  Alabama  and  south  central  Tennessee  being  subjected  to 
urban  growth  pressures.  The  approach  places  heavy  emphasis  on 
advanced  public  land  acquisition,  provision  of  a  high  level  of  urban 
services  and  amenities  at  key  locations  within  the  area,  and  the  use  of 
a  state-chartered  local  development  agency  to  guide  anticipated  future 
growth.  The  major  impetus  for  the  development  of  the  proposal  is  the 
concern  of  local  officials  and  residents  about  the  future  environment 
of  their  rural  countryside. 


1  Frank  P.  Grad,  Environmental  Law  (New  York:  Matthew  Bender,  1971),  pp.  8-9. 

2  See  Marion  Clawson,  Suburban  Land  Conversion  in  the  United  States  (Baltimore: 
John  Hopkins  Press,  1971)  ;  R.  O.  Harvey  and  W.  A.  U.  Clark.  "The  Nature  and  Economics 
of  Urban  Sprawl,"  Land  Economics.  XLI  (February  1965),  pp.  1-9. 

3  Gunnar  Isberg,  "Development  Problems  in  the  Urban-Rural  Fringe  :  Need  for  Unified 
Plans  and  Programs,"  paper  presented  at  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  Conference, 
1972,  pp.  6-9. 

4  See  Robert  Freilich  and  John  Ragsdale,  Jr.,  A  Legal  Study  of  the  Control  of  Urban 
Sprawl  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Metropolitan  Region  (St.  Paul:  Twin  Cities  Metro- 
politan Council,  1974),  pp.  1-6;  and  Marion  Clawson.  "Historial  Overview  of  Land-Use 
Planning  in  the  United  States,"  in  Environment :  A  New  Focus  For  Land-Use  Planning, 
(Washington,  D.C.  :  National  Science  Foundation,  1973). 
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Figure  1 
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Present  pattern  of  growth  in  the  lower  Elk  area 

The  lower  Elk  River  area  consists  of  Lincoln  and  Giles  Counties, 
Tennessee,  and  Limestone  County,  Alabama  (figure  1).  These  counties 
are  predominantly  rural  in  nature  and  their  respective  county  seats  of 
Fayetteville,  Pulaski,  and  Athens  represent  the  major  population  con- 
centrations. Major  industrial  and  urban  complexes  exist  in  the  adja- 
cent counties  of  Madison  and  Morgan,  Alabama,  which  respectively 
contain  the  cities  of  Huntsville  and  Decatur. 

Table  I  shows  the  population  and  employment  growth  that  has 
occurred  in  the  lower  Elk  counties  and  Madison  and  Morgan  Counties 
between  1960  and  1970  and  the  projected  growth  trends  for  the  coun- 
ties in  the  near  future. 

TABLE  I.-P0PULATI0N  AND  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  1960,  1970,  1980,  AND  2000,  HISTORICAL  AND  PROJECTED 
POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  RESIDENCE 

County  1960  1970  1980  2000 

Population: 

Giles,  Tenn    22,410  22,138  24,200  31,300 

Lincoln,  Tenn      23,829  24,318  25,000  28,000 

Limestone,  Ala 36,513  41,699  48,200  63,700 

Madison,  Ala 117,348  186,540  226,600  330,800 

Morgan,  Ala 60,454  77,306  104,700  189,900 

Employment: 

Giles,  Tenn 8,149  8,673  10,200  13,100 

Lincoln,  Tenn 9,028  9,377  10,000  11,500 

Limestone,  Ala 11,313  14,693  18,800  25,200 

Madison,  Ala.. 42,098  71,920  97,400  142,200 

Morgan,  Ala 20,005  27,746  40,800  77,900 

Source:  "U.S.  Census  Population".  Employment  projections  by  TVA,  economic  research  staff.  Population  projections  by 
the  State  Social  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

As  the  table  indicates,  most  of  the  major  industrial  development 
during  the  last  decade  occurred  in  the  Huntsville  and  Decatur  areas, 
but  has  begun  to  move  to  adjacent  areas  within  the  last  few  years.  For 
example,  General  Motors  recently  announced  plans  to  locate  a  new 
plant  near  Athens,  Alabama,  with  an  initial  employment  of  750  people. 
The  completion  of  Interstate  65  should  further  encourage  industrial 
development  in  Limestone  County. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  residential  and  commercial  development 
in  the  lower  Elk  area  has  been  located  in  or  near  the  rural  service 
centers  of  Fayetteville,  Pulaski,  and  Athens;  however,  the  expansion 
of  the  Huntsville-Decatur  industrial  complex  during  the  1960's 
resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  residential  development  in  the 
rural  areas.  As  a  result,  residential  development  has  occurred  along 
most  major  connector  highways  and  many  county  back  roads,  typically 
starting  with  scattered  single-family  housing  on  relatively  large  lots 
(2  to  10  acres)  strung  out  along  the  highways.  Occasionally,  small 
subdivisions  of  five  or  ten  houses  have  been  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  After  sufficient  development  had  taken  place  to 
create  a  market,  commercial  development  occurred  on  or  near  areas 
of  good  accessibility.  The  high  cost  of  providing  urban  services  for  this 
pattern  of  residential  growth  has  usually  resulted  in  an  inadequate 
provision  of  such  services  as  sanitary  sewer  facilities,  water  systems, 
fire  protection  and  recreational  facilities. 

Efforts  made  to  plan  growth 

Eecognizing  the  nature  of  the  growth  trends  in  the  lower  Elk  coun- 
ties, local  officials  and  residents  of  the  area  began  discussions  oriented 
toward  planning  for  future  growth.  These  individuals  were  concerned 
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that  without  some  conscious,  concerted  planning:  effort  their  rural 
environment  would  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  uncontrolled,  ineffi- 
cient .sprawling  strip  development. 

The  principal  thrust  of  these  efforts  has  been  through  the  Elk  River 
Development  Association  (ERDA), a  local  citizens  organization.  Fol- 
lowing a  series  of  local  seminars  sponsored  by  ERDA  involving  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  lower  Eli  counties,  the  overall  objectives  of 
a  program  to  guide  development  were  established  : 

1.  Provide  a  range  of  choices  in  living  conditions: 

(a)    Upgrade    the    existing    rural    service    centers     (Pulaski, 
Favetteville.  Athens). 

Establish  one  or  two  new  rural  area  employment  centers. 

(c)    1  develop  a  series  of  new  rural  neighborhood  villages  (3,000- 
4,000  population). 

2.  Maintain  the  national  beauty  and  openness  of  the  three-county 
area. 

Improve  job  opportunities  in  existing  towns  and  provide  for 
ready  access  to  jobs  outside  the  area. 

4.  Provide  housing  for  a  full  range  of  social,  economic,  and  racial 
groups. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  problems  and  the  proposed  development 
plan  for  the  area,  local  officials  and  members  of  the  ERDA  held  sev- 
eral public  meetings,  and  met  with  state  and  federal  officials  concern- 
ing the  proposal.  Following  these  meetings,  it  was  decided  that  initial 
efforts  to  implement  the  development  program  would  focus  on  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  well-planned  rural  villages,  based  on  the 
recognition  that  growth  in  the  lower  Elk  counties  is  likely  to  be  more 
residential  in  character  than  industrial.  They  believed  that  major 
industrial  development  would  continue  to  occur  in  the  larger  urban 
complexes  such  as  Huntsville  and  Decatur  with  some  minor  spin-off 
industrial  development  in  the  rural  service  centers  and  along  the  inter- 
state. As  a  result  the  concern  was  not  so  much  with  industrial  develop- 
ment as  with  residential  expansion  and  concomitant  problems  of  land 
use,  public  services,  transportation,  and  commercial  facilities. 

The  rural  villages  would  offer  a  high  level  of  public  services  and 
amenities  as  an  alternative  to  sprawling,  unplanned  strip  develop- 
ment."' The  basic  assumption  behind  the  rural  village  proposal  is  that 
a  well -planned  development  with  a  full  range  of  public  services  at  a 
price  competitive  with  existing  sprawl  development  can  direct  the 
demand  for  housing  away  from  the  unplanned  sprawl  and  toward  the 
planned  development.0 

Thr  system  of  rural  villages 

As  was  noted,  the  specific  form  which  this  local  idea  has  evolved  into 
is  a  concept  for  a  series  of  rural  villages.  Thus,  rather  than  permit  fu- 
ture housing  development  to  scatter  into  an  unrelated,  sprawling,  un- 
planned strip  along  major  highways,  local  residents  propose  to  con- 
struct rural  villages  to  meet  the  housing  demand  (figure  2). 


A  study  of  residential  living  preferences  In  the  lower  Elk  counties  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Community  studies  at  Peabodj  College  for  thp  Elk  River  Development  Associa- 
tion indicated  widespread  support  for  the  rural  Tillage  proposal. 

New  Communities  :  Challenge  For  Today,  An  American  Institute  of  Plannprs 
Rackcronnd  Paper  Number  2.  The  All'  Task  Force  on  New  Communities.  1968;  and 
Marlon  Clawson.  "T'rhan  Sprawl  and  Speculation  In  Suburban  Land,"  Land  Economics. 
May  1901'.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  No.  2. 
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State-chartered  local  development  agencies,  the  Alabama  Elk  River 
Development  Agency  in  Limestone  County,  and  the  Tennessee  Elk 
River  Development  Agency  in  Lincoln  and  Giles  Counties,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  development  of  the  rural  villages,  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  and  the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.7  The  agencies  also  are 
authorized  to  issue  tax  exempt  bonds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  land  acqui- 
sition, resources  development,  and  incidental  purposes.8 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  state  agencies  will  be  respon- 
sible only  for  the  land  development;  the  construction  and  financing  of 
the  individual  homes  would  continue  to  be  through  the  private  sector  of 
the  local  economy. 

Each  of  the  villages  will  be  designed  to  contain  approximately  1,500 
to  2,000  acres  and  would  accommodate  3,000  to  4,000  people.  The  site 
for  each  village  would  be  carefully  chosen  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  environment.  The  density  and  character  of  the  residen- 
tial development  in  the  villages  would  vary  depending  on  the  local 
housing  demand.  Wherever  a  unique  environmental  feature  exists,  the 
design  of  the  village  would  preserve  that  feature.  Each  village  will  be 
surrounded  by  open  space  dedicated  in  perpetuity  for  common  uses 
such  as  gardening,  raising  of  livestock,  recreation,  and  other  rural-out- 
door pursuits.  Preservation  of  existing  forest  cover,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  and  other  environmental  assets  will  be  stressed.  Outdoor  recre- 


7  Alabama  Public  Acts,  1965,  Act  No.  627.  Creating  the  Alabama  Elk  River  Development 
Agency.  Tennessee  Public  Acts,  1963,  Chapter  No.  336,  Creating  the  Tennessee  Elk  River 
Development  Agencv. 

8  Ibid. 
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ation  uses  and  common  areas  will  be  developed  including  bicycle  and 
riding  t  rails,  nature  preserves,  and  fishing  areas. 

Thus,  the  focus  of  the  villages  is  residential  development  with  ade- 
quate provision  of  related  public  services  where  they  are  not  available 
through  existing  governmental  units.  There  is  no  attempt  at  industrial 
development  within  the  villages  although  there  may  be  some  minor 
spin-on  industrial  development  dose  to  some  of  the  villages.  Major 
work  centers  will  continue  to  be  located  in  developing  urban  or  rural 
service  sectors, 

first  village — klkmont.  Ala, 

\  site  near  Klkmont.  Alabama,  has  been  tentatively  identified  as 
the  Location  of  the  first  rural  village.  Klkmont  is  a  small  incorporated 
town  with  a  1070  population  of  394  and  is  located  approximately  ten 
miles  north  of  Athens  and  three  miles  west  of  Interstate  Highway  1-65. 
The  proposed  rural  village  site  is  located  just  west  of  Elkmont's  city 
limit  and  Highway  127.  The  site  of  approximately  1,450  acres  is  essen- 
tially an  elongated  plateau  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  series  of 
steep  ravines  that  open  to  flood  plains  cut  by  creeks  flowing  into  the 
Elk  River.  Much  of  the  site  is  relatively  flat  or  undulating  although 
there  are  moderate  to  severe  slopes  in  places.  Figure  3  shows  a  proposed 
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PLANNED  RURAL   COMMUNITY      ELKMONT.  ALABAMA 


Figure  3 

development  plan  for  the  village.  The  village  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 000  acres  of  developed  land  and  approximately  550  acres  of 
open  space  primarily  on  the  periphery  of  the  village.  The  areas  of  steep 
slope  will  be  retained  in  their  natural  state  and  flood  plains  will  be 
reserved  for  common  open  space.  These  areas  will  be  available  for  gar- 
dening, horse  and  cattle  raising,  and  other  recreational  and  rural  pas- 
time- activities.  A  series  of  foot,  horse,  and  bicycle  trails  will  be 
developed  in  the  open  space  areas  linking  them  to  the  living  areas.  The 
village  will  contain  housing  of  varying  type,  size,  and  cost  for  approx- 
imately 1,300  families.  Available  public  incentive  programs  to  provide 
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for  the  housing  needs  of  families  of  low  and  moderate  income  will  be 
utilized  in  the  development  of  the  village.  All  utilities  in  the  village 
will  be  underground  including  electric  and  telephone  lines.  The  village 
will  have  central  water  and  sanitary  wastewater  systems.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  supply  of  potable  water  from  the  Athens, 
Alabama,  Water  Treatment  Plant  located  on  the  Elk  River.  The  vil- 
lage will  have  a  secondary  treatment  plant  to  treat  wastewater  effluent, 
and  a  spray  irrigation  system  is  being  investigated  to  provide  tertiary 
treatment.  The  village  proposal  offers  opportunity  for  other  innova- 
tions too,  in  the  areas  of  transportation  and  energy  conservation. 

Planning  and  engineering  studies  for  the  Elkmont  village  completed 
to  date  have  been  primarily  financed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Congressional  appropriations  have  been  included  in  TVA's 
budget  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  studies  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 
Also  TVA  has  issued  an  environmental  statement  that  describes  the 
environmental  impacts  of  the  Elkmont  village. 

Currently,  three  possible  funding  arrangements  are  being  con- 
sidered to  implement  the  project:  Congressional  appropriations, 
private  corporations,  and  through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Title  VII  New  Communities  Assistance  Pro- 
gram or  Title  X  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Land  Development  and  New 
Communities. 

The  initial  cost  of  developing  the  village  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately five  million  dollars.  This  money  would  be  used  by  the  Alabama 
Elk  River  Development  Agency  to  acquire  land,  which  they  have 
under  option,  and  construct  service  facilities.  Once  the  services  have 
been  provided,  land  will  be  sold  by  the  agency  to  private  contractors 
and  individuals.  Land  use  controls  and  regulation  of  building  in  the 
village  will  be  carried  out  through  the  use  of  restrictive  covenants. 
Any  profits  incurred  by  the  Alabama  agency  will  be  placed  in  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  in  developing  subsequent  villages. 

Conclusion 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  problems  of  sprawl  and  environmental  de- 
terioration threatening  many  rural  areas  are  to  be  effectively  dealt 
with,  viable  and  realistic  alternatives  to  the  traditional  development 
process  are  needed. 

As  one  author  has  noted : 

America  has  now  entered  a  new  era  of  urban  development.  It  has  some 
choices  to  make.  It  can  let  future  growth  spread  out  from  existing  centers  in 
incoherent  and  unorganized  form — or  it  can  see  that  growth  is  planned  and 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  genuine  communities  that  serve  the  deepest 
needs  of  their  inhabitants.9 

The  officials  and  citizens  of  the  lower  Elk  River  area,  through  the 
Elk  River  Development  Association,  have  assembled  such  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  proposed  concept  for  development  in  the  lower  Elk  area. 
This  proposal  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
system  of  rural  villages  to  be  planned,  funded,  constructed,  and  ad- 
ministered as  an  alternative  to  unplanned,  inefficient  sprawl  develop- 
ment which  is  occurring  around  so  many  of  the  nation's  urban  centers 
and  throughout  much  of  the  rural  countryside. 

°Carl  Feiss.  "America's  Neglected  Tradition/'  in  The  New  Citv  (Now  York:  Frederick 
A.  Praegen,  1969),  p.  99. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT:  INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


INTRODUCTION 

(By  Ronald  D.  Garst,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.) 


The  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized  countries  in 
the  world.  Elsewhere,  because  rural  peoples  frequently  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population,  planning  is  predominately  rural  plan- 
ning. Thus  it  Is  appropriate  to  examine  the  role  of  planning  from  two 
pectives:  the  macro-view  provided  by  Kirk  H.  Stone  in  his  paper, 
•"The  World's  Increasing  Rural  People:  Needed  Geographical 
Analyses"  and  the  micro-view  of  Brian  C.  Bennett  in  "Rural  Com- 
munity Planning  Alternatives:  The  Yugoslav  Model-Local  Participa- 
tion in  Social  Change."  The  first  paper  offers  positive  suggestions 
about  research  that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  accommodate  the  ever 
expanding  world  population,  that  by  the  year  2000,  using  even  con- 
it  ive  projections,  will  surpass  6  billion.  The  second  paper  examines 
the  role  of  individuals  in  the  decision  making  process  and  the  position 
of  those  individuals  in  the  social  structure. 

There  are  basically  two  alternatives  for  rural  settlement.  One  is 
to  increase  the  density  of  population  in  presently  occupied  areas  and 
the  second  is  to  open  up  sparsely  populated  or  heretofore  unoccupied 
land.  Both  options  will  be  used,  and  both  present  problems.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  Bangladesh,  current  population  densities  are  high  (over 
1300  people  per  square  mile  for  the  country  as  a  whole),  virtually  all 
available  land  is  currently  being  used,  and  the  population  growth  rate 
is  1.7  percent  annually,  a  41  year  doubling  rate.  No  other  nation  ap- 
pears willing  to  welcoine  the  excess  population  of  Bangladesh,  so  the 
only  possibility  is  population  control,  either  by  conscious  decision  or 
by  reaching  environmental  limits. 

Fortunately,  however,  many  countries  have  within  their  own  terri- 
tories the  possibility  of  rural  absorption,  because  relief  via  massive 
international  migration  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  horizon.  In  cases 
where  internal  accommodation  is  possible  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  environmental  limits,  given  the  technology7,  organizational 
rapacity,  and  economic  resources  of  the  country.  Government  spon- 
sored settlements  schemes  have  been  so  expensive  and  unsuccessful  that 
many  countries  have  abandoned  them  as  a  means  of  absorbing  large 
numbers  of  people.  Instead  they  are  directing  their  efforts  at  inten- 
sification on  presently  occupied  land  because  economic  returns  per  unit 
of  investment  are  greater.  A  principal  reason  for  the  excessive  cost  of 
new  settlement  schemes  is  the  cost  of  infrastructure]  developments, 
which  are  already  in  place  in  presently  occupied  areas.  A  secondary 
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reason  for  failure  is  that  generally  settlement  schemes  are  in  areas  of 
inferior  carrying  capacity,  because  high  quality  zones  have  long  since 
been  occupied. 

Rural  to  urban  migration  is  going  on  at  a  very  rapid  pace  in  many 
countries.  Urbanization  and  economic  development  are  concomitant 
processes,  but  excessive  urban  growth,  particularly  when  it  is  taking 
place  mainly  in  the  primate  city,  has  a  number  of  undesirable  results. 
Therefore,  rural  development  is  viewed  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  urban 
problems  of  congestion  and  unemployment.  In  most  developing  coun- 
tries the  urban  hierarchy  is  quite  lacking.  Instead  there  is  the  main 
city,  probably  the  capital,  a  second  city  that  is  only  a  fraction  the  size 
of  the  largest  city,  followed  by  several  more  cities,  each  one  progres- 
sively smaller.  Most  rural  peoples  find  themselves  far  removed  from 
an  urban  center  that  could  provide  many  of  the  services  that  they 
require.  By  dispersing  the  growth  of  urban  peoples  to  numerous  cen- 
ters that  are  located  throughout  the  country  it  is  possible  to  relieve 
some  of  the  growth  pressure  from  the  prime  city  and  make  rural  living 
more  attractive.  We  must  not  view  urbanization  and  ruralization  as 
mutually  exclusive  processes,  but  rather  as  processes  that  go  hand  in 
hand,  with  rational  urbanization  a  prerequisite  for  the  absorption  of 
rural  peoples,  and  rural  absorption  necessary  for  rational  urban 
growth. 

The  framework  in  which  decisions  are  made  can  be  viewed  as  a 
spatially  expressed  social -structural  hierarchy.  There  is  a  continual 
reduction  in  areal  size  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  units  with 
movement  from  the  national  to  the  regional  to  the  local  level.  This 
spatial  expression  is  often  manifest  in  the  organizational  charts  of 
institutions,  with  each  "box''  on  the  chart  representing  a  geographic 
area.  Each  organization  will  normally  have  its  own  individual  hier- 
archial  set  of  authority  lines,  with  different  geographic  areas  attached 
to  each.  As  Professor  Bennett  points  out,  individuals  with  the  greatest 
voice  in  local  decision  making  are  those  able  to  occupy  roles  in  dif- 
ferent spatial-social  structural  hierarchies  and  at  different  levels 
within  an  individual  organizational  hierarchy. 


THE  WORLD'S  [NCREASING  RURAL  POPULATION; 
EDED  GEOGRAPHICAL  ANALYSES 

By  Kirk  II.  Stone,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.) 


phy  was  born  as  a  multi-disciplinary  and  multi-scale  tech- 
nique of  locational  analysis.  At  birth  its  focus  was  people.  At  present 
ii  remains  30. 

BACKGROUND 

Of  course,  the  details  of  geographical  development  changed  during 
lenturies.  At  first  the  few,  like  Strabo,  were  generalists  and  phi- 
>hers.  Those  who  came  later  were  explorers  and  map  makers,  more 
concerned  with  description  than  with  explanations  of  "why  there?". 
But  in  time  further  specialization  led  to  analyses,  many  so  specialized 
that  they  spun  off  to  become  separate  disciplines.  Some  of  these  were 
more  concerned  with  physical  elements  of  the  landscape  and  some  with 
cultural  components.  Still,  coming  to  the  20th  century  the  discipline 
centered,  sooner  or  later,  on  humanity.  It  now  serves  that  humanity  in 
both  practical  and  theoretical  ways. 

Early  on  the  discipline  recognized  a  world  population  problem.  Not 
so  much  in  world  time  as  in  regional  space.  The  uneveness  of  very  high 
population  densities  and  growth  in  the  world  was  emphasized  by  Behm 
and  Wagner  in  1874.1  Textbooks  and  articles  warned  of  approaching 
xcessive  densities.  By  the  20th  century  the  subdisciplines  included 
population  geographers  researching  at  world  levels  and  settlement 
geographers  analyzing  at  national,  regional,  and  local  scales. 

Many  references  demonstrate  the  continuing  geographical  concen- 
t  ral  ion  on  analyzing  people's  locations.  Some  4995  listed  in  1940  2  and 
another  2563  in  1962  3  covered  only  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
primary  geographical  •literature.  In  addition  some  dozen  texts,  in  at 
least  three  different  languages,  have  centered  on  population  geography 
in  the  past  two  decades.  And.  by  now,  most  academic  departments  have 
formal  training  in  the  geography  of  population  as  well  as  in  urban 
geography  (and  a  few  in  rural  settlement)  to  show  students  the  com- 
plexity and  utility  of  people-location  analyses. 

In  short,  geographers  have  done  much  in  population  analysis.  We 
have  covered  topics  from  world  distributions  of  birth  to  those  of  death, 
from  medical  geography  to  that  of  house  types,  and  from  the  details 
of  such  as  Costa  Rica's  great  growth  in  numbers  to  the  generalities 
of  Soviet  eastward  migration.  We  have  helped  figure  out  how  to  pro- 
vide the  basics  of  developing  countries'  censuses  with  modern  ma- 
terial- in  remote  sensing.  But  it  is  clear  that  so  much  more  remains 
t<»  be  done. 


Behm,    K     and    H.    Wagner.    "Dio    BevSlkerung    dor    T\rd<\"    Erernnzunesheft    No.    35, 
jaband   No.   8  in  "Petermann'a  Geographischen  Mittellungen."  Gotha.  1874. 
les,     U.     Seidlnngs-und     Bev51kerungs     Geographle     (1008  38),     Geopraphisehes 
Jahrbnch."  Vol    55.  1940. 

■Zellnaky,   w  .  A    Bibliographic  Guide  to  Poulation  Geography,  "University  of  Chicago. 
arch  Paper  No.  80,"  1962. 
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Multiple-scale  analyses 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  multiple-scale  analysis  of 
population  distribution  change.4  Worldwide  migral  ion  is  being  si  udied 
for  a  few  areas  of  out-  or  in-migration.  Hut  who  is  considering  a  single 
movement  at  several  scales?  Who  is  studying  the  potential  immigra- 
tion of,  say,  Italians  to  Brazil  and  then  their  being  located  in  NE 
Brazil,  and  then  in  Piaui  or  Maranhao,  and  then  in  a  specific  area? 
Until  geographers  and  their  colleagues  run  through  all  these  scales  of 
consideration,  the  results  are  incomplete  and  often  impractical.  We  are 
in  dire  need  of  distributional  maps  showing  total  populations  and 
changes  in  totals  and  parts  at  several  scales  larger  than  1/5,000,000  so 
that  individual  countries  will  have  the  basic  resource  inventory — their 
people's  distribution — that  they  and  world  planners  need. 

To  this  we  must  add  an  analysis  of  where  there  are  areas  of  potential 
absorption  of  increasing  rural  populations.  This  is  available  now  at 
small  scales  (Fig.  1)  but  much  research  is  essential  to  refine  it  to  large 
scale  for  planning  purposes.5 


Figure  1 


Further  we  need  distributional  analyses  of  total  numbers  and  de- 
tails, such  as,  medical  elements,  at  larger  scales  than  country  levels. 
Data  on  percent  of  women  at  risk  of  unwanted  pregnancy  who  were 
practicing  contraception  are  presented  by  whole  countries  some  two 
years  behind  current  times  and  in- large  groupings.  The  same  is  true 
of  reported  ratios  of  legally  and  illegally  induced  abortions  per  1000 
live  births.  Worse  yet,  some  countries  have  a  census  which  may  be 
characterized  as  "pick  a  number  between  8  and  18  million."  For  these 
the  primary  geographical  distributions  are  plotted  very  generally. 
How  can  we  make  real  progress  at  the  scale  we  are  working  is  quite 
a  puzzle ! 


4  Stone  K  H..  Multiple-Scale  Classification  for  Rural  Settlement  Geography.  "Acta 
Geoeranhica,"  Vol.  20.  1968.  pp.  307-328. 

■'  Stone.  K.  H.,  Geographical  Characteristics  of  the  World's  Discontinuous  Settlement 
Region,  in  press.  }~ 
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Much  lias  been  written  about  urbanising  populations  in  the  world; 
geographical  bibliographies  and  treatises  on  it  are  Legion.  But  less 
has  been  said  about  ruralizing  even  though  some  62%  of  the  present 
world  population  is  rural.  And  rural  folk  are  expected  to  increase 
by  an  other  s<-»«>  millions  by  the  year  2000.fl  In  at  least  45  countries 
in  the  world  ruralizing  is  the  major  growth  problem  (Fig.  2). 

MAJOR  RURAL  POPULATION  GROWTH  BY  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  DISCONTINUOUS 
SETTLEMENT  REGIONS    POTENTIAL  ABSORPTION  OF  SUCH  GROWTH 
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Specifically  with  respect  to  this  problem  where  should  the  research 
of  all  population  specialists,  geographers  included,  be  centered?  The 
answers  are  clear  if  we  consider  past  growth  added  to  contemporary 
densities  and  expected  growths.  At  smallest  scale  the  priorities  are 
1)  Asia,  2)  Africa,  3)  Latin  America,  and  4)  Europe  in  that  order. 
At  larger  scales  the  priorities  are :  1)  India,  2)  Indonesia,  3)  Pakistan 
(and  Bangladesh),  4)  China,  5)  Nigeria,  6)  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  7)  Thailand.  Next,  and  still  major  problems,  are:  8)  Brazil, 
9)  Turkey,  10)  Mexico,  11)  Burma,  12)  Ethiopia,  and  13)  Sudan. 
Some  32  other  countries  follow  in  a  specified  order  (Fig.  1). 

In  addition  there  are  11  countries  with  presently  declining  rural 
populations  and  the  associated  problems  of  shrinking  distributions. 
The  top  priorities  of  these  by  size  of  decline  are:  (1)  Japan, 
(2)  U.S.S.R.,  (3)  U.S.A.,  (4)'E.  Germany,  (5)  France,  and  (6) 
Poland. 

So  the  geographical  challenges  are:  (1)  where  are  rural  popula- 
tions exerting  pressures  on  the  land  and  how  may  they  be  released, 
(2)  where  are  urban  people  increasing  pressures  in  countries  and  how 
may  they  be  lightened,  (3)  where  are  total  populations  remaining 
relatively  stable  or  declining  so  that  absorption  is  possible,  and 
(4)  which  parts  of  which  countries  are  suitable  for  additional  new 
rural  settling?  The  last  is  a  major  separate  subject  involving  the 
delineation  of  areas  of  potential  new  rural  settling  in  the  world. 

Other  geographic  questions,  some  hardly  touched  at  either  small 
or  medium  scales,  are :  Where  are  what  types  of  natural  hazard  risks 
to  high-density  populations?  Where  are  what  types  of  causes  of  un- 
natural births  and  deaths  ?  Where  are  various  types  and  strengths  of 
permanently  disabling  diseases  ?  What  are  the  historical  and  contem- 
porary distributions  of  racial  types  and  linguistic  dialects?  What  are 
the  distributions  of  measures  of  individual  income  other  than  GNP/ 
person  ?  What  are  the  measures  of  various  kinds  of  geographic  isola- 
tion? What  are  the  significant  distributional  characteristics  of  age 
and  sex  ratios  as  opposed  to  the  standard  divisions  in  use?  Where 
are  the  various  poverty  and  dietary  levels  in  the  world  ?  And  what  is 
the  worldwide  changing  distributional  significance  of  rural  industry  ? 

In  short,  geographical  analyses  of  population  have  made  some  con- 
tributions. But  none  of  us  can  stop.  The  needs  of  countries  like  India, 
Indonesia,  Nigeria,  the  U.S.A.,  and  Japan  are  simply  too  pressing 
in  both  scientific  and  moral  ways. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  ALTERNATIVES:  THE 
JUGOSLAV  MODEL-  LOCAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
SOCIAL  CHANGE 

>    Brian  C.    Bennett,   Appalachian   State  University,   Boone,  N.C.) 


Local  level  decision  making,  social  structure  and  socio-relational 
events  in  the  community  of  Sutivan  in  the  Brae  commune.  Yugo- 
slavia are  the  subjects  of  this  paper.  This  study  based  on  the  author's 
participant  observation,  Is  not  intended  to  he  a  representative  sample 
of  local  community  decision-making  in  Socialist  Yugoslavia,  but  is 
-imply  intended  to  he  a  contribution  to  the  over-all  research  efforts 
on  the  pari  of  American  and  Yugoslav  social  scientists  to  explain  the 
fund  tonal  realities  of  the  Yugoslav  socialist  experiment. 

Yugoslavia  represents  a  country  in  which  a  socialist  economic  de- 
velopment planning  alternative  is  showing  considerable  promise  as  a 
workable  experiment  in  local  community  participation.  This  experi- 
ment is  taking  place  within  the  socio-structural  framework  of  decen- 
tralized political-economic  decision-making.  Decentralized  or  self- 
ialism  is  unique  to  Yugoslavia  and  forms  a  social  rev- 
olution which  i.>  attempting  to  involve  broad  citizen  participation  in 
political  and  economic  affairs  of  the  community  and  higher  levels 
overnment. 

The  Yugoslav  experiment  has  not  only  been  directed  at  removing 
the  federal  state  as  an  expression  of  political  economic  capitalism,  but 
the  experiment  also  has  been  directed  at  removing  the  federal  state  as 
an  expression  of  centralized,  bureaucratized  political-economic  social- 
ism.2 In  the  early  L950's  the  Yugoslavs  legislated  economic  enterprise 
autonomy  (within  over-all  Federal  and  Republic  planning  objectives) 
by  developing  decentralized  public  business  enterprise  entities  where 
worker  councils  were  to  assume  and  delegate  management  functions, 
worker  councils  were  an  anti-Stalinist,  anti-centralist  experiment 


lTlii-.   paper  draws   upon   the  author's  research  in  Yugoslavia  in  1970-1971  and  in  the 

autumn    of    1974.    Some  ol    the    lata   are   part    of  a    larger  ethnographic  description  and 

community  analysis  of  a  rural   Dalmatian  island  village  which  was  the  author's  Ph.  D. 

tation   in   Anthn  Southern    Illinois   University,   1972.   The  dissertation  study 

tii..  community  tructural   relational  systems;  e.g..   family  households, 

d,    and    private   and    public   industrial  commercial    enterprises.    The 

objective  wi  mine  ho\*    these  community  social  systems  had  been  altered  by,  had 

contributed  to.  and   were  responding  to  past  ami  presenl  economic  ami  political  changes. 

>mic   change    i<   described    along   with    analysis   of   the   economic   and    political 

ting  Involved  in  that  change.  The  complete  Btudy  has  been  published  by  Rand 

:  13  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  California,  i!)74. 

to  three  papers  (unpublished)  by  the  author  which  deal  with 

specific  examples  and  Interpretations  of  change  in   Dalmatia :  'Socialist  Entrepreneurism 

Study,"   !'.»:::;  "Local  Community  Decision-making  in  Zoning  Law 

implementation:  a   Case  study  in   Dalmatia,  Yugoslavia."   l!»7:::  and  "Pleasants  or  Busi- 

Economic  Change  in  Rural  Coastal  Dalmatia,  Yugoslavia,"  1974. 

Rudl    Supek,    "Problems  ami    Perspectives  of   Workers'   Selfmanagement   in   Yutro- 

Yugoslav   Workers'   Shelf  management,"  ed.   by   M.   .1     Broekmeyer,   l>    Reiael 

Publishing    Company,    Dordrecht,    Holland.    1970.    for   a    discussion    of   the   objectives   of 

fmanagemenl  in  Yugoslavia.  Also,  Rajo  Petrovic,  "Marx  in  the  Mid  Twentieth 

<  entury,     discusses   the   problem   of   worker  alienation   in   the  situation  of  socialist  state 

property  control  as  exemplified  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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in  economic  enterprise  management.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  direct  participatory  democracy  in  which  workers,  in  their 
self-managed  public  enterprises,  and  in  their  roles  as  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities,  participated  more  fully  in  the  local  political 
processes  through  delegated  representation  into  the  commune,  repub- 
lic, and  federal  levels  of  government. 

In  this  paper  the  author  will  briefly  review  some  examples  of  this 
decentralized  political  economic  participation  within  the  social  struc- 
ture of  a  rural  village  community  and  commune.  The  examples  focus 
upon  citizen  participation  or  lack  of  participation  and  will  reveal  that 
decision-making  tends  to  be  concentrated  upon  certain  individuals. 
Observations  of  this  concentration  are  descriptive  and  somewhat  sub- 
jective. The  whole  concept  of  concentration  of  decision-making  is  at 
this  point  only  a  hypothesis  for  further  research.  Investigations  of 
worker  council  management  participation  is  the  subject  of  other  re- 
search in  Yugoslavia.3 

Within  the  rural  village  community  of  Sutivan,  social  relational 
systems  exist  on  the  structural  levels  of  family,  extended  family 
mutual  cooperation,  ego-centered  networks,4  and  community  associa- 
tions. All  levels  of  social  relationships  within  Sutivan  operate  beyond 
the  community  into  the  larger  Brae  commune  political  unit.5  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  able  to  function  on  all  the  structural  levels  within  the 
community  and  also  within  the  projections  of  these  structural  levels 
into  the  commune.  Those  who  function  most  successfully  within  these 
projections  are  community  leaders  and  those  responding  most  success- 
fully to  the  development  of  commercial  tourism  and  industrialization 
which  are  replacing  a  traditional  viticulture  and  olive  oil  production 
agricultural  economic  base.  The  projection  of  the  community  struc- 
tural levels  of  social  relationships  into  the  larger  society  is  referred 
to  as  differentiated  activity  fields  (Redfield,  1956:  113-131)  or  differ- 
ing social  structural  levels  into  which  an  individual  might  interact, 
taking  on  different  roles  at  the  different  levels.  The  development  of 
leadership  and  delegated  participatory  democracy  takes  place  most 
notedly  in  these  differentiated  activity  fields. 

Rural  village  community  and  commune  are  the  two  levels  of  social 
structure  with  Which  the  author  is  concerned.  The  description  of  a 
community  social  structure  based  upon  a  concentration  in  private 
business  enterprise  will  reveal  how  individuals  can  interact  into  com- 
munity decision-making.  However,  the  commune  structural  level  (a 

8  See  Solomon  John  Rawin,  "Management  and  Autonomy  in  Socialist  Industry  the 
Yugoslav  Experience."  unpublished  manuscript.  Sir  George  Williams  University,  and 
"Yugoslav  Workers'  Self  management,"  ed.  by"M.  J.  Broekmeyer.  for  discussions  of  worker 
council  management  participation  in  Yugoslavia. 

4  The  ego-centered  network  is  a  relationship  set  which  interacts  around  an  individual 
in  a  specific  context  and  depends  upon  that  individual  as  the  central  organizing  force 
(Mayer,  1966:  97-122).  In  Sutivan  an  ego-centered  network  around  a  village  native  who 
was  a  sea  captain  and  crew  agent  for  a  major  Yugoslav.  English,  Dutch  shipping  company 
was  an  important  factor  for  explaining  the  large  number  of  seamen  in  the  community. 

5 A  commune  would  be  similar  to  a  county  in  the  United  states,  except  that  the  commune 
has  delegated  to  it  more  political  power  than  does  a  county.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Yugoslavs'  attempt  at  decentralization  of  political  power.  The  commune  of  Brae  has 
around  14.000  people  and  covers  a  250  square  mile  island  with  14  villages  and  several 
hamlets.  The  commune  has  tbree  brandies  of  government:  legislative,  administrative,  and 
judicial.  The  legislative  assembly  has  been  bicameral,  one  council  with  delegates  from  places 
of  residence  and  the  other  council  with  delegates  from  places  of  employment.  Under  the 
February,  1974  Constitution  the  comune,  republic,  and  federal  legislative  bodies  will  be- 
come tricameral  with  the  third  council  being  made  up  of  delegates  from  places  of  political 
affiliation.  In  the  autumn  of  1974.  there  was-o  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  bow  this 
delegate  tricameral  system  was  going  to  work. 
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political  structural  concept  with  developing  economic  and  social  struc- 
tural conceptualizations)  is  replacing  the  community  as  the  social 
activity  field  or  structure  within  which  individuals  assume  decision- 
making roles.  Private  businessmen  do  not  appear  to  lx»  fully  partici- 
pating in  the  decision-making  at  the  commune  structural  level.  It  ap- 
pears thai  individuals  in  public  enterprise  management  positions  or 
in  positions  of  political  relation  to  those  management  positions  are  the 
decision  makers.  This  tendency  would  seem  to  follow  in  a  country 
practicing  an  economic  Ideology  of  public  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production. 

In  the  rural  village  community  of  Sutivan  the  socio-structural  level 
of  the  nuclear  family  ;  is  the  setting  of  private  family  tourist  home 
business  development.1  These  individual  family  businesses  are  ex- 
tended into  larger  kin-based  business  units  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
reciprocity  between  families.  Family  businesses  are  also  extended  to 
community-wide  cooperation.  Through  associational  membership  in 
the  community  Tourist  Society  and  through  participation  in  the  local 
community  governmental  association  and  the  community  marketing 
lation.  in  order  to  explain  the  loci  of  decision-making  within  fami- 
lies developing  private  tourist  businesses,  the  author  has  used  the  con- 
cept of  enterpreneurism  as  developed  by  Fredrik  Barth  in  "The  Role 
of  the  Entrepreneur  in  Social  Change  in  Northern  Norway"  as  some- 
one who  takes  the  initiative  in  administering  resources  and  initiates 
and  coordinates  a  number  of  interpersonal  relationships   (1963:5). 

The  modernization  of  former  agricultural  family  households  into 
tourist  businesses  or  gostione  s  requires  prerequisite  capital  and  entre- 
preneural  ability.  Such  entrepreneural  abilities  have  been  developed 
by  a  younger  male  generation  that  have  accumulated  the  necessary 
capital  and  business  ability  from  work  experiences  outside  the  local 
area  primarily  as  seamen,  but  also  abroad  in  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Germany.  In  addition,  a  plastics  factory  has  been  developed  with- 
in the  community,  which  employed  TO  people  in  1974,  and  has  been 
a  major  internal  source  of  wage  capital.  Of  the  15  major  gostione, 
eight  were  capitalized  with  experience  and  money  earned  abroad  or 
from  employment  on  the  high  seas.  The  remaining  gostione,  seven 
major  and  16  small,  derived  their  capital  primarily  from  wages  earned 
in  the  local  plastics  factory  or  self -generated  their  capital  from  the 
gostione  operation.  Interviews  with  entrepreneurs  of  the  largest 
gostione  revealed  an  astuteness  of  economic  comprehension  and  in- 
volvement in  community  activities  such  as  the  Tourist  Society  and 
community  government. 

The  Tourist  Society  acts  as  a  commercial  agent  for  the  gostione 
operators.  Tin-  office,  which  was  established  and  is  maintained  by  the 
voters  of  the  community,  receives  the  tourists  and  arranges  accommo- 
dations for  them  in  the  private  gostione  and  rooming  houses.  In  addi- 

"In  1970.  only  half  of  the  194  households  in  Sutivan  were  nuclear  or  conjugal-natal 
ramiiles  with  children,  rhe  remaining  households  were  cither  Blngle  elderly  Individuals  or 
elderly  couples.  Grape  vine  disease  caused  massive  emlgatlon  from  the  community  in  the 

.•arly  20th  century  and  thus  reduced  family  size.  The  tourism  of  the  lido's  should  reverse 

this    outflow    ol     people. 

■In  the  tourist  Industry  an  individual  can  develop  a  private  tourist  accommodation 
t>u-iii«'s.  w  Hi,  a  maximum  ol  five  employees  outside  of  family  members 

sttone  (pi  )  are  private  enterprise  tourist  accommodations  providing  both  rooms  and 
ant  facilities   In  the  communities  in  the  Brae  commune,  these  gostione  were  being 
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tion,  the  society  maintains  the  beach  areas,  has  planned  and  financed 
the  construction  of  beach  houses  and  showers  for  the  tourists,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  landscaping  in  the  community.  Society  revenues 
are  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  community  cinema  and  from  a 
tax  placed  upon  each  tourist  who  stays  in  the  community. 

Because  so  many  families  arc  directly  involved  in  tourism  through 
their  gostione,  the  tourist  society  is  the  association  in  the  community 
which  receives  the  most  interest  from  the  residents.  Seven  officers  are 
elected  every  two  years,  with  at  least  one  public  meeting  of  the  society 
being  held  every  year.  In  handling  the  problems  related  to  tourism, 
the  society  provides  a  forum  for  collective  opinion,  e.g.,  in  1971.  the 
considerable  ill  feeling  in  the  community  towards  a  campground  west 
of  the  village,  which  was  operated  by  an  outside  interest.  Community 
residents  felt  that  this  campground  interest  competed  with  the  gos- 
tione and  brought  into  the  community  a  tourist  who  spent  little 
money. 

Even  though  the  society  performs  an  important  function  in  bring- 
ing together  the  interests  of  the  gostione  businessmen,  it  does  not 
exist  without  problems.  Community  residents,  for  example,  will  serve 
only  if  they  can  spare  the  time  from  their  own  business.  Some  of  the 
gostione  businessmen  have  attempted  to  circumvent  the  tourist  society 
by  setting  up  their  own  long  term  contracts  with  urban  public  enter- 
prises to  receive  worker  tourist  groups  without  going  through  the 
agency  of  the  tourist  society.  Also,  the  tourist  society  as  a  functioning 
association  in  the  community  depends  upon  Sutivan's  development 
response  to  the  growing  demands  of  tourism  in  the  private  business 
sector.  Other  communities  on  the  island  commune  have  met  the  de- 
mand by  construction  of  public  enterprise  hotel  accommodations  or 
construction  of  urban  public  industrial  enterprise  financed  summer 
resort  facilities. 

The  Mjesna  Zajednica  (Local  Association)  is  the  equivelent  to  a 
town  council  and  is  concerned  with  municipal  projects  such  as  water 
and  sewer  line  consti  ueiion.  The  vitality  of  the  local  association  de- 
pends upon  its  leadership  and  the  degree  of  community  interest.  When 
the  community  adults  meet  to  discuss  community  affairs  and  elect  rep- 
resentatives to  the  local  association  it  could  be  said  that  the  community 
Socialist  Alliance  is  meeting.  The  Socialist  Alliance  was  created  in 
Yugoslavia  as  an  attempt  to  involve  all  the  citizens  in  the  political 
decision-making  processes  in  the  community,  coordinate  interests,  and 
channel  social  influence  to  centers  of  decision-making  (Pasic,  1970  :11). 
In  Sutivan,  it  was  observed  that  the  public  voter  meetings  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  local  association  do  not  occur  as  frequently  today 
as  they  did  in  the  past  because  of  the  lack  of  interest.  At  the  1971 
voters'  meeting  the  Socialist  Alliance  elected  a  new  15  member  local 
association  and  a  board  of  five  men  were  established  to  head  the  asso- 
ciation. All  were  young  men  in  their  30's  who  were  very  much  involved 
with  tourism,  three  of  them  operating  large  private  gostione. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the  Communist  League  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  It  is  the  author's  subjective  opinion  that 
the  League  has  carried  little  influence  in  community  affairs  as  its 
scope  has  been  primarily  ideological.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
League  *  *  *  ''injects  into  political  life  and  the  process  of  political 
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ion-making  an  awareness  of  the  general,  long  term  interests  of 

►cialist  transformation  of  society.  *  *  *"  (Pasic,  1970: 14).  Some 

members  of  the  Sutivan  local  association  and  some  non-association 

members  of  the  community  who  are  dynamic  in  their  Leadership  and 

response  to  the  economic  changes  claim  they  are  not  members  of  the 

League. 

Two  other  associationa]  structures  in  the  community  are  the  Commu- 
nist  Youth  League,  which  organizes  dance-  and  pre-lenten  carnival 
activities  that  maintains  and  decorate-  memorials  in  the  community. 
►man  Catholic  Church  has  a  very  important  function  as  a  com- 
munity identity  mechanism  with  active  community  participation  in 
sacrament  day-  and  funerals.  However,  the  church  is  an  anachronism 
and  the  church  societies  no  Longer  have  community  functions. 

At  the  community  Level,  successful  private  businessmen  take  an 
active  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  through  involvement  in  the 
local  association  and  the  tourist  society.  However,  the  large  number 
of  private  businessmen  in  Sutivan  appears  to  be  unusual  when  com- 
pared to  other  communities  in  the  commune  where  public  enterprise 
hotel  development  seems  to  be  the  dominant  response  to  the  growing 
demands  of  tourism.  Therefore,  the  tourist  society  and  the  local  com- 
munity association  as  differentiated  activity  fields  tying  together  local 
private  business  and  citizen  interests  into  community  efforts  might 
well  be  unusual.  Thus,  these  social  activity  fields  appear  to  have 
limitations  for  individuals  developing  roles  of  community  participa- 
tion and  the  possible  differentiation  of  these  roles  into  the  larger  social 
structure  of  the  commune.  Also,  these  associations  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  differentiation  of  role  activity  from  that  of  family  business 
roles  and  local  community  roles  to  expanded  roles  in  commune  level 
and  public  business  enterprise  decision-making  activity  fields. 

The  realities  of  business  management  for  the  local  community  pub- 
lic enterprise-,  the  plastics  factory,  and  the  hotel,  are  such  that 
decision-making  concentrates  with  certain  individuals.  This  is  ap- 
parent with  the  director  of  the  plastics  factory.  The  author  has  devel- 
oped the  label  socialist  entrepreneur9  to  describe  people  in  the  public 
enterprise  ]"  management  positions  observed  in  the  Brae  Commune. 
The  plastics  factory  in  Sutivan  has  been  developed  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  one  individual  in  the  community.  This  individual  in  1958. 
as  director  of  the  agricultural  workers'  marketing  association  was 
able  to  use  financial  reserves  of  the  association  and  personal  relation- 
ship that  he  had  with  a  major  Croatian  pharmaceutical  public  enter- 
prise to  develop  the  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  plastic  medical 
containers.  Through  his  ability  the  Sutivan  plastics  factory  has  grown 
in  1!>71.  had  7<»  employees  and  contract-  with  other  Yugoslav  drug 
enterprises.  Although  a  workers'  council  management  concept  exists*. 

or   is   one  who   manipulates   nol    onlj   relationships  and   financial 

;it  he  manlpul  it<  •  latlonshlos  and  resources  within  a  Dolltlcal  structure 

dere'io  In"  t         -"v"rnn"'nt  (the  commune)  enters  int.,  the  financing  of  public  enterprise 

Public  enterprise  as  a  concept  Is  Rlmllar  to  tl                       concept  in  capitalism  in  that 

";  ff*5J?r£*  However,  the  public  enterprise  own,  itself 

,,"',,"r  owners!  •  prshlo.  It  is  a  separate  financial  and  dedalon- 

Proactive mjjII  providing  Rood*  or  services  to  a  snpnlv  anS  demand ^moSJv  ma?ket 

t     ,r  t        i       tV  asIf  wi,h  ,:,ml    ,aDor-  aml  capital  cost  factors. 

1":'T"n' ■■■'!  \-    the  decisionmaking   structure  is   within   the  enterprise   with   the  flow  of 

rt^nJUSS&f™  th€  XV"rk"r  t0  delegate8  0D  ™rk"  c"  *  worker  cSJncU 
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deference  is  made  to  the  director  of  the  plastics  factory  in  regards  to 
decision-making  both  within  the  enterprise  and  in  the  community. 

The  director  today  not  only  servos  in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  the 
factory,  but  he  also  was  the  community  delegate  to  the  commune 
assembly  and  through  the  assembly  has  served  as  vice-president  of 
the  commune.  Through  his  political  connections  into  larger  differen- 
tiated role  positions  in  the  commune  government  this  individual  takes 
on  an  additional  role  of  being  included  in  other  decision-making,  e.g., 
helping  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  commune  guarantees  of  bank 
loans  for  public  enterprise  projects  in  the  commune.  An  example  of 
the  foregoing  was  the  decision  to  develop  a  project  to  expand  and 
modernize  the  public  enterprise  hotel  in  Sutivan.  This  decision  in- 
volved the  commune  president  and  vice-president  in  their  capacities 
as  commune  administrators  of  commune  loan  guarantees. 

However,  a  hierarchical  structure  of  decision-making  was  involved 
in  these  loan  guarantees.  The  hotel  project  initiated  in  1970  had  not 
materialized  in  1974,  because  distribution  of  federal  and  republic  tax 
monies  through  the  banking  structure  for  development  loans  was 
not  available  for  the  tourist  industry  in  1973-74  when  the  project  was 
to  be  funded.  The  author  feels  that  another  factor  might  be  involved, 
that  of  limitations  on  the  enterpreneural  abilities  of  the  commune 
vice-president.  Not  only  had  the  hotel  project  failed,  but  the  hotel, 
which  for  years  had  been  operating  at  a  deficit,  was  in  the  summer 
of  1974  taken  over  by  the  Jadran  Hotel  enterprise  in  the  adjacent 
community  of  Supetar.  This  meant  that  the  vice-president  had  the 
entrepreneural  ability  to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  plastics 
factory,  but  the  hotel  management  relied  upon  the  entrepreneural 
ability  of  others  in  the  commune. 

The  author  observed  that  in  hotel  management,  like  the  plastics 
factory  development,  economic  planning  and  decision-making  ap- 
peared to  lie  with  those  individuals  who  were  in  both  economic  and 
political  positions.  For  example,  the  hotel  directorship  position  in  the 
Community  of  Postira  was  filled  by  a  man  who  had  served  in  the 
commune  assemble  and  secretarial  offices,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  directorship  because  of  these  connections.  Likewise, 
the  hotel  director  of  the  Jadran  complex  in  Supetar  was  a  man  who 
maintained  direct  ties  into  the  commune  Communist  League,  main- 
tained ties  into  the  commune  government,  and  ties  into  the  Republic 
governmental  level. 

The  realities  for  these  several  public  enterprises  that  rely  on  com- 
mune guarantees  of  bank  funding  and  commune  wide  economic  growth 
planning  are  such  that  it  takes  socialist  entrepreneurship  to  success- 
fully manage  the  enterprise.  These  managers  must  have  political  posi- 
tion, and  through  worker  council  and  community  deference  to  the 
economic  and  political  roles  they  play  a  disproportionately  large  role 
in  decision-making  in  the  commune. 

In  a  more  specific  event  related  to  rural  planning,  the  author,  in 
an  earlier  description  of  local  community  decision-making  in  zoning 
law  implementation  u  concluded  that  different  stages  of  environment- 
al impact  planning  involved  levels  of  decision-making  ranging  from 

11  Brian  C.  Bennett,  "Local  Community  Decision-Making  in  Zoning  Law  Implementation  : 
A  Case  Study  in  Dalmatia.  Yugoslavia,"  1973. 
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community  to  commune.  Under  I  nited  Nat  ions  Special  Fund  financ- 
ing a  cooperative  environmental  planning  effort  was  started  in  L967 
between  tne  English  planning  firm  of  Shankland,  Cox,  and  A.ssoci- 
of  London  and  the  Yugoslav  planning  enterprise.  The  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Dalmatia.  The  planners  in  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  commune  governments  provided  the  expertise  in  draw- 
ing up  controlled  growth  projections  for  the  tourist  industry  in  the 
centra]  Dalmatian  Littoral.  The  Implementation  of  the  zoning  laws 
emphasized  local  commune  and  community  autonomy.  The  over-all 
plans  for  the  commune  were  drawn  up  under  contracts  between  the 
commune  administration  and  the  Town  Planning  Institute.  Into  the 
decision-making  on  the  plan  entered  the  commune  urban  planning 
council  (which  in  the  Brae  commune  included  an  architect  working 
for  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Dalmatia)  and  commune  admin- 
istrative officers  as  well  as  the  commune  assembly. 

Within  the  over-all  environmental  impact  decision  plan  a  commune 
community  could  contract  with  the  Town  Planning  Institute  for  the 
creation  of  zoning  plans  for  specific  growth  areas  in  the  community. 
The  implementation  of  such  a  plan  for  Sutivan  revealed  that  the  local 
community  president  and  the  commune  administrative  registrar  in 
the  community  were  the  primary  decision-makers  and  enforcers  of 
over-all  commune  decision  plan  objectives  in  deference  to  community 
voter  meeting  decisions  regarding  the  specific  community  plan. 

At  both  the  commune  and  community  decision-making  levels,  al- 
though citizens  were  consulted,  the  actual  decision-making  tended  to 
gravitate  to  those  who  had  the  planning  expertise  and  to  those  who 
were  in  political  positions  to  manipulate  relationships.  However,  an 
altruism  did  appear  to  exist  in  their  behavior  in  that  these  individuals 
appeared  to  be  operating  at  a  social  level  of  acting  upon  the  needs 
which  satisfy  the  total  community. 

Conclusions 

Although  at  this  time  suggestions  about  the  degree  of  democratiza- 
tion in  political-economic  participation  must  be  somewhat  subjec- 
tive, the  author  feels  that  his  research  reveals  the  following  conclusions 
about  citizen  participation  at  the  community  and  rural  commune 
levels  of  planning,  economic,  and  political  decision-making: 

(a)  Individuals  who  have  the  capability  and  financial  opportunity 
to  earn  capital  from  foreign  employment  will  be  in  favorable  posi- 
tions to  develop  private  tourist  businesses  and  through  those  busi- 

-  play  roles  in  village  community  governmental  affairs. 

(b)  Individuals  who  can  project  themselves  beyond  the  local  com- 
munity to  the  manipulation  of  political  and  economic  relationships  at 
the  commune  level  will  be  in  positions  of  greater  participation  and 
influence  in  the  economic  growth  and  development  planning  in  which 
the  commune  government  is  asserting  the  basic  decision-making  role. 
Individuals  appear  to  project  themselves  to  the  commune  participa- 
tory level  primarily  through  management  positions  in  public  enter- 
prise, though  this  is  still  an  unproven  hypothesis. 

(c)  It  appears  lh.it  the  commune  participatory  level  of  government 
is  replacing  that  of  the  local  rural  community.  Also,  participation  at 
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the  commune  governmental  level  will  increasingly  exist  through  the 
management  positions  in  public  enterprise  because  public  enterprise 
receives  the  emphasis  in  the  socialist  ideological  and  financial  structure 
of  the  commune  and  higher  levels  of  government  in  Yugoslavia. 

Discussants 

Dyck:  There  are  two  main  areas  to  which  I  would  like  to  give 
attention  in  discussing  Professor  Bennett's  paper,  namely  (1)  the 
policy-making  process  and   (2)   the  concept  of  regionalism  in  Brae. 

Bennett  has  focused  particular  interest  on  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  making  planning  decisions.  This  is  entirely  appropriate,  both  in 
terms  of  political  theory  and  Western  interest  concerning  the  real 
character  of  individual  participation  in  Yugoslav  political  processes. 
I  would  wonder,  however,  about  the  relative  importance  of  key  indi- 
viduals in  the  decision  process  as  compared  to  groups  (such  as  work- 
ers' councils),  institutions  (such  as  party  structure  and  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  1974),  the  sequence  of  events,  and  the  influence  of  profes- 
sional planners  and  researchers.  The  1974  Constitution  calls  for  equal 
representation  of  consumers  and  providers  on  workers'  councils.  Ben- 
nett's methodological  focus  on  the  "event"  of  a  planning  decision  is 
fine,  as  a  place  to  look  for  the  role  of  an  individual  decision-maker, 
but  there  are  also  key  events  which  themselves  operate  singly  or 
sequentially  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  policy.  I  noticed  that 
Yugoslav  architects  and  architect-planners  enjoy  high  professional 
status  in  Yugoslavia,  and  I  would  think  that  their  influence  upon  deci- 
sions in  the  areas  to  which  they  address  themselves  would  be  substan- 
tial. In  summary,  Bennett  has  given  us  informative  data  but  it  would 
be  even  more  useful  if  placed  in  a  more  comprehensive  context. 

There  has  been  a  very  high  degree  of  commitment  to  local  auton- 
omy, in  Yugoslavia,  to  the  extent  that  regionally  oriented  approaches 
are  ideologically  suspect.  In  Slovenia,  where  I  have  done  field  work, 
the  only  public  service  function  organized  Republic- wide  on  a  re- 
gional (multi-communal)  basis  in  1973  was  health.  Only  a  few  other 
geographic  areas  in  Yugoslavia  have  begun  experimentation  with 
area-wide,  multi-communal  approaches  to  this  function,  or  any  other. 
Although  the  Yugoslavs  give  attention  to  interrelating  reduction, 
public  service,  and  governmental  units  through  interlocking  member- 
ships, the  relative  autonomy  of  self-managing  units  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  problem  in  1973.  For  example,  in  Slovenia,  Republic  and  region- 
wide  planning  in  the  environmental  health  area  could  be  implemented, 
in  large  part,  only  by  autonomous  communal  sanitary  inspection  units. 
A  great  deal  of  "slippage"  was  apparent. 

Most  generally,  the  concept  of  regional  development,  in  which  urban 
and  rural  development  are  linked  in  terms  of  functional  integration  of 
programs,  intercommunity  and  intergovernmental  cooperation,  and 
integration  of  planning  and  implementation,  is  just  beginning  to  find 
expression  in  Yugoslavia, 

From  the  professional  planner's  point  of  view,  it  should  be  very 
interesting  and  productive  to  continue  examination  of  the  Brae  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  the  regional  dimensions  mentioned  above,  as 
related  to  the  decision  process.  One^ might  expect  a  continuance  of 
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apparent  current  trend  towards  embracing  the  larger  regional 

community  in  the  decision  process,  with  maintenance  of  local  partici- 
pation and  influence.  The  whys  and  hows  of  this  should  provide  an 
informative  counterfoil  to  the  attempts  of  other  countries,  such  as 
Australia,   to  decentralize   their  regional   development    approaches. 

Ii  seems  to  me  that  in  general,  we  planners  have  been  very  guilty 
of  perhaps  an  insufficient  interest  in  the  decision-making  process.  We 
have  promulgated  plans,  we  have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
establishing  goals,  We  haven't  been  as  much  interested  in  the  issues 
which  divide  people,  the  problems  people  face,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  policy  processes  which  actually  are  generated  to  deal  with  these 
issues  and  problems.  This  paper  has  indicated  a  great  deal  of  insight 
into  an  area  that's  extremely  critical  for  planners  to  know  more  about. 
We  operate  so  often  on  the  seat  of  our  pants,  and  we  need  to  know 
how  individuals  operate,  how  groups  operate,  how  institutions  tend  to 
influence  decision-making,  and  how  events  influence  decision-making. 

Questioner:  I  don't  see  where  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  difference  be- 
tween  Sutivan  and  Gatlinburg.  in  the  way  decisions  are  made. 

Bennett:  I  haven't  been  to  Gatlinburg,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  like 
( 'herokee  and  if  like  Cherokee  there  is  a  lack  of  planning.  In  Sutivan. 
for  example,  they  attempted  to  develop  a  hotel  modernization  project 
using  three  large  old  former-nobility  homes.  The  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Dalmatia  contracted  with  a  Czechoslovakian  architectural 
firm  out  of  Prague  which  had  been  involved  with  historical  preserva- 
tion in  the  town  center  of  Prague.  These  planners  were  contracted 
because  they  had  the  expertise  and  could  draw  up  the  plan  less  expen- 
sively than  a  Yugoslav  enterprise. 

The  historical  preservation  project  plan  would  have  kept  the  mod- 
ernization of  these  homes  for  hotel  accommodations  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  historical  facade  of  the  community,  e.g.,  no  high  rise, 
poured  concrete  hotel  construction  would  be  allowed  in  the  com- 
munity. The  architects  utilized  a  panoramic  view  of  the  community 
and  old  photographs  so  that  they  would  not  alter  the  architectural 
character  and  facade.  Though  the  initial  contract  with  the  Czecho- 
slovakian firm  was  made  by  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  a  second 
contract,  was  made  directly  between  the  commune  and  the  Czech- 
oslovakian firm,  whereby  the  commune  president  circumvented  illegal- 
ly the  Town  Planning  Institute's  role  in  these  affairs. 

The  realities  of  decision-making  in  Yugoslavia  may  be  similar  to 
the  realities  of  such  in  Gatlinburg  because  people  in  political  positions 
have  disproportionate  decision-making  power.  However,  in  Yugoslavia 
development  limitations  are  coming  from  the  Republic  (State)  level 
of  government  in  respect  to  financing  growth.  And.  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  controls  are  placed  upon  development  through  a  hierarchial 
Structure  of  decision-making  from  community  through  commune  to 
the   Republic.  That  is  something  that  is  lacking  in  Gatlinburg. 
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Part  III 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


(By  Burton  L.  Purrington,   Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
Appalachian   State    University,    Boone,    N.C.J 


Despite  the  massive  rural  economic  recovery  programs  of  the  New 
Deal  and  subsequent  Federal  crop  subsidy  programs,  rural  Ame 
has  not  in  general  received  the  attention  it  lias  deserved  during 
last  half-century  of  radical  change.  In  part  the  lack  of  planning  and 
direction  of  the  processes  of  change  in  rural  America  has  been  due 
to  a  failure  to  see  many  of  these  changes  as  problems — immediate  or 
potential.  But  even  more  import  ant  is  the  fact  that  we  have  simply 
lacked  the  methods,  concepts,  and/or  institutional  structure-  to  deal 
effectively  with  rural  problems  and  rural  development. 

The  introductory  papers  for  this  session  deal  primarily  with  the 
institutions  involved  in  rural  development.  While  Richard  Hartman 
and  Walter  Guntharp  are  cautiously  optimistic  about  the  potential 
success  of  the  insitutions  they  represent  (regional  councils  and  the 
Federal  government  respectively).  Lynn  Muchmore  emphasizes  that 
the  first  order  of  realistic  planning  is  to  recognize  the  limitations  in- 
herent to  government  at  any  level  as  well  as  to  council-  and  other  re- 
gional administrative  organizations.  In  particular  "comprehensive'' 
rural  development  programs  are  generally  doomed  to  failure  because 
of  our  presently  inadequate  organization  of  institutions  for  rural 
planning  and  development.  "Organization,"  Muchmore  note.-  "logi- 
cally precedes  planning." 

The  workshops  were  dominated  by  descriptions  of  specific  institu- 
tions and  programs  geared  to  the  implementation  of  desirable  devel- 
opmental processes  in  rural  America,  to  the  methods  of  providing 
educational  and  financial  support  for  such  programs,  and  to  the  meth- 
ods by  which  local  citizens  can  play  the  most  active  and  productive 
roles  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  rural  developmental 
processes  which,  of  course,  affect  them  more  profoundly  than  anyo]  •- 
This  session  was  not  devoted  entirely  to  methods  and  techniques,  how- 
ever. One  workshop  dealt  with  various  approaches  to  "regionalism" 
a  major  concept  of  rural  planners.  In  addition,  agricultural  economist 
Mayland  Parker  discussed  the  systems  of  values  that  are  basic  to  the 
planning  of  any  developmental  program  and  suggested  thai  a  cro— 
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cultui  m  to  value  systems  indicates  that  a  communal  ap- 

bo  land  use  is  preferable  to  our  present  private  corporate  ap- 

tion  to  this  paper,  pro  and  con,  was  spirited,  but  it 

•  to  all  that  -  programs  and  institutions  set  up  for  the  im- 

rioE  of  development   objectives  are  of  limited  value  unless 

with  reasonable  clarity,  rest  on  solid  as- 

sumpt  ions,  and  are  frequently  re-examined  in  term-  of  the  values  they 

reflect  and  the  values  we  want  them  to  reflect. 


REGIONAL  COUNCILS  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(By  Richard  C.  Hartman,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  Regional 

Councils ) 


Next  year  we  will  be  celebrating  ten  years  of  life  for  most  regional 
councils  in  the  United  States.  It  is  fascinating-  to  reflect  on  how  young 
we  are  and  yet  how  rapidly  we  have  evolved,  not  only  here  in  the 
South,  but  across  the  country.  This  also  sets  the  stage  for  us  to  look 
ahead  to  the  forces  that  will  be  affecting  us  in  the  next  few  ye  i 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  brief  information  on  regional"  council 
today.  To  me  it  is  very  revealing  and  shows,  to  some  degree,  hov 
we  have  come : 

1.  There  are  approximately  650  regional  councils  in  the  United 
States  today. 

2.  There  are  approximately  300  SMSA  or  metropolitan  councils, 
and  some  35  of  these  councils  are  serving  interstate  areas. 

3.  The  remaining  (350)  councils  are  in  non-metropolitan  areas. 

4.  Over  40  states  have  established  substate  districts,  served  by  re- 
gional councils,  as  the  basis  for  A-95  and  state  and  federal  program 
planning. 

5.  For  the  entire  United  States  to  have  substate  districts  only  about 
100  additional  districts  and  councils  remain  to  be  created. 

6.  About  80%  of  the  regional  councils  are  now  controlled  by  gov- 
erning bodies  made  up  of  at  least  51%  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment elected  officials. 

7.  Thirty  (30)  states  are  now  providing  over  $12  million  in  support 
of  regional  councils — an  increase  of  $3  million  over  a  year  ago. 

8.  Almost  all  councils  are  voluntary  in  membership  except  those  in 
Portland,  Oregon;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul;  Baltimore,  and  Boston. 

9.  The  major  regional  council  program  areas  include:  Housing, 
A-95  Review,  Land  LTse,  Water/Sewer,  Open  Space/Recreation, 
Transportation,  Solid  Waste.  Law  Enforcement.  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Comprehensive  Health,  Air  and  Water  Quality,  Manpower, 
Airports,  Drug  Abuse,  Aging  and  Technical  Assistance. 

10.  Altogether,  regional  council  budgets  total  $125-$150  million  a 
year  with  52%  (federal  money),  38%  (local  money),  and  10%  |  - 
money). 

11.  The  average  regional  council's  staff  consists  of  10-12  people. 

12.  The  average  council's  budget  is  $2Q0-$250,00O. 

This  information  gives  us  an  idea  of  where  we  are  today,  but  i 
aspects  of  our  growth  lead  very  effectively  into  a  discussion  of  the 
issues  we  face  in  the  future.  To  understand  those  issues,  we  must  ana- 
lyze some  of  the  trends  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
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ignize  that  many  of  the  domestic  policies  in  the 
rs  will  be  influenced  by  our  economic  situation.  A  deep- 
ssion  will  probably  loud  to  substantially  enlarged  pub- 
i  manpower  programs.  These  programs,  1  believe,  would 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  planning  and  coordination  that  regional 
an  provide.  The  economic  situation  has  already  Lead  to  at- 
I '     -    Miit  to  cut  back  on  other  i\ ;  pro- 

now,  we  an>  fighting  a  major  battle  to  get  Congress  to 
i  cutback  of  701  funds  for  FY  75  ami  provide  an  appro- 
.  Thus,  we  arc  caught  in  economizing  n  sponses  by 
i   .   !  government  to  the  serious  economic  situation, 
other  underlying  issue  related  to  our  current  economic  situation 
■  whole  issue  of  scarcity  of  resources,  not  only  in  terms  of  energy, 
micals  and  lumber,  but  fiscal  resources.  We  arc  a  nation  which 
has  always  had  an  abundance  of  resources.  Now.  in  the  mid-1970's, 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  running  out  of  resources.  This  directly 
3  to  the  role  of  the  national  government  in  providing  financial 
support  and  assistance  to  needed  state  and  local  programs.  This  trend 
mows  the  increased  need  for  those  of  us  in  city  and  county  govern- 
ment, whether  we  be  in  the  Large  metropolitan  areas  or  the  rural  areas, 
to   work   together  to  husband   these   increasingly   scarce    resources 
through  areawide  planning,  coordination,  and  decision-making, 

Yml  major  trend  is  the  substantially  decreased  Leadership  of  the 
national  government.  The  decreasing  leadership  is  reflected  in  the  Xew 
Federalism  approach  of  returning  more  responsibility  for  program 
direction  and  management  (and  it  would  also  seem  funding)  to  state 
and  local  government.  This  trend  is  paradoxical  for  many  of  us  who 
are  both  locally  elected  oflicials  and  regional  council  leaders  for  two 

st,  we  greatly  applaud  the  opportunity  of  local  government  to 
have  more  decision-making  capability  and  not  l>e  mandated  by  the 

national  government  as  to  how  we  conduct  or  carry  out  a  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  are  very  concerned  that  the  national 

rnment  continue  to  exercise  strong  leadership  and  assistance  on 
some  issues,  such  as  the  economy,  housing,  environmental  quality  and 

1  justice.  But  also  more  importantly,  to  those  of  us  wearing  a  re- 
gional hat.  the  shift  iii  national  government  leadership  requires  more 
effort  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  government  to  strengthen  and  more 

tively  use  our  regional  agencies.  More  of  the  push  for  regional 
councils  must  come  from  us.  In  states  such  as  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
T<  sas,  regional  councils  must  work  together  effectively  on  a  statewide 

The  fourth  national  trend  winch  relates  to  the  decline  in  national 
leadership  is  the  increasing  significance  of  state  government.  Many  of 
the  federal  programs  (i.e.  (aw  enforcement,  transportation,  aging  and 
health,  and  the  new  economic  development  legislation)  give  substan- 
tially more  responsibilit  ies  i«>  state  government  in  allocating  funds  and 
determining  how  and  who  will  plan  and  manage  these  programs.  This 
means  that  we  must  spend  an  increasing  amount  of  time  impacting  on 
ate  Legislators,  and  state  bureaucracies  to  use  our  regional 
councils  as  the  umbrella  vehicles  to  plan  and.  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams. The  state  government  also  becomes  very  significant  in  terms  of 
funding  support  of  regional  councils. 
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To  me,  these  four  I  rends  :  economic  deteriorai  ion,  I  lie  search  y  of 
sources,  the  decline  of  national  Leadership,  and  the  rise  of  state  gov- 
ernment influence,  stress  the  need  for  local  officials  to  strengthen  our 
areawide  agencies.  Now  in  doing  this,  I  think  we  must  be  brutally 
candid  with  ourselves  as  to  the  issues  we  face. 

There  must  be  an  agreement  by  the  cities  and  counties  thai  tl 
will  be  substate  areawide  planning  organizations  created  through  a 
strong  state  law  and  governed  by  the  constituent  local  government 
elected  officials.  These  organizations  will  encompass  an  entire  state  and 
will  be  vehicles  to  serve,  not  only  the  metropolitan  area,  but  regions 
centering  around  the  medium-sized  and  rural  areas. 

The  second  issue  we  face  is  what  are  the  responsibilities  and  powers 
of  areawide  councils?  To  me,  areawide  councils  are  of  no  value  u 
they  make  planning  happen.  By  that,  I  mean  we  are  not  in  the  regional 
council  business  just  to  do  studies,  surveys,  or  make  advisory  recom- 
mendations. Local  officials  must  sit  down  together  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  cross  boundary  lines  to  identify  those  problems  and  make 
decisions  on  how  to  solve  them.  We  must  agree  among  ourselves  and 
obtain  enabling  legislation  from  the  state  allowing  us  to  implement 
our  decisions. 

The  rub  is  "what  tools  are  we  going  to  give  ourselves  as  local  gov- 
ernment elected  officials  sitting  on  a  regional  council  governing  body  to 
make  planning  happen?"  Are  we  willing  as  a  regional  governing  body 
to  allocate  scarce  funding  to  priority  projects  in  our  area?  Are  we 
willing  to  abide  by  a  mutually  agreed*- to  policy  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment? Are  we  willing  as  the  representatives  of  a  core  city  or  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  suburban  city  or  county  or  a  rural  community,  to  sit 
around  the  table  and  negotiate  where  transportation  routes  will  be 
located:  where  industrial  development  will  go;  and  what  we  will  do 
about  housing  and  its  distribution  for  low  income  families  in  the  re- 
gion. Regional  councils  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Governments,  to  the  Northern  Maine  KPC,  to  the 
Xorthwest  Florida  Development  Council,  are  all  wrestling  with  this 
same  issue  of  what  responsibilities  and  powers  state  legislation  should 
give  to  our  regional  councils. 

The  best  hope  for  the  survival  of  local  government  is  through  our 
regional  councils.  As  long  as  we  sit  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
councils,  we  must  take  more  responsibility  to  make  areawide  decisions 
which  relate  to  priorities  for  project  spending,  which  deal  with  social 
issues  like  housing  and  employment,  and  which  assure  the  rural  and 
small  cities  and  counties  technical  assistance.  Most  of  all.  local  gov- 
ernments must  reason  together.  We  must  also  pursue  the  state  govern- 
ment with  an  increased  vigor  to  assure  that  Ave  get  state  legislation 
which  allows  us  to  do  this  and  which  allows  us  to  develop  our  own 
vehicles  to  implement,  for  example,  a  regional  solid  waste  disposal  site 
or  to  contract  with  each  other  to  carry  out  needed  services  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  final  issue  I  want  to  mention  is  communication.  When  the 
regional  council  movement  first  began,  we  used  to  refer  to  our  purpose 
as  the  three  c's— communication,  cooperation  and  coordination.  And 
while  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  boards  of  councils  have  certainly 
practiced  our  three  c's,  there  are  serious  breakdowns  in  the  communi- 
cations process.  Basically,  I  can  identify  three  areas  of  concern — 
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communication   between   staff   and   policy  officials,  communication 
among  board  members  and  other  policy  officials  in  the  region,  and 

communication  anion--  policy  officials  and  their  constituents  about 
rial  programs. 

First,  V m  sure  all  of  yon  are  familiar  with  the  charges  that  staff, 
Lected  officials,  run  regional  councils,  that  we  are  not  kept  in- 
formed aboul  what  our  own  council  is  doing,  that  we  do  not  have  the 
time  to  really  dig  into  projects  before  us  under  A-95,  and  that  we 
must  accept  the  stall's  word  on  consistency.  Too  often  these  charges 
arc  true,  but  that  does  not  negate  the  need  we  have  for  regional  co- 
operation It  means  that  elected  officials  must  try  to  make  more  time 
for  regional  business,  and  that  regional  stall's  must  find  ways  to  assist 
local  officials  through  briefing  sessions  or  short  summaries  that  can  he 
lead  in  a  hurry.  One  approach  is  a  liaison  program  like  several  North 
Carolina  councils  have  developed  in  which  a  staff  member  is  assigned 
a  particular  city  and  county,  attends  meetings,  provides  technical  as- 
sistance, and  keeps  us  all  up-to-date. 

This  lead-  us  to  the  second  communications  problem — policy  maker 
to  policy  maker,  and  council  staffs  can  assist  in  this.  Too  often  Board 
members  have  become  committed  to  regional  programs;  they  know 
what's  going  on,  but  they  forget  about  communicating  with  felloAv 
elected  officials  who  are  less  active.  For  those  less  active,  it  is  their 
regional  council  too. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  final  communications  problem — our  con- 
stituents. The  people  who  pay  taxes  and  elect  local  officials  have  a 
right  to  hi1  concerned  about  regional  council  programs.  It  is  our  job 
to  tell  them  why  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing,  to  make  them  under- 
stand their  stake  in  the  region,  to  let  them  know  what  councils  are 
and  what  they  are  not.  and  most  important,  to  get  their  input.  Muck 
of  this  right  wing  anti-regional  propaganda  that  is  making  waves  in 
some  areas  is  successful  because  people  are  uninformed.  And  this  is 
our  fault.  We  must  do  more  to  make  regional  cooperation  visible, 
understandable,  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils  will  continue  to 
emphasize  a  strong  Washington  presence.  We  will  try  to  write  into 
federal  legislation  strong  areawide  planning  and  coordinating  re- 
alities which  will  be  assigned  to  the  umbrella  regional  councils 
which  are  primarly  composed  of  general  purpose  local  government 
elected  officials.  XARC  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  crucial  need  for 
strong  regional  councils  in  non-metropolitan  areas.  Local  communities, 
acting  together,  have  greater  political  power;  apart,  their  power  is 
limited.  Regionalism  is  local  power! 


IMPLEMENTATION  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

(By  Lynn  Muchmore,  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Planning,  Raleigh,  N.C.) 


The  subject  of  rural  affairs  has  something  of  a  personal  meaning 
for  me  because  the  majority  of  my  years  have  been  spent  on  the  farm. 
By  all  present  measures,  the  area  in  which  I  grew  up  was  "unde- 
veloped," although  that  term  was  not  in  vogue  then,  and  I  guess  we 
were  "low  income,"  although  I  do  not  recall  much  discussion  of  that 
characteristic,  either.  I  don't  remember  much  fretting  and  stewing 
about  how  bad  off  we  were ;  in  fact,  the  people  we  felt  sorry  for  were 
the  Townies,  the  "Theys"  in  our  life  who  used  to  come  at  hunting 
season  with  leather  upholstered  Chryslers  and  polished  Browning 
Automatic  shotguns  that  "they"  invariably  kept  in  a  sheepskin  case. 
It  was  later  that  I  learned  that  they  came  from  "developed"  areas 
where  higher  incomes  prevailed  and  that  we  should  aspire  to  their 
life  style.  But  at  the  time  they  were  just  city  slickers  who  couldn't  hit 
the  broad  side  of  a  barn  door,  who  couldn't  tell  a  Hereford  from  a 
Guernsey,  who  couldn't  open  gates,  and  who  always  slept  way  past 
sunup. 

The  most  revolutionary  "development"  that  we  ever  felt  was  rural 
electrification — it  changed  a  lot  of  things.  We  took  the  fan  off  the 
windmill  and  put  an  electric  motor  on  the  well.  The  kerosene  barrel 
disappeared,  and  all  lamps  were  stored  in  the  basement.  Eventually 
the  Briggs  and  Stratton  that  putt-putted  half  of  each  day  was  replaced 
with  a  more  civilized  and  less  cantankerous,  one-third  horse  power,  a 
plug-in  version. 

We  still  lived  in  "sub-standard"  housing  because  we  did  not  have 
an  indoor  toilet — "they"  thought  this  was  incredible.  But  somehow 
those  icy  trips  on  winter  nights  never  shocked  us  into  the  realization 
that  our  community  was  under-developed.  Now  I  live  in  a  home  with 
three  bathrooms — all  indoors — and  I  cannot  sit  down  to  read  the 
newspaper  without  being  convenient  to  at  least  one. 

"You've  come  a  long  way,  Baby,"  I  sometimes  think.  Then  again 
I  wonder  whether  those  barefooted  journeys  through  the  snow  might 
not  have  added  some  character — a  contribution  hardly  appreciated  at 
the  time.  Such  journeys  are  rarely  taken  now,  even  in  much  of  the 
hinterland,  because  of  septic  tanks  and  community  water  and  sewer 
systems,  makers  of  rural  progress. 

I  say  these  things  because,  while  it  is  irrational  to  oppose  "rural 
development,"  it  is  also  irrational  to  pursue  development  blindly  with- 
out recognizing  the  cultural  costs  that  development  can  impose.  Thus, 
I  grieve  little  over  evidence  that  effective  planning  for  rural  develop- 
ment (by  effective  planning  I  mean  planning  followed  by  implemen- 
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tation)  is  a  highly  improbable  occurrence.  A  discussion  of  thai 
evidence,  and  of  a  tew  handicaps  which  planners  bice,  makes  up  the 
l»ii Ik  of  t  his  addi 

Within  the  American  Heritage,  planning  is  the  object  of  an  inter- 
est ing  kind  of  schizophrenic  beha>  tor.  Formal  planning  is  alternately 
embraced  and  condemned,  sought  out  and  rejected,  nurtured  and 
stifled  by  different  groups  at  the  same  time — by  the  same  group  at 
different  times.  The  one  side  of  our  national  personality  craves  more 
planning.  We  are,  after  all.  a  country  whose  psyche  is  preoccupied 
with  problems — crimes,  pollution,  poverty,  urban  sprawl,  urban 
decay,  oil  spills,  housing  shortages,  unemployment,  inflation,  high 
inter*  .  A   number  of  these  major  problems,  most   recognize, 

follow  from  past  decisions  which  were  totally  devoid  of  any  rational 
or  systematic  forethought — devoid  of  planning.  "Could  we  not  have 
escaped  this  unfortunate  mo.-."  one  asks,  "if  our  forebears  bad  just 
done  some  elementary  planning?" 

Some  <>f  our  appetite  for  planning  grows  out  of  a  human  preference 
for  certainty  over  uncertainty,  lor  predictability  over  ignorance  of 
what  i>  to  come.  As  a  society,  we  have  always  embraced  the  idea  that 
we  can  control  our  collective  destiny — collective  planning  is  a  mani- 
festation of  that  idea. 

But  working  against  this  motif  there  is  a  great  and  imponderable 
counterbalance.  For  of  all  the  great  nations  in  history,  there  has 
existed  none  whose  ethic  is  le>s  hospitable  to  planning  than  1  he  Amer- 
ican ethic.  If  one  were  to  consciously  design  and  impose  an  order  of 
political,  social,  ami  economic  institutions  which  would  confound 
effective  planning,  one  could  not  do  much  better  than  the  system 
within  which  we  work  now.  Effective  planning  is  a  unitary  process — 
it  presupposes  an  ability  to  bring  together  diverse  but  related  elements 
into  a  single,  internally  consistent  whole  which  is  driven  by  a  common 
set  of  objectives.  Our  socio-political  heritage,  however,  is  saturated 
with  pluralism.  The  multiple  dimensions  of  our  life  style  are  paralleled 
by  a  multiplicity  of  organizations.  Each  of  us  belongs  to  a  variety  of 
groups  our  loyalties  are  crosshatched,  and  our  political  energies  are 
diffused  in  many  different  ways.  This  fact  moderates  the  pace  of 
social  evolution — there  are  few  true  believers  among  us — and  safe- 
guards  the  stat  us  quo.  . 

Pluralism  carries  across  into  our  st  ructure  of  governments.  We  have 
deliberately  disorganized  general-purpose  government  into  three 
levels-  each  level  disconnected  from  the  others.  On  top  of  these,  we 
have  slapped  a  haphazard  collection  of  separate  special  purpose  gov- 
ernments. In  L972,  according  to  the  "Census  of  Governments."*  we 
were  supporting  23,885  of  these.  The  sheer  number  provides  a  De 
Facto  array  of  checks  and  balances  which  ensures  an  appropriate  level 
of  paralysis;  that  is.  governments  tend  to  stumble  over  each  other  so 
a-  to  partially  neutralize  what  otherwise  might  become  an  enormous 
threat  to  our  individual  freedoms.  All  of  this  contributes  to  the  high 
incidence  of  neurosis  among  public  planners.  It  also  means  that  plan- 
ning is  not  a  very  prolific  source  of  social  change. 

It  doe-  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  system  is  "bad"  or  that  it  is 
deficient.  There  would  be  enormous  costs  associated  with  conversion  to 
a    social   order   which   better  accommodates  effective   planning.   To 
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emphasize  this,  let  me  suggest  that  one  such  order  is  typified  by  the 
military.  The  military  structure,  which  is  unitary,  hierarchical,  and 
preemptive  of  organizational  loyalties,  is  a  structure  we  reserve  for 

national  crises,  and  which  we  have  very  religiously,  and  wisely,  I 
think,  tried  to  contain  as  an  aberration  from  the  political  norm. 

Against  this  rather  abstract  background,  consider  effect  ive  planning 
for  rural  development  as  a  problem  for  one  of  our  many  governments- 
Implicitly  I  refer  to  state  government,  although  1  hope  these  thoughts 
are  more  generally  valid.  Two  significant  limitations  must  be  recog- 
nized here,  and  each  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  development 
process.  Preoccupation  with  development,  whether  it  be  community, 
urban,  rural,  or  economic,  has  created  an  issue  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  those  government  has  dealt  with  before.  It  is  a  quantum 
leap  from  the  recitation  that  government  exists  to  preserve  order,  pro- 
vide for  the  national  defense,  and  furnish  public  goods  and  services 
to  the  claim  that  government  should  assure  that  "development"  occurs. 
Such  development,  defined  in  any  reasonable  way,  is  not  water  and 
sewer  or  hardsurfaced  highways.  It  is  not  industrial  parks  or  "spec" 
buildings.  It  is  not  manpower  programs  or  better  health  departments. 
It  is  all  of  these  improvements  and  more,  operative  simultaneously  in 
some  appropriate  proportion,  supported  by  private  sector  institutions 
and  the  genera]  public  in  a  kind  of  mystical  blend  which  leads  to  posi- 
tive, self-sustaining  levels  of  local  investment  in  human,  social,  and 
physical  capital.  The  exact  formula  for  this  process  has  not,  of  course, 
been  found,  but  if  it  existed,  rest  assured  that  government  activity 
would  account  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  variables  in  the  set  of  equa- 
tions, perhaps  not  even  a  major  fraction.  In  our  society  there  exists  no 
unitary  organization  which  spans  the  dimensions  of  rural  development. 
To  ask  government  to  plan  rural  development,  then,  is  to  ask  the  im- 
possible— it  is  only  possible  to  plan  the  activities  of  government  which 
influence  that  process.  This.  I  submit,  is  a  limitation  of  general  im- 
portance. Greater  appreciation  of  its  meaning  would  have  aborted 
many  of  the  plans  which  now  clutter  my  library. 

But  the  issue  of  rural  development  presents  a  second  limitation,  in- 
directly related  to  the  first,  perhaps  even  more  important,  govern- 
ment's ability  to  respond  to  public  needs  in  a  planned  and  orderly  way 
is  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  organized.  Like  it  or 
not.  organization,  logically  precedes  planning,  and  planning  which 
denies  this  reality  is  almost  never  effective.  We  are  organized  to  deal 
with  problems  of  transportation,  with  problems  of  natural  resource 
management,  with  problems  of  crime  control.  Within  each  of  these 
categories,  most  state  governments  have  begun  to  establish  a  strong 
planning  process.  This  advance  represents  significant  progress,  and  its 
potential  impact  upon  the  quality  of  government  is  very  encouraging. 
But  to  borrow  some  phrases,  you  can  organize  for  some  of  the  problems 
all  of  the  time — for  all  of  the  problems  some  of  the  time — but  not  for 
all  of  the  problems  all  of  the  time.  And  the  fact  is.  we  are  not  now 
organized  to  deal  with  the  comprehensive  process  of  rural  develop- 
ment. This  is  true  because  state  government  is  not  a  unitary,  compre- 
hensive organization.  It  is  rather  more  like  a  confederation  of  loosely 
connected  but  largely  autonomous  sub-groups.  Coalition  by  these1  sub- 
groups around  a  central  plan  of  action  is  not.  to  be  sure,  unheard  of. 
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henomenon  nearly  always  materializes,  for  example,  in  instances 

itural  dh  \  flood  or  a  hurricane  provokes  a  truly  integrated 

.  Bui  this  is  not  the  normal  mode  of  operation  among  state, 

ireven  local  governments,  and  a  "comprehensive"  plan  which 

counters  the  grain  of  the  conventional  organization  structure  almost 

for  want  of  Implementation. 

-  >lution?  Well,  one  might  argue  for  a  more  unitary 
with  a  strong  Chief  Executive.  But  North  Carolina's 
has  the  most  diminutive  formal  power  of  any  Governor  in 
this  i  lid  if  1  read  the  newspaper  correctly,  there  is  a  substan- 

tial body  of  opinion  within  the  legislature  to  the  effect  that  even  that 

rreat.  And  T  daresay  that  even  in  states  with 
ivernors,  nothing  very  dramatic  has  occurred  on 
the  .  -  of  rural  development. 

iach,  commonly  used,  is  to  solicit  voluntary  coopera- 
tion among  the  departments  by  appeal  to  Ionic,  patriotism,  or  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  usual  form  is  an  "Interagency  Task  Force/' and 
I  ha  rved  more  of  them  in  operation  than  I  care  to  discuss. 

rSl  >  A.  for  example,  has  used  this  approach  to  try  to  force  co- 

n  among  agencies  of  its  own  department.  Rural  areas  develop- 

ttees.  or  RAD  committees,  Technical  Action  Panels,  or 

servation  and  Development  committees,  or  EC  & 

«>  are  attempt-  at  comprehensive  action  within  a  single  agency 

deral  government.  Their  performance  has  been  checkered  at 

;  broader  scale,  several  federal  departments  are  assembled  at  a 
level  under  the  label  of  the  Federal  Regional  Councils, 

slightly  qualified  failure. 

e  government,  Interagency  Task  Forces  commonly  de- 

:nto  a  waste  of  time.  The  usual  cycle  is  a  flurry  of  initial  ac- 

illowed  by  a  decline  of  interest  as  lower  level  subordinates 

d  meetings  to  which  their  superiors  initially  committed 

ollowed  by  a  Ions:  silence  unbroken  to  avoid  embarrass- 

ipproach,  T  am  savins:,  almost  never  works. 

►roach  passes  fhe  buck  to  local  governments  which  hnve 

nized  in  the  form  of  councils  or  other  regional  organizations.  The 

local  governments,  closer  as  they  surely  are  to  the 

lopment    problems,    should    come   up   with    a    "comprehensive*' 

to  which  state  <rovernment  can  respond.  Personally.  I  am 

••  of  regional  ornanizatiou^.  and  ther^  is  no  doubt  in 

ind  that  their  contribution  to  better  government  is  well  worth  the 

nd  energy  they  represent.  But  the  thcorv  that  they 

will  fill  the  comprehensive  planning  vacuum  is.  T  believe,  based  upon 

even  further  removed  from  organizational  truth 

'  the  notion  of  interagency  committees. 

T  suppose  this  is  all  very  discouraging,  at  least  when  viewed  from 

ive  of  planning  for  rural  development.  But  we  all  operate 

under  a  conclusion  drawn  by  Kenneth  Boulding,  the  University  of 

Economist  and  social  critic  of  some  renown.  "Planning  is 

seful  in  organizations  with  rather  simple  objectives 

making  money.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  planning  from 

being  disastrous  in   government  is  that  it  is  not  usually  believed, 

multi-purpose,  multi-objective  organizations." 
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Boulding  is  not  completely  correct  in  this  assessment,  but  at  the 
present  state  of  the  public  administration  art,  he  is  more  right  than  lit; 
is  wrong.  Fortunately,  this  does  not  mean  that  rural  areas  will  not  de- 
velop. On  the  contrary,  we  may  see  a  great  deal  of  rural  development 
in  North  Carolina*  over  the  next  several  decades.  Components  of  it 
will  be  planned,  but  will  not  be  planned  in  the  comprehensive  fashion 
that  label  "rural  development"  suggests. 

The  May,  1971,  Issue  of  Transaction  contains  a  short  comment  of 
Matthew  Dumont,  who  at  the  time  of  that  writing  was  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Drug  Rehabilitation  in  the  States  of  Massachuset  ts.  His 
insights  are  classic,  and  should  I  ever  hit  upon  a  style  in  which  to 
my  own  feelings  about  state  government  so  successfully,  I  will  retire 
forthwith.  About  the  management  of  state  government,  he  says : 

The  image  one  must  keep  in  mind  is  of  a  pool  table  with  one  pocket  and  several 
dozen  balls.  Each  time  a  ball  is  sunk  some  bundle  of  resources  connects  with  some 
reservoir  of  human  needs.  Rather  than  trying  to  be  more  precise  and  systematic 
about  aiming  balls  at  the  pocket,  one  in  fact  heightens  the  likelihood  of  sinking 
one  by  increasing  the  number  of  players  shooting  at  a  greater  number  of  balls 
at  the  same  time  in  different  directions. 

A  state  program  with  more  balls  is  a  felicitous  thought. 


REGIONALISM:  AN  ANSWER  FOR  PLANNING  OF 
Rl'RAL  AREAS 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

(Bj  Roberl  Shepherd,  Land  of  Sky  Regional  Council.  Asheville,  N.C.) 


Regionalism  can  be  defined  as  "cooperation  among  local  communi- 
ties to  achieve  jointly  things  which  cannot  be  achieved  separately." 
Generally,  problems  of  pollution  abatement,  transportation,  land  use, 
and  economic  development,  among  others,  require  intergovernmental 
act  ion.  Regional  councils  are  -imply  a  mechanism  for  enhancing  inter- 
governmental cooperal  ion. 

North  Carolina's  experience  in  regionalism  began  in  1069  when  an 
act  of  the  legislature  gave  the  responsibility  for  leadership  of  regional 
programs  to  the  N.  ('.  Department  of  Administration,  in  1970,  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Scott  established  a  system  of  uniform  regional  bound- 
aries for  the  present  17  regions.  In  1971,  Governor  Scott  published  a 
statewide  development  policy,  which  involved  the  concept  of  an 
••umbrella"  regional  organization  to  be  termed  a  Lead  Regional 
Organization  for  each  of  the  17  regions.  There  were  certain  require- 
ments for  achievement  of  the  LRO  designation,  basically  indicating 
t  lie  capability  of  the  organization  to  undertake  an  active  planning  pro- 
gram and  intergovernmental  leadership  program  for  the  region  to  be 
served.  When  the  advent  of  the  Ilolshouser  administration — the  first 
Republican  administration  in  approximately  50  years — further  steps 
have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  Lead  Regional  Organization  con- 
cept. In  May  of  1974,  the  Governor  created  a  new  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  regional  issues  and  to 
assist  the  regions  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  areas.  About  the  same 
time,  he  offered  the  LRO  boards  the  policy  responsibility  for  five 
federally-funded  human  service  programs — manpower,  aging,  child 
development,  family  planning  and  nutrition.  In  July,  he  issued  several 
policy  guidelines  indicating  areas  to  be  emphasized  for  the  balance 
of  his  administration.  One  of  these  policy  guidelines  concerned  the 
LR<  >?s  and  indicated  st  rong  support  for  the  concept  of  the  "umbrella" 
multi-jurisdictiona!  planning  and  development  organization. 

While  some  of  these  initiatives  of  the  past  five  years  have  been  con- 
troversial and  have  led  to  concerns  about  encroachment  on  the  powers 
of  local  governments,  there  are  groups  such  as  the  Regional  Forum 
which  is  jointly  appointed  by  the  X.  C.  Association  of  County  Com- 
sioners  and  the  N.  ( '.  League  of  Municipalit  ies  and  is  composed  of 
nine  elected  officials,  the  majority  of  whom  are  actively  involved  in 
their  regional  councils.  Their  meetings  are  held  jointly  with  the  LRO 
directors,  and  many  new  initiatives  are  referred  to  them  >o  that  their 
id  on  local  powers  and  regional  problem  solving  may  be  obtained. 
While  the  LRO  is  a  relatively  new  thing,  it  generally  is  gaining 
acceptance  by  elected  officials  and  citizens  in  the  state. 
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REGIONAL   CENTRALIZATION  VERSUS   A   CENTERLESS 

REGION 

(By  Alan  P.  Magan,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
Southern  University,  Blacksburg,  Va.  | 


Introduction 


Modern  urban  society  is  more  and  more  a  suburban  society,  charac- 
terized by  extensive  growth  and  a  centrifugal  tendency.  With  such  an 
obvious  trend  it  may  seem  out  of  step  to  dvcvy  the  dominance  of  the 
center  or  core  of  the  reoion.  However,  the  formless  spread  of  urbaniza- 
tion into  the  countryside,  leading  to  a  diffused  metropolis,  megalopolis, 
conurbation,  or  urban  Held,  is  still  centered  on  the  core. 

Regional  planning^  as  practiced  today  in  the  USA,  tries  to  resolve 
the  inherent  tension  between  the  center  and  the  suburbs  but  fails  miser- 
ably. A  fundamental  problem  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning.  True  regional  planning  means  a 
wider  scale  of  planning  and  action.  I  propose  in  this  paper  that 
regional  planners  consider  the  whole  region  as  both  resource  area  and 
living  space.  Regional  policy  should  be  to  minimize  the  dominance 
of  the  center  and  foster  communities  in  a  centerless,  polynucleated 
region.  Xot  only  will  this  put  an  end  to  the  core-periphery  conflict,  but 
offer  new  living  space  in  a  balanced  and  integrated  regional  form. 

Central  hot  J  on. 

A  great  number  of  theroies  purport  to  explain  why  human  activities 
tend  to  centralize  or  agglomerate  in  space.  As  Douglas  North  has 
pointed  out.  in  the  USA  regions  and  regional  centers  developed  around 
an  exportable  raw  material  or  commodity.1  For  example.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  grew  up  around  good  ports  handling  the  valuable 
gold  and  lumber  of  the  hinterland.  As  the  cities  grew  in  population 
and  diversity,  industries  and  services  developed  to  serve  the  region. 
Even  today  most  large  cities  still  have  the  imprint  and  reputation 
from  the  original  "staple"  which  served  as  the  economic  base  for  the 
region. 

When  a  region  begins  to  prosper,  whether  through  an  economic  base 
of  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  or  mining,  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  industrial  and  service  growth  to  serve  the  primary  or  extrac- 
tive sector.  With  few  exceptions  these  activities  agglomerate  in  one  or 
several  cities  in  the  region.  The  introduction  of  the  motor  truck  and 
construction  of  a  network  of  roads  and  highways  extended  the  space 
economy  throughout  the  region.  The  resultant  suburbanization  of  eco- 
nomic activities  diminished  the  importance  of  the  core  city  but  it  still 


1  Douglas  North,  "Location  Theory  and  Regional  Economic  Growth,"  in  Friedman  ami 
Alonso,  "Regional  Development  and  Planning!"  (.Cambridge,  .Mass.:  MIT  Press,  1564), 
pp.   240-24.-). 
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remained  paramount,  the  sun  with  smaller  satellites  or,  more  accu- 
rately, a  si  rong  magnet  in  an  urban  field. 

Raymond  Vernon  noted  the  great  appeal  of  suburban  location  in 
terms  of  wages,  taxes,  transport  cost  and  rent  but  still  the  core  city 
remained  paramount  for  three  main  reasons:  1)  the  communication 
factor,  2)  the  costs  of  uncertainty,  and  3)  externa]  economies  of  scale.2 
First,  many  activities  depend  on  face-to-face  communication  usually 
on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis  with  supplies,  customers,  lawyers. 
bankers,  and  so  on.  Second,  any  small  or  moderate-sized  busines 
usually  located  without  an  in-depth  study  and  the  owner(s)  rely  on 
the  success  <  or  failure )  of  a  compet  itor  to  determine  a  cost-minimizing 
and  profit-maximizing  location.  Third,  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
activity  depends  on  a  wide  range  of  factors  which  vary  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  activity.  But  attractive'  features  of  a  central-city 
location  are  external  economies  including  localization  and  urbaniza- 
tion economies.  These  are  the  linkages  between  and  among  similar 
activities  (e.g.,  two  or  more  garment  factories  sharing  a  common 
wholesaling  supplier  or  customer),  and  the  linkages  all  activities  have 
with  the  whole  urban  environment  including  a  large  labor  pool,  mar- 
ket .  and  urban  in  frast  rueture. 

Aside  from  businesses,  the  central  city  is  the  location  of  corporate 
headquarters,  financial  institutions,  government  offices,  and  hospitals.3 
The  rationale  for  these  locational  decisions  is  less  easy  to  identify. 
Vernon  suggests  that  face-to-face  communication  and  speed  of  access 
to  extremely  specialized  bu>iness  services  are  again  important  factors. 
In  a  changing,  risky,  and  uncertain  economy,  the  central-city  location 
for  the  corporation  is  more  important,  Quick  changes  in  investment 
profitability,  fashion  or  style  mea-ns  quick  decisions  at  the  top  with 
the  aid  of  computers.4 

Svburbamzaiion 

The  centra]  city  gained  in  population  until  1020  and  has  steadily 
losl  populat  ion  and  no  doubt  the  trend  will  continue.  The  suburbaniza- 
tion process  starter  with  wealthy  families  seeking  escape  from  city 
congestion,  lack  of  amenity,  high  taxes  and  rents,  and  seeking  privacy, 
exclusivity,  fresh  air.  and  so  on.  At  first  only  factories  with  a  large- 
scale  production  process  moved  out  since  they  could  make  do  on  inter- 
nal economies  of  scale  instead  of  sharing  services  and  suppliers  with  a 
number  of  nearby  competitors.  The  rise  of  large-scale  corporations 
and  large-scale  factories,  gave  the  corporation  a  wide  choice  of  loca- 
tion. As  the  cost  of  materials  and  transport  declined  and  became  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  country,  businessmen  looked  to  wages,  a 
skilled  labor  pool,  local  taxes,  and  the  local  attitudes  toward  business 
tie  most  important  factors.5 

Suburban  governments  began  to  realize  after  growing  mainly  as 
resident  ial  compounds  for  the  middle  class  that  a  strong  local  economy 
demanded  an  economic  base,  so  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  industrial 
authorit  tea  began  to  woo  indust  ry  and  shopping  center  developers  with 

-David  Birch,  "Tlio  Economic  Future  of  City  and  Suburb."  in  Birch's  "The  Economic 
Future  «»f  dtj  and  Suburb"  (New  York  :  Harper  &  Row,  1966),  p.  3.  Raymond  Vernon, 
"The  Changing  Economic  Function  of  the  City,"  in  Joseph  Hating  (ed.)  "Urban  and 
Regional  Economics." 

■  Birch,  p.  :>. 

'Ravmond    Vernon.   "Metronolia   1985"    fNew  York:    JkfcOraw-FIH,   mfim,  pp.   47-49. 

"ACIR,    "Urban    and    Rural    America"    (Washington,    D.C.  :    ACIR,    196S),    p.    44. 
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a  multitude  of  attractions.  Not  surprisingly  the  result  of  competition 
for  the  industrial  tax  base  and  job  openings  means  cut-throat  tax 
cutting,  abatements,  and  industrial  park  development  leading  to  an 
irrational  and  demoralized  region.  Looked  at  from  the  national  level, 
"right-to-work"  legislation,  the  lack  of  unions,  and  lack  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  in  Southern  States  has  led  to  a  migral  ion  of  indus- 
try from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  end  result  is  an  irrational  and 
dysfunctional  allocation  of  resources.  No  local  government  wants  to 
repulse  industry  or  commercial  centers  so  strict  ordinances  are  rarely 
formulated.  The  same  line  of  thinking  permeates  regional,  state  and 
federal  thinking  in  our  laissez-faire  economy. 

The  centra]  issue  here  is  equity.  First,  in  our  present  situation  blacks 
are  discriminated  against  in  education,  housing,  and  employment,  and 
relegated  to  the  decaying  central  cities.  Second,  the  suburban  middle  - 
class  migration  has  meant  that  commuting  takes  usualty  two  hours  a 
day,  and  the  very  benefits  of  suburban  life  (escape,  privacy,  access  to 
a  healthy  environment)  have  been  ruined  by  a  lack  of  planning.  Third, 
city,  regional,  and  national  class  and  policies  tend  to  reinforce  the 
existing  inequities. 

Core  versus  periphery 

The  dichotomy  between  core  and  periphery  can  refer  to  a  nation 
or  region.  John  Friedmann  put  forth  a  theory  of  polarized  develop- 
ment in  his  Urbanization,  Planning,  and  National  Development  using 
the  core-periphery  model  but  referring  mainly  to  national  develop- 
ment. I  think  this  theory  is  applicable  and  useful  in  analyzing  a  region 
as  well.  In  the  latter  case  the  core  would  be  the  central  city  and  the 
periphery  the  suburbs  and  exurbs.  This  is  stretching  Friedmann \s 
theory  since  he  has  also  described  developed  American  regions  as 
urban  fields,  meaning  an  integrated  space  economy.  He  has  written : 

*  *  *  that  within  each  urban  field  substantial  centrifugal  forces  will  propel 
the  settlement  of  population  and  the  location  of  activities  from  existing  metro- 
politan centers  into  the  present  periphery  *  *  *  It  has  space,  it  has  scenery, 
and  it  contains  communities  that  preserve  a  measure  of  historical  integrity  and 
interest.6 

Suburbanization  is  no  longer  confined  to  rings  of  bedroom  com- 
munities and  the  attraction  of  the  core  is  less,  but  the  power  and 
control  of  the  center  is  still  strong.  To  quote  again  from  Friedmann : 

An  adequate  structure  of  the  space  economy,  viewed  as  a  pattern  of  systemic- 
relations,  must  be  regarded  as  an  overriding  consideration  in  spatial  planning. 
Although  individual  investment  projects  may  be  located  in  an  optimal  way  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  profitability,  the  whole  system  of  spatial  relations  may 
yet  fail  to  function  effectively.  As  long  as  the  economy  is  focalized  upon  a  single, 
dominant  center,  the  economic  calculus  for  investments  will  repeatedly  sv 
central  locations.7 

A  spatial  organization  focused  upon  a  center  will  never  achieve  an 
integrated  space  economy;  neither  will  our  laissez-faire  economy 
achieve  balance  nor  equity.  The  present  trend  is  toward  maintenance 
of  a  prestigious  CBD,  acceptance  of  central-city  slums,  and  encour- 
agement of  formless,  environmental-degrading  urban  fields. 

6  John  Friedman,  "The  Urban  Fields,"  "Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  " 
November   1005,  pp.   315-316. 

~  John  Friedmann,  "Regional  Development  Policy"  (Cambridge,  Mass.  :  MIT  Press,  I960), 
p.  55. 
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To  get  back  to  the  core-periphery  dichotomy,  a  seminal  insight  of 
Gunnar  MyrdaPs  sums  up  the  tendency  toward  regional  hierarchies 
and  hegemonic  s, 

main  Idea  I  want  to  convey  is  that  the  play  of  the  forces  in  the  markel 

normally  tends  i<»  Increase  the  Inequalities  between  regions.  It"  things  were  left 

to  the  market  unhampered  by  any  policy  interferences  (major  activities)  would 

cluster  in  certain  Localities  and  regions,  Leaving  the  nv<t  of  the  country  more  or 

s  in  a  backwater.1 

I  Respite  i  be  spread  of  residences  and  industries  in  \  a-t  conurbations 

along  the  ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  core,  according  to  Friedman. 
consolidates  its  dominance  over  the  periphery  through  1)  a  net  trans- 
fer of  natural,  human,  and  capital  resources  to  the  center;  '2)  the 
creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  innovation  and  imitation;  3)  multi- 
plier or  linkage  effects;  and  4  )  the  exploitation  of  a  monopoly  position 
and  the  core's  social  overhead  and  infrastructure.9  The  periphery  then, 
theoretically,  benefits  from  the  growth  of  the  core  through  "backwash" 
or  "tricklendown"  effects.  .But  the  tension  inherent  in  this  situation 
produces  "conflict  with  the  core  region's  authorities  over  the  extent 

ermissible  autonomy."  10 
The  end  result,  it  might  be  argued,  of  core  dominance  is  preferable 
to  other  forms  because  it  is  highly  efficient,  rational,  and  necessary  for 
a  high  rate  of  growth.  In  order  to  make  a  judgment  it  will  first  be 

ssary  to  determine  the  relevant  factors,  total  impact,  and  costs  and 
benefits  of  core  dominance. 

li>  atonal  planning 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  has  now  become  an  escape  to  the  exurbs. 
The  seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  the  city  have  influenced  families 
to  seek  security  and  a  pleasant  environment  at  some  distance,  usually 
within  a  two-hour  commuting  distance  from  their  jobs.  They  want  to 
escape  the  crime,  pollution,  high  taxes,  and  poor  schools  and  services 
of  the  city. 

None  of  these  suburban  communities  are  self-sufficient.  Most  are 
bedroom  communities  with  jobs  located  inside  the  city  though  increas- 
ingly, business  is  accepted  and  even  encouraged.  The  suburban  resi- 
dents have  found  that  services  such,  as  sewer  and  water,  solid  waste 
disposal,  t  ransportat  ion  and  recreation  are  regional  problems  requiring 
regional  solutions.  Also,  such  pressing  problems  as  air  and  water 
pollution  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  on  the  local  level.  Concur- 
rently city  residents  suffer  from  a  decreasing  tax  base,  an  underutilized 
sewerage  and  water  system,  a  decaying  housing  stock,  and  a  lack  of 
-  to  many  new  jobs,  adequate  recreation  areas,  and  modern  schools. 
The  obvious,  rational  answer  is  to  joint  the  region's  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  a  regional  forum  or  government  to  handle  regional  prob- 
lems. Councils  of  governments  have  sprung  up  around  the  country  to 
handle  the  situation.  Since  federal  money  is  often  needed  to  finance 
regional  projects,  the  A  -95  review  process,  a  regional  responsibility 
'•in  be  a  crucial  control  and  unifying:  factor.  However,  the  results  have 
not  been  heartening.  Tn  core-dominated  regions,  the  non-core  com- 
munities are  loathe  to  cooperate  on  an  "equal"  basis,  afraid  of  losin 
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their  autonomy  and  preseni  local  control,  especially  land  use  control. 

Judging  from' 1  ho  history  of  annexations  in  this  country,  these  fears 
are  justified,  so  the  end  resull  is  a  cnl-de-sac. 

Centerless  region 

I  submit  that  we  should  work  toward  the  long-range  goal  of  a  center- 
less,  polynucleated  regional  form.  This  mean-  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  core,  loose-up  the  metropolitan  area,  and  articulate 
the  region's  communities  with  open  space  and  parks.  Mobility  and 
communication  would  substitute  for  location,  and  work  and  home 
would  be  closer  together  though  incompatible  land  uses  would  not  be 
jumbled  up  as  now  often  occurs.  Clusters  of  industries  would  be  spaced 
between  communities  to  preserve  environmental  amenities  and  to  en- 
able the  industries  to  realize  economies  through  linkages.  Each  region 
or  subregion  should  also  have  a  recycling  center  to  reclaim  resources 
which  would  be  recycled  through  the  economy. 

The  policy  might  best  be  described  as  a  dispersal  of  population 
into  environmentally-tailored  communities,  well-rounded  for  maxi- 
mum self-realization  and  actualization,  yet  functionally  specific 
through  a  strategy  of  apportioned  distribution  of  economic  activities. 
A  guiding  principle  would  be  that  the  lower  levels,  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  perform  as  many  functions  at  that  level  as  possible 
and  cooperate  and  federate  to  handle  high-order  functions.  In  this 
way  any  community  might  be  the  center  of  the  region  depending  on 
the  function. 

Opportunities  for  recreation  and  socializing  would  be  ubiquitous, 
many  cultural  activities  could  be  made  mobile,  and  a  good  system  of 
two  and  four-lane  roads  (without  blighting  and  traffic-snarling  strip 
development)  would  offer  quick  access  to  other  communities.  Basically 
the  policy  would,  to  paraphrase  E.  A.  Gutkind.  mean  the  twilight  of 
cities  and  the  rise  of  communities.  He  has  written  a  terse  description 
of  regional  integration  which  flies  in  the  face  of  current  city,  metro- 
politan, and  regional  planning:  (1)  Planning  from  the  top  and  bottom 
at  the  same  time.  (2)  Organic  growth  from  within.  (3)  Unity  of  rural 
and  urban  districts  in  the  cultural,  social,  and  economic  sphere.  (4) 
Interregional  balance  of  internally  homogeneous  regions.  And  com- 
pactness and  openness  of  settlement,  order  and  flexibility,  differentia- 
tion and  homogeneity,  privacy  and  social  intercourse.13 

A  regional  strategy  calling  for  a  centerless  region  might  best  be 
analyzed  and  evaluated  using  three  basic  criteria:  efficiency,  equity, 
and  environmental  impact.  After  a  review  of  the  economic  arguments 
for  centralization,  such  a  strategy  of  "centerlessness"  seems  absurd  and 
highly  inefficient.  However,  the  angle  of  view  must  be  widened  to 
gain  the  complete  picture.  The  appeal  of  a  CT>T)  or  suburban  location 
is  quite  high  with  increasing  preference  for  the  latter.  The  logic  behind 
this  choice  rests  on  the  benefits  accrued  from  the  externalities  of  urban 
areas.  If  the  reo-ion's  activities  were  distributed  throughout  many 
communities  instead  of  heaped  in  a  small  area,  few  of  the  benefits  of 
a  more  central  location  would  be  lost  and  new  and  different  benefits 
would  be  derived. 


11  E.  A.  Gutkind.  "Twilight  of  Cities"   (NVw'Vork:  The  Fit,.  Press,  1963),  pp.  169,  199. 
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The  criterion  of  private  business  is  profitability.  This  criterion  is 
,1  and  rational  from  the  investors  point  of  view.  The  profitability 
of  a  business,  though,  is  determined  through  a  narrow  and  slanted 
method  of  cost  accounting.  The  social  costs  of  private  initiative  are 
the  externa]  economies  of  business.  The  vast  sums  of  public  money 
spent  on  the  infrastructure,  the  large  labor  pool  capable  of  "sustain- 
ing" periodic  layoffs  and  underemployment,  tne  large  market  of  malle- 
able consumers,  and  the  unenforced  or  non-existent  pollution  lav 
comprise  the  nexus  of  our  current  social  problems.  Private  capital 
not  only  the  form  of  regional  growth  but,  in  fact,  dictates  the 
whole  social  framework.  In  simpler  terms,  private  profits  greatly 
overstate  the  achievement  of  private  init  iat  ive. 

In  a  comprehensive  and  humanistic  regional  accounting  system,  the 
criteria  of  efficiency,  equity,  and  environmental  impact  must  be  com- 
bined  to  assess  any  spatial  allocation  of  activities.  The  congestion  and 
pollution  of  the  core  is  home  by  the  public  at  large.  Open  space,  fresh 
air,  or  safety  become  commodities  to  be  purchased  within  a  tolerable 
commuting  distance.  In  trying  to  escape  the  problems  of  a  city  the 
individual  acts  as  a  consumer,  and  in  appropriating  a  niche  in  the 
suburbs,  he  or  she  imposes  a  cost  on  the  public  to  accommodate  exten- 
sive growth.  The  oven-all  result  is  increasing  costs  for  the  public  sector 
to  pay  for  diseconomies  of  individual  choice.  In  addition  to  these  costs, 
the  public  also  provides  those  collective  needs  which  are  non-profitable, 
e.g.,  education,  cultural  activities,  public  health,  public  transportation, 
or  planning.  The  end  result  is  private  wealth  but  public  squalor.12 

To  avoid  this  dilemma  a  rational  reo-ional  policv  demands  the  judi- 
cious  allocation  of  activities  to  achieve  a  profitable  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  private  and  public  sectors  (which,  in  the  case  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  should  be  shared  with  the  local  community  to  cover  the 
true  costs  imposed  on  the  public)  and  a  minimum  of  social  costs.  In 
other  word-,  profitability  would  be  one  criterion  but  not  the  most 
important.  The  so-called  "logic  of  production"  must  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  human  need-.  Subsidies,  especially  in  the  short  run,  will  be  nec- 
essary  to  achieve  a  balance  of  efficiency  and  social  concern,  but  any 
intervention  will  be  taken  only  after  a  comprehensive  reo-ional  analysis. 

Economic  activities  should  be  apportioned  to  a  community  or  set  of 
communities  with  a  solid  understanding  of  the  linkages  necessary  for 
;i  particular  function.  Clusters  would  be  necessary,  as  would  excellent 
communication  and  transportation.  Wilbur  Thompson  realized  this 
possibility  years  ago. 

While  the  remote  small  one-industry  town  would  seem  to  be  highly  vulnerable, 
oven  obsolete,  in  :i  country  which  has  achieved  an  advanced  stage  of  economic 
development  an  Interesting  and  perhaps  high  significant  exception  may  ex'Nr. 
A  number  of  small  and  medium  size  urban  areas,  connected  by  good  highways 
and/or  other  transportation  facilities  may  form  a  loose  network  of  interrelated 
labor  market  a  .  .  .  This  federated  local  economy  may  achieve  the  minimum  size 
necessary  to  activate  the  urban  size  ratchet  effect  mentioned  above,  preserving 
the  collective  existence  of  these  smaller  places.13 


Ire  Gorz,  "Strategy  for  T. abo r"  (Boston  :  Beacon,  1or>7).  nn.  82  no. 
ii.nr  Thompson.  A   Preface  to  Urban  Economics  (Washington,  D.C. :  Resources  for 
tli..  Future,  1965),  i».  -'.i. 
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An  important  and  valid  criticism  might  bo  laid  to  a  centerless  region 
policy  that  this  violates  central  place  theory.  A  gjroup  of  limited- 
size  communities  would  need  to  share  at  least  some  higher-order  func- 
tions which  would  best  be  located  in  the  center  to  minimize  travel 
costs.  Obviously  a  concession  of  this  sort  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
regional  center  and  established  hegemony.  The  central  issue  is,  again, 
how  to  balance  social  needs  which  would  best  be  served  in  a  dispersed, 
centerless  form  with  a  more  efficient  allocation.  The  issue  must  be 
settled  on  higher  ground  because  the  problem  is  essentially 
metaphysical. 

A  balanced,  well-rounded  community  would  preserve  human  and 
environmental  values.  Autonomy  and  interdependence  would  be  alter- 
nating, complementary  concepts.  Decisions  would  be  made  at  the  local 
level  and  in  tiered  assemblies  reaching  to  the  national  level.  This  is 
planning  from  the  top  and  bottom  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  end,  no  spatial  form  makes  any  sense  until  it  is  related  to  and 
identified  with  local,  regional,  and  national  goals  and  values. 


HOXALISM  IN  THE  SOUTH:  THE  NEED  FOB  A  NEW 
MOVEMENT 

(By  Clarence  Wright,  Bousing  Assistance  Council,  Atlanta,  G 
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••  \~  you  consider  the  future  delivery  of  services  to  poor  people,  I 
thai  you  are  paying  close  attention  to  the  increasing  role  and 
authority  of  sub-state  districts,  often  called  Area  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Districts.  Their  importance  in  implementing  New  Federalism 
concepts  and  direction  cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly.  Enacted  and 
proposed  legislation — CETA,  Older  Americans  Act,  and  every  new 
initiative  will,  directly  or  indirectly  tie  into  Sub-State  Districts  and 
(  trganizat  ions  .  .  .  Many  of  you  are  aware  that  one  negative  side  effect 
to  t  he  development  of  regional  bodies  is  the  dilution  of  newly  acquired 
political  power,  [f  minority  interests  are  not  properly  represented 
on  them,  these  area  bodies  will  not  be  the  mechanisms  they  must 
become  .  .  ."  {  from  a  speech  by  William  Sonny  Walker,  Southeastern 
Regional  Director,  OEO,  to  a  1974  National  Urban  League  conference 
on  budget  prioril  ies. ) 

"The  names  used  to  describe  elements  of  this  revolution  are  im- 
material. They  change  like  a  chameleon's  colors.  Regional  government 
is  also  called  regional  authority.  lr  is  also  termed  Metropolitan  Gov- 
ernment or  Metro  .  .  .  Regional  government  could  be  called  tech- 
nocracy. Technocracy  is  government  by  an  elite.  Metro  is  government 
by  experts.  These  are  one  and  the  same.  Autocracy  is  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  the  same  officials  make  the  laws,  administer  and  enforce 
t  hem  .  .  .  The  balance  of  powers  of  our  American  system  was  carefully 
designed  to  separate  the  administrative, legislat  ive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments so  that  each* may  be  a  check  on  the  other  .  .  .  None  of  these 
(direct  sovereignity  or  through  elected  representatives)  is  possible 
under  regional  government  for  the  officials  are  appointed  and  not 
answerable  to  the  people  ...""( from  testimony  by  K.  Maureen  Heaton, 
Placerville,  California,  at  hearing  on  substate  regionalism  sponsored 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  San 
Francisco,  L973. ) 

In  recent  years  a  new  maze  of  appointive  substate  regional  bodies 
lias  developed  throughout  the  South.  Generally  initiated  through  the 
impetus  of  various  federal  funding,  these  bodies  were  started  as 
agencies  to  facilitate  multi-jurisdictional  planning  and  to  supply 
technical  expert  ise  to  rural  and  small  town  governments.  These  bodies 
have  lew  if  any  minority  people  on  their  boards  or  stall'  and  have 
come  to  wield  life  or  death  power  over  most  federal  money  coming 
into  local  communities.  The  result,  whether  intended  or  not,  has  been 
to  dilute  the  newly  gained  power  of  minority  elected  officials  and  to 
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threaten  the  survival  of  community  organizations  controlled  by  poor 
people.  The  most  visible  negative  imparl  of  the  substate  regional 
council  governmental  movement  can  be  seen  in  the  rural  South.  Re- 
gional structures  add  layers  of  complexity  and  tion- accountability  to 
the  other  problems  inherent  in  the  New  Federalism  thrus!  to  revenue 
sharing  and  states'  rights. 

Today  there  are  approximately  1800  federally  encouraged  districts 
at  the  substate  level  in  19  different  program  areas.  Over  600  of  these 
bodies  are  councils  of  government  with  state  legislative  mandates  for 
control  by  appointed  city  and  county  representatives.  Throughout  the 
country,  the  various  substate  regional  networks  have  been  drawn 
together  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  A-95  Clearinghouse  designa- 
tion and  the  ongoing  funding  from  the  HUD  701  Comprehensive 
Planning  Program.  All  of  the  southern  states  are  presently  organized 
into  statewide  substate  regional  systems. 

Revenue  sharing  and  regionalism  are  the  two  most  significant 
changes  in  the  federal  system  in  recent  years,  at  least  since  the  passage 
of  the  civil  rights,  voting  rights  and  "War  on  Poverty"  legislation. 
Revenue  sharing  has  generated  the  type  of  response  and  reaction  from 
civil  and  human  rights  organizations  which  are  consistent  with  its 
negative  implications  for  black  and  poor  people. 

Regionalism  is  a  movement  of  governmental  reform  and  reorgani- 
zation which  has  occurred  with  little  fanfare  and  literally  no  input 
or  involvement  of  black  people  and  poor  people,  other  minorities. 
public  interest/advocacy  groups  or  organizations.  These  bodies  have 
been  organized  out  of  a  systematic  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to 
reorganization  by  the  federal  government  over  the  past  twenty  years 
with  funds  for  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  community 
development  programs  as  the  "carrot"  while  governmental  require- 
ments for  functional  regional  programs  has  served  as  the  "stick." 
The  growth  of  substate  regional  bodies  has  been  phenomenal  in  recent 
years. 

At  present  there  is  no  comprehensive  picture  of  the  movement 
toward  substate  regionalism  and  its  implications  for  blacks,  other 
minorities,  and  poor  people  in  the  South.  Substate  regional  bodies 
have  been  formed  in  different  states  and  even  portions  of  states  by 
legislative  fiat,  executive  order  and/or  combinations  of  both:  but  not 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  These  bodies  have  been  called  by  different 
names  in  the  respective  states  and  subsections  of  a  given  state  depend- 
ing on  the  source  of  funding.  Regardless  of  the  names  of  these  bodies, 
whether  they  are  area  planning  and  development  districts,  councils 
of  government,  regional  planning  commissions,  local  development  dis- 
tricts, economic  development  districts  or  whatever,  they  are  operated 
on  the  premise  that  the  "movers  and  shakers"  in  a  given  community 
are  the  elected  officials  and  established  business  and  civic  interest 
erroups.  Consequently,  elected  officials  predominate  on  these  boards. 
The  elected  officials,  however,  are  appointed  not  elected  to  these  boards 
which  have  outstriped  their  initial  planning  function. 

Tn  the  remainder  of  this  presentation  T  will  attempt  to  treat  in 
very  brief  and  summary  fashion  the  scope  and  powers  of  regional 
bodies  and  issues  related  to  regionalism  and  minority  /poor  ('(immu- 
nities. I  would  like  to  conclude  the  introductory  section  with  fourteen 
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?'    I  have  presented  to  minority  and  low  income  groups 
or  consideration  as  they  contemplated  the  whole  thrust  to  region- 
alism and  what  it  meant  rorthem.  As  planners,  regional  policy  makers, 
and  others  centrally  involved  in  the  existing  substate  intergovern- 
il  structure,  [would  like  to  pose  them  for  your  consideration 
and  reflection  in  terms  of  your  accountability  to  the  people: 

:.  What  is  regionalism^  [ts  purpose  structure,  origin,  organization, 
iave  community  people  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  regional 
bodi 

•_'.   How  is  the  Black  (minority  and  low  income)  community  rep- 
through  this  form  of  government^  Is  it  in  elected  positions 
or  appointed  positions  I 

3.  What   body  of  people  have  decision-making  powers  and  what 
impact  will  this  have  on  the  Black  community? 

4.  What  are  the  political,  economic  and  social  implications  on  the 

wnmunity  '. 

5.  How  do  the  basic  human  service  areas,  i.e..  health,  child  develop- 
ment, economic  development,  multi-planning  land  use.  and  social  plan- 
relate  to  regionalism  in  terms  of  structure,  accountability  and 

Jinai 

6.  What  will  be  the  future  of  local,  state  and  federal  administration 
■r  regionalism  \ 

mm  unity     folk     familiar     with     the     dimensions     or 

8.  D  >es  regionalism  as  a  way  of  organizing  government  hinder  t)m 

lent   of   black   political  power?   How?   How  can  problems 
be  solved  ? 

9.  Who  defines  the  economic  and  social  problems  under  regionalism  ? 

10.  How  does  community  control  fit  into  regionalism  in  terms  of 

nd  community  operations  \ 

11.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in 

iip  to  regionalism? 

12.  How  is  the  concept  of  regionalism  different  from  present  city, 
e  and   federal   operations? 

13.  How  can  strategics  that  maximize  community  energy  be  de- 

under  regionalism? 

14.  Does  regionalism  allow  for  confrontation  and  transformation 
in  tlic  Black  community? 

Although  my  questions  are  basically  reflective  of  the  implications 
of  regionalism  for  black  people.  the  same  negative  implicntions  exist 
'•  minorities,  and  low  income  citizens  in  general.  Specifically 
of  the  tremendous  lack  of  community  education  and  involve- 
in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  substate  regional 
bodies  and  the  lack  of  accountability  of  decision-makers  on  substate. 
regional  boards  via  the  vote,  substate  regionalism  could  well  represent 
:i  threat  to  the  rights  of  all  people  who  do  not  happen  to  be  on  the 
board  or  favored  by  the  substate  bodies. 

i  of  substate  hod'/os 

Based  on  my  experiences  in  working  with  the  local  development 

icts  in  Appalachia,  the  council  of  governments  in  Alabama,  and 

i   planning  and  development  districts  in  Georgia,  there  are 

eleven  areas  of  impact  (power)  which  regional  bodies  exert  with  no 
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accountability  upon  non-participating  communities  and  community 
organizations.  The  powers  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  Federal  and  State  prog-rams  must  serve  areas  co-terminous 
with  those  of  the  Regional  Council.  This  is  a  point  of  grave  concern 
for  OEO  programs  in  Mississippi,  and  Southwest  Virginia,  and  a 
likely  concern  in  most  states. 

2.  "Most  Federal  programs  have  co-terminous  boundaries  with  t 

of  the  Regional  Council.  For  instance,  the  boundaries  of  the  LDi). 
the  Economic  Development  District,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  A-95 
review  districts,  and  many  regional  health  programs  are  co-terminous 
or  in  the  process  of  reorganization  by  Executive  Order. 

3.  The  Regional  Councils  through  their  A-95  Review  powers  have 
to  sign-off  on  all  federal  funds  coming  into  that  particular  region. 

4.  The  Regional  Councils  have  specific  authority  under  their  plan- 
ning responsibilities  to  review  if  not  guide  the  development  of  program 
proposals. 

5.  The  Regional  Councils  have  the  authority  to  implement  and/or 
sub-contract  a  given  program.  A  prime  example  is  the  LDD  role  in 
the  ARC  Child  Care  Demonstration. 

6.  In  addition  to  co-terminous  boundaries  for  all  federal  program 
districts,  the  specific  authority  given  to  the  respective  decision-making 
boards  for  a  given  federal  program  (i.e.  Economic  Development, 
ARC.  etc.)  are  vested  in  the  Local  District  Board.  Therefore,  the 
same  body  serves  each  program,  but  the  guidelines  of  the  respective 
programs  are  not  uniform.  A  given  program's  guidelines  are  applied 
to  any  activity  within  their  mandated  sphere. 

7.  Regional  Councils  have  the  authority  to  plan,  implement  and 
evaluate.  Xo  outside  evaluation  is  required." 

8.  Regional  Councils  have  the  authority  to  have  closed  meetings. 
They  are  not  required  to  announce  their  meetings. 

9.  The  Regional  Councils  have  the  responsibilitv  for  the  local 
administration  of  most  programs  under  the  recently  passed  Rural 
Development  Act. 

10.  The  Regional  Councils,  (in  cooperation  with  a  given  state  legis- 
lature) have  the  power  to  gerrymander  their  boundaries.  Xote  the 
map  of  the  ARC  Local  Development  Districts  and  their  relationship 
to  many  of  the  larger  cities.  Prime  examples  are,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama as  opposed  to  Roanoke,  Virginia.  The  region  goes  up  and  around 
Montgomery  and  Roanoke ! 

11.  The  Regional  Councils,  in  many  instances,  have  the  authority 
to  plan,  review,  evaluate,  and  implement  a  given  program.  Even  more 
alarming,  they  have  the  authority  to  set  the  standards  for  employ- 
ment for  a  given  program. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  areas  of  impact,  substate  regional  bodies 
control  no  less  than  10  different  sources  of  federal  community  devel- 
opment funding^ This  abnormal  amount  of  power  and  control  should 
not  be  placed  with  a  body  which  is  not  directly  accountable  to  the 
people  via  the  vote. 

Regionalism  and  related  issues 

Regionalism,  particularlv  substate  regionalism,  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  a  number  of  issues.  These  issues  are  of  direct  import  to  organiza- 
tions, minority  communities,  and  lowincome  residents  throughout  the 
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S  immarily,  the  issues  are  regionalism  and  community  control; 
>nalism  and  the  vote;  regionalism  and  representation;  regionalism 
onalism  and  social  services;  regionalism  and  rural 
development;  regionalism  and  A-95  Comprehensive  Planning;  re- 
in and  revenue  sharing. 

nd  community  control 

Under  the  existing  structure  of  regional  councils,  it  is  not  likely 

organizations  clearly  identified  with  the  poor  will  be 

to  ■"mit  iate"  contact  and  call  upon  regional  councils  as  a  resource. 

very  history  of  tin4  councils  were  geared  toward  involvement  of 

establishment  "movers  and  shakers."  Experiences,  particularly  in 

Kentucky,  have  shown  that  the  strategy  of  regional  councils  will  be 

to  bandpiek  representatives  who  have  no  base  or  have  a  base  which 

<an  be  directly  impacted  upon  by  the  regional  council.   (Refer  for 

example,  to  James  Sundquist,  "Making  Federalism  Work"). 

/,'<  qionnltsiii  and  the  vote 

The  major  thrust  in  the  Seventies  has  been  toward  the  solidification 
of  institutional  change  via  the  vote  and  electing  black  politicians  and 
sympathetic  whites  to  office.  The  Joint  Center  on  Political  Studies 
shown  that  most  black  elected  officials  did  not  have  a  firm  position 
on  regionalism.  According  to  their  survey,  the  "little  consensus"  dis- 
.  rned  was  positive.  This  conclusion  is  in  part  feasible  when  one  views 
the  question  of  metropolitan  government  and  the  need  to  increase 
center  city  revenue.  However,  it  has  been  my  experience,  that  in  the 
South,  particularly  in  rural  and  small  towns,  counties,  and  communi- 
.  regionalism  should  be  fought. 

Alabama,  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  amplifies  my  point.  Ala- 
bama has  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  Black  elected  officials. 
Yet  in  a  telephone  survey  done  the  summer  of  1074.  only  three  elected 
officials  out  of  12  contacted  even  know  about  the  Regional  Councils! 
Other  experiences  have  shown  that  of  the  five  (5)  predominantly 
Black  towns  in  North  Alabama,  none  had  representatives  on  the 
rial  councils. 

In  the  event  that  representation  is  granted,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Black-  will  have  meaningful  input  particularly  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  in  view  of  the  basically  conservative,  White,  middle-class 
staff  profiles.  The  Alabama  Tombigbee  District  in  Alabama  is  made 
of  counties  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  Blacks  at  19.6%.  Yet 
■  are  no  Blacks  on  the  Board.  Even  if  there  were.  Blacks  would 
I  outvoted,,  since  the  councils  presently  operate  on  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle! 

This  principle,  however,  has  no  relationship  to  the  various  state 
reapportionments  because  the  regional  council  boundaries  are  gen- 
erally not  co-terminous  with  the  various  electoral  districts.  Thus, 
elected  officials  beyond  the  local  level  often  have  different  political 
and  regional  constituenci 

/?<  gionalism  <hkJ  n  />r,  st  nfntuni 

It  i-  commonly  assumed  that  the  guidelines  for  representation  are 
fairly  well  established.  Yet,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  National  Service  to  Regional  Councils,  and 
other  involved  organizations  will  speak  to  the  issue  of  minority  and 
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poor  representation.  Unfortuniately,  the  folk  speaking  to  the  issue 
are  not  the  people  directly  affected.  Residents  and  representatives  of 
community  groups  can  be  appointed  to  the  Boards.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  situations  in  which  the  regional  councils  arc  receiving 
different  types  of  federal  funding  each  of  which  have  different  re- 
quirements for  representation.  This  situation  was  confronted  in 
Mississippi  in  which  the  Golden  Triangle  Regional  Council  was  will- 
ing to  fund  a  particular  project  if  the  people  would  agree  to  their 
Board  selections  under  EDI)  regulations.  In  order  to  document  dis- 
crimination, community  groups  must  demand  representatives  selected 
from  legally  incorporated,  credible  organizations  and  institutions. 

Regionalism  and  OEO 

At  one  time,  regional  councils  selected  minority  and  poor  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Community  Action  Program  structure.  However, 
with  the  cut-back  in  OEO  and  the  demise  of  Model  Cities,  representa- 
tion from  these  bodies  is  no  longer  a  viable  alternative.  Under  A-95, 
the  regional  council  signs  off  on  OEO  grants  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  many  CAPs  are  now  vying  for  the  role  of  outreach  or  services 
delivery  arms  of  the  APDCs.  (See  for  example,  Gary  English,  CAPs, 
ADDs,  and  Rural  Counties.) 

Regionalism  and  social  services 

Various  charts  have  already  pointed  up  those  social  services  pro- 
grams to  be  coordinated  through  the  regional  councils.  Furthermore, 
it  is  now  being  proposed  that  regional  councils  particularly  in  rural 
areas  become  UMJOs  (Umbrella  Multi-Jurisdictional  Organizations). 
(See  David  Walker  and  Bruce  McDowell,  "Is  Regional  Planning 
Coming  of  Age  ?")  In  the  Central  Macon  District  in  Georgia,  senior 
citizens  programs,  youth  development  programs  and  comprehensive 
health  programs  are  being  operated  by  the  regional  council. 

Regionalimn  and  rural  development 

In  1967,  the  President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Rural  Pover- 
ty in  the  report  "The  People  Left  Behind"  recommended  creation  of 
multi-county  districts  to  plan  and  coordinate  economic  development. 
Additional  reports  further  supported  this.  The  recently  passed  Rural 
Development  Act  calls  for  direct  sign-off  for  all  rural  development 
proposals  by  the  regional  council.  (See  HAC  Information.  April  9, 
1973)  Under  the  Rural  Development  Act,  there  are  no  provisions  or 
requirements  for  minority  representation. 

Regionalism  and  A-95  Comprehensive  Planning 

I  hereby  note  these  issues  again.  Successful  involvement  of  residents 
is  dependent  upon  the  philosophy,  training  and  experience  of  the  plan- 
ners. They  tend  to  be  young.  White,  inexperienced  and  middle-class. 
There  are  only  eight  schools  which  have  programs  to  train  community 
development  specialists  and  planners.  (See  Biddle  &  Biddle,  "The 
Community  Development  Process:  The  Rediscovery  of  Local  Initia- 
tive") Also,  most  Black  planners  continue  to  study  and  seek  profes- 
sional placement  in  urban  planning.  Under  A-95,  the  paradox  is  that 
the  same  planners  who  develop  the  comprehensive  plans  arc  responsi- 
ble for  sign-offs  under  A-95,  since  this  is  a  staff  function. 
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It  la  my  contention  that  regionalism  is  the  now  system  of  revenue 
Bharing.  II"  revenue  sharing  survives,  technical  assistance  and  long 
range  planning  and  cost  benefil  evaluation  will  be  a  must  In  rural 
America  tin-  regional  councils  have  this  expertise.  (See  Guy  Bene. 

Polil  LCS  01  Expertise") 

(  JONCLUSION 

At  present  there  is  no  comprehensive  picture  of  the  movement  to- 
wards  multistate  and  substate  regionalism  and  its  implications  for 

.  and  poor  people.  Contrary  to  the  acce]  .mucus  from  the 

more  established  agencies  involved  in  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, regional  bodies,  with  the  advent  of  A-95j  have  become  a  major 
threat  to  social  reform  and  hitman  resources  development  efforts.  Most 
of  tin-  major  Federal  legislation  calls  for  the  integral  involvement  of 
substate  areawide  planning  and  development  districts  in  decision-mak- 
ing and  in  many  cases,  program  operation.  Under  A-95,  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  already  have  the  power  to  "reject"  proposals  which  are  not 
consistent  with  "comprehensive"  plans  for  a  multi-county  area,  plans 
which  substate  planning  bodies  develop. 

grionalism  is  a  movement  of  governmental  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion which  has  occurred  with  little  fanfare  and  literally  no  input  or  in- 
volvement of  Black  people  and  poor  involvement  by  Blacks  in  all 

ts  of  the  political  process  which  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
"Wnites  leaving  the  central  city.  The  racial  character  of  the  migration 
and  population  patterns  in  most  metropolitan  urban  areas  has  created. 
a  situation  where  the  Black  position  on  metropolitan  regionalism  is 
quite  different  from  what  it  might  have  been  two  or  three  decades  a^o. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  analysis 
and  strategy  of  what  regionalism,  particularly  substate  regionalism, 
means  for  Black  and  poor  people.  From  a  lame,  urban,  metropolitan 
focus,  regionalism  could  well  be  the  avenue  to  an  increased  tax  base 
and  could  open  other  avenues  to  additional  suburban  human  and  fiscal 
resources.  On  the  other  hand,  those  groups  and  organizations  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  arjeas  in  which  Blacks  under  regional  government 
constitute  a  less  powerful  political  force.  Black  and  poor  people  stand 
to  lose  almost  all  semblances  of  political  strength.  With  the  present 
thrust  of  the  Federal  government  towards  comprehensive  planning, 
coordinated  budgeting  and  planning,  national  land  use  and  growth 
policies  and  rural  development  as  an  answer  to  center  city  problems,  a 
comprehensive  analysis  and  strategy  (a  movement)  must  be  born. 
Regionalism,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  picture  and  un- 
derstanding, beyond  the  innermost  circle  of  government  planners  and 
political  scientist,  is  a  "catchword"  for  racism  and  discrimination.  The 
Federal  system  of  government,  under  the  guise  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  is  being  radically  changed  with  extensive  existing  and 
potential  powers  now  resting  in  the  hands  of  appointed  rather  than 
elected  officials.  All  regional  councils  and  regionalism  as  a  form  of 
government  reorganization  per  se  is  not  all  bad.  for  we  are  faced  with 
the  problems  of  a  governmental  system  which  must  be  changed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  society  and  the  ills  of  hereto- 
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fore  untouched  rural  problems.  It  is  my  contend  ion,  however,  that  the 
necessary  community  education  and  mobilization  around  issues  re- 
lated to  regionalism  has  not  happened,  that  the  particular  issues  per- 
tinent to  Black  and  poor  people  are  known  to  the  powers  that  be,  but 
these  issues  will  not  become  "key"  issues  in  the  onrushing  movement 
towards  regional  government  unless  grassroots  organizations  and 
groups  are  informed  and  mobilized  to  participate  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  around  the  movement  to  regional  government.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  we  will  lose  the  political  and  social  gains  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  the  governmental  system  will  be  restructured  into  an  overall 
structure  in  which  all  Blacks  and  racial  minorities  will  be  in  minority 
Black  to  majority  White  political  subdivisions.  This  will  represent  the 
development  of  another  "closed,"  states  rights  system  of  government. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
RURAL  AREAS 


INTRODUCTION— SUMMARY 

(  r.\   K.  Douglas  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  Western  Piedmont  Council  of 
( lovernments,  Boone,  N.< '.  | 


This  conference  is  related  to  rural  areas,  rural  and  area  wide  de- 
velopment and  the  like.  Speaking  to  this  point,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  rural  areas  can  receive  assistance  in  their  planning, 
management,  and  other  technical  assistance  needs.  Whether  you're 
speaking  of  "rural"  as  small  cities,  comities,  special  districts  or  any 
non-metro  area  there  is  a  mechanism  by  which  those  planning  needs 
can  he  met. 

In  our  discussion  this  afternoon  Ave  will  be  able  to  investigate  the 
practice  and  theory  behind  planning  sources  available  to  rural  area-. 
In  broad  terms  local  and  regional  planning  may  he  regarded  as  a 
means  for  systematically  anticipating  and  achieving  adjustment  in 
(•in-  physical  environment.  It  is  designed  to  fulfill  local  objectives  of 
social,  economic  and  physical  well-being,  considering  both  immediate 
need-  and  those  of  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  roles  as  planners  are  to 
assist  decision  makers  in  developing  accurate  and  sufficient  data  about 
their  environment  and  from  this  data  to  suggest  mechanisms  which 
will  accomplish  these  social,  economic,  and  physical  objectives. 

in  this  seminar  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  physical  plan- 
ning and  management  assistance  aspects  as  services  to  rural  area-. 
With  regard  to  management  assistance,  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
the  "roving  manager"  or  circuit  rider  technique  has  been  used  with 
success.  For  example,  in  the  management  advice  area  several  small 
town.-  or  districts  may  go  together  to  fund  a  single-manager  position 
to  serve  their  jurisdictions.  In  some  states  the  impetus  for  this  service 
lias  come  from  university  planning  departments,  from  state  municipal 
associations,  from  state  departments  of  community  assistance  or  from 
councils  of  governments.  The  concept  has  also  received  encouragement 
and  support  from  the  [nternational  City  Managers  Association — the 
professional  governmental  management  organization.  Whether  the 
actual  service  lend-  itself  to  direct,  day-to-day  management  duties,  or 
provides  management  consulting  on  an  as-needed  basis  the  concept 
and  practice  is  a  valid  one.  The  application  of  this  "shared  individual" 
i-  also  easily  seen  in  other  functional  areas  such  as  building  inspections 
and  engineering. 

Options  for  rural  areas  to  receive  planning  assistance  are  available 
through  multi-county  planning  associations  such  as  regional  councils 
of  governments,  whether  for  specific,  one  time,  or  continuing  assist- 
ance, consultants,  state  planning  department-  (in  North  Carolina, 
the  Division  of  Community  Assistance)  or  provision  of  their  own 
full-time  staff.  A<1<1  it  iona]  avenues  of  planning  aid  include  '-out  ractual 
arrangements  with  the  state  <>r  local  agencies. 
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CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
DECISIONMAKING 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

(By  John  Anderson,  Executive  Director,  East  Tennessee  Development  District, 

Knoxville,    Tenn.) 


Change  in  rural  America:  the  Court  House  Square  supplanted  by 
the  television  set  as  the  source  of  opinion,  news  and  values :  the  inter- 
state for  the  "hard  road*'  of  old ;  a  subdivision  for  the  back  forty ;  a 
ziggurat  for  the  ".  .  .  purple  mountain's  majesty,"  countour-minded. 
stripped  to  provide  for  the  energy  needs  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  the 
farm;  an  industrial  park  on  the  poor  farm  grounds  .  .  .  change! 

The  values:  "Every  man  a  lord  of  the  soil  .  .  ."  the  "free-hold 
empire,"  and  "man  shall  have  dominion"  challenged  by  subdivision 
regulations,  condemnation  for  a  regional  land  fill,  the  environmental 
impact  statement,  the  end  of  the  hard  line  between  rus  and  urbs.  The 
mixed  blessing  of  the  automobile,  the  television,  the  telephone,  the 
electric  cooperative,  piped  water,  land  use  controls,  rural  develop- 
ment— just  words  describing  the  conflict,  the  confusion. 

Values :  a  question  of  which  ones,  the  tug  of  the  old,  the  pull  of  the 
new. 

Involvement :  a  choice  ?  a  necessity  ? 

Change,  inevitable  and  often  irrevocable  and  heedless  of  feelings  or 
tradition,  often  from  sources  beyond  our  control,  challenges  values 
and  forces  involvement  in  decision  making,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  parry  or  redirect  the  relentless  force  of  change  to  preserve  values. 

The  papers  and  discussions  that  follow  explore  traditional  and 
revolutionary  values  inherent  in  decision  making  and  practical  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used  by  planners  in  rural  development  to  redemoc- 
ratize  the  process. 
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VALUES:  THE  PREMISE  FOE  PLANNING 

(By   I..  Mayland  Parker,  Ph.  D.,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz.) 


John  Maynard  Keynes  is  reported  to  have  said  that: 

econ Lsts  and  political  philosophers,  both  when  they  are  right 

.  lieu  they  are  wrong,  arc  mere  powerful   than  is  commonly  understood. 
a  ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men,  who  believe  themselves 
■  mpt  from  any  Intellectual  influence,  arc  usually  slaves  of 
•     in  umisl  (  Keynes,  L967,  • 

How  many  planners,  specifically  rural  planner?,  are  enslaved  by 
defunct  economists?  Presumably  planners  are  not  too  different 
from  the  rank  and  file  citizenry  of  the  nation  and  if  this  premise  is 
correct,  it  can  be  sa  fely  assumed  that  most  planners  equate  the  Declara- 
nt' Independence  with  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand  of 
interest;  and  thus  the  political  economist.  Adam  Smith,  in  the 
of  many,  is  a  "defied"  prophet  in  this  country  and  the  Western  World 
as  it  pertains  to  business,  economics  and  politics,  which  could  not  help 
but  ensnare  the  planners,  for  they  have  been  and  are  to  a  large  degree, 
the  obedient  servants  of  the  masters  of  industry. 

But  how  can  any  "red-blooded"  American  quarrel  with  the  concepts 
of  "laissez  faire"  and  the  competitive  free  market,  for  are  they  not 
"virtuous"  under-pinnings  of  the  "American  Way  of  Life"  ?  There 
tant  reaffirmation  of  these  "amoral"  economic  principles  and 
patriotic  virtues.  For  example,  some  twenty  years  ago,  two  of  Dwight 
I).  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  members  spoke  eloquently  on  the  subject. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  proclaimed  in  the 
Forward  of  the  1954  "Yearbook  of  Agriculture"  (Marketing)  the 
following : 

*   *   *  Our  marketing  system  is  intricate.  It  is  sensitive  to  many  economic 
ational  developments.  It  includes  millions  of  processors  and  dealers, 
each  making  his  own  plans.  When  one  first  looks  at  such  a  complex  system,  he 
easily  gel  an  impression  of  disaster  in  it. 
there  Is  a  guiding  principle.  Adam  Smith,  a  Scottish  political  economist 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  pointed  out  that  the  individual  producers  and  business- 
men, acting  in   their  own  self-interest  as  they  make  their  countless  separate 
decisions  to  buy  <>r  sell  or  hold  or  ship,  are  led  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand  to 
benefll  the  general  public.  The  principle  is  one  of  beneficial  competition.  ("Year- 
of  Agriculture,"  1954,  vii) 

Ike's  esteemed   Secretary  of  Defense  in  effect  announced  to  the 
nation,  ''That  whi  >d  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  America." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Charles  E.  Wilson  had  boon  President 
of  General  Motors  for  twelve  years  just  prior  to  his  secretariat  posi- 
tion. But  now  twenty  years  later,  the  scoffers  should  take  note,  for  it  is 
for  all  to  see  that  what  is  bad  for  General  Motors  is  bad  for 
America.  And  rarely,  if  ever  before,  have  most  of  the  nation's  farmers 
enjoyed  such  high  prices,  all  because  they  are  the  recipients  of  Earl 
►ur  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  insistence  upon  the 
nation's  agriculture  being  part  of  the  world's  free  and  competitive 
market  place. 
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Those  who  live  in  Arizona  are  very  much  aware  of  the  merits  of 
free  enterprise  because  every  student  attending  public  high  schools 
is  required  to  take  two  years  of  "free-enterprise"  economics,  an  edu- 
cational program  now  in  its  fourth  year.  And  a  very  recent  news 
item  dated  December  30,  1974,  quotes  Arizona's  retiring  Slate  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  formerly  Dean  of  Students  at 
Arizona  State  University  ".  .  .  that  the  social,  political,  philosophi- 
cal, and  economic  aspects  of  the  free  market  system  should  be  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum  from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school."  (Scottsdale  Progress,  December  30, 
1974,  p.  2)  The  citizens  of  Arizona  are  obviously  in  tune  with  the 
economic  values  that  have  made  this  nation  great. 

Planners  can  not  help  being  caught  up  in  these  "right"  kinds  of 
ideas  that  are  part  of  the  establishment's  panaceas  of  what  must  be. 
But  now  that  we  face  another  economic  recession,  that  may  be  reminis- 
cent of  the  thirties,  many  economists  are  peddling  even  more  vig- 
orously the  ideas  of  John  Maynard  Keynes  (who  would  probably 
prefer  to  be  remembered  as  something  other  than  a  defunct  economist) 
that  advocate  the  "priming  of  the  pump"  which  induces  the  multiplier 
effect,  and  relies  upon  the  propensity  of  the  consumers  to  consume, 
whether  it  be  conspicuous  or  otherwise.  But  this  sort  of  activity  will 
not  alleviate  the  inflationary  trend  that  still  persists,  so  the  classical 
laissez  faire  libertarian  economists,  spearheaded  by  Milton  Friedman 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  proclaim  the  merits  of  the  free  market 
and  assume  that  "God  and/or  nature"  and/or  time,  will  take  care  of 
everything  and  that  the  chips  should  fall  where  they  may.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  political  and  economic  maneuvering,  where  do  you 
stand,  sir?  And  to  what  extent  are  we  enslaved  by  the  ideas  of  defunct 
economists  ? 

In  this  regard,  it  would  probably  be  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the 
radio  commentator.  Paul  Harvey,  would  not  acknowledge  being  a 
disciple  of  John  Maynard  Keynes,  but  on  April  Fool's  Day  of  1974, 
Mr.  Harvey  may  have  been  pulling  a  prank  on  his  admiring  radio 
audience  when  he  dramatically  stated:  "By  raising  our  level  of  long- 
ing, we  raise  our  level  of  living.  This  is  the  function  of  advertising. 
This  is  the  story  of  free-enterprise."  I  doubt  that  April  Fool's  Day 
had  any  significance  or  bearing  upon  Paul  Harvey's  pronouncement, 
and  if  this  assumption  is  correct,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Harvey 
has  been  influenced  by  more  than  one  economist,  for  he  could  have 
said  following  his  first  sentence,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Keynes"  and  follow- 
ing his  last  statement  he  could  have  said.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  or 
even  Dr.  Friedman.  Mr.  Butz,  Mr.  Benson,  Charlie  Wilson  or  the 
State  Legislature  of  Arizona."  To  what  extent  are  planners  any  dif- 
ferent than  Paul  Harvey  ( 

Present  events  in  the  world  pertaining  to  economic  theory  and  the 
environment  are  raising  a  number  of  questions  about  the  validity  of 
many  of  our  economic  notions.  Many  people  are  becoming  alarmed 
about  the  apparent  finiteness  of  our  resources,  and  scholars  are  inves- 
tigating many  of  our  premises  that  we  have  assumed  were  basic  upon 
which  many  of  our  institutions,  programs  and  functions  have  been 
built,  including  the  role  that  planning  plays  in  the  institutional  scheme 
of  things.  In  this  regard  Lester  Brown  makes  the  following  statement : 

Some  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  assessing  the  earth's  capacity  to  sustain 
continuous  growth  derives  from  the  fact  that  many  economists  consider  ecology 
a  subdiscipline  of  economics,  when  in  reality  the  converse  may  be  more  accurate. 
64-693—70 10 
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of  as  who  are  economists  forget  that  the  economic  structure  man  has 

d  rests  entirely  on  the  earth's  capacity  to  produce  food,  to  absorb  wast 

sh  water  and  energy  fuels,  to  produce  forest  products  and  fish,  and  bo 

ier  raw  materials.  Without  these,  there  would  not   be 

the    most    rudimentary    economic    activities    on    which    man's    existence 

depends.  <  Bro\*  n.  197  i.  p.  15  > 

Brown  is  not  the  only  one  concerned  with  the  increasing  growth 
theme.  For  example,  in  May  of  L973  a  public  symposium  was  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Oregon  State  University  that 
addressed  itself  to  the  "Environmental  Spectrum"  and  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  "social  and  economic  views  on  the  quality  of  life.  The 
symposium  consisted  of  ten  papers  being  read  that  have  since  been 
published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  and  the  papers  represented 
lisciplines  of  chemistry,  philosophy,  economics,  sociology,  micro- 
biology, history  and  management.  Economic  growth  became  one  of 
the  principle  subjects  in  the  essays  presented,  with  some  holding  that 
economic  growth  was  essential,  others  seeing  the  need  to  modify  views 
of  economic  growth,  while  others  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
concept  of  economic  growth.  Daly's  essay  was  perhaps  the  most  out- 
spoken against  economic  growth,  and  also  expressed  a  concern  for 
ethical  values.  In  this  regard,  he  states  the  following: 

There  is  00  alternative  but  to  accept  the  humiliation,  abandon  the  pet  theory 
tonomic  growth)  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  figuring  out  how  an  economy 
•car  with  physical  limits,  a  steady-state  economy,  can  be  attained, 
r.ut  ignorance  of  physical  limits  is  not  the  only  failing  of  growth  economics. 
For  too  long  we  have,  in  the  name  of  positive  science,  evaded  the  ethical  and 
mural  issues  of  just  distribution  by  hoping  that  growth  would  mean  prosperity 
for  all  with  sacrifice  by  none.  The  sins  of  present  injustice  were  to  be  washed 
away  in  a  future  sea  of  absolute  abundance  vouchsafed  by  the  amazing  grace 
of  compound  interest.  This  evasion  was  never  very  honest.  It  is  now  exposed  as 
absurd.  Precisely  the  same  evasion  is  employed  by  the  ideologist  of  Soviet  Com- 
munism or  'state  capitalism.  (  Daly.  11)74,  pp.  38-39) 

Others  of  the  essayists  also  made  comments  regarding  the  need  for 
value  and  life  style  changes.  Anderson  in  commenting  on  economic 
growth  in  a  finite  world  of  resources  calls  for  a  new  game  and  points 
out  that  new  rules  for  the  old  game  won't  work,  and  that  "a  new  game 
mean-  a  shift  of  values  and  life  styles.  .  .  .''  (Anderson,  1974,  p.  20). 
Barnett  sta: 

We  »  em  to  be  pouring  into  the  environmental  bottle  all  onr  individual  and 
social  yearnings  for  peace,  stability,  and  quiet:  for  social  justice  in  the  world: 
and  for  more  meaningful  lives.  To  these  we  have  added  our  passions  for  reform 
Of  values  and  improved  quality  of  life  generally:  and  our  antagonism  toward 
modern  industrial  growth  and  abuses  of  private  enterprise.  (Barnett,  1974,  pp. 
36). 

Bedau  concludes  his  essay  with  the  following  statement: 

If  this  bad  been  a  sermon  I  would  have  taken  as  my  Biblical  text  'What  does 
ir  profitetb  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?'  Our 
species  has  conquered  this  planet,  exploited  its  resources,  and  subdued  some 
limitations  of  Bpace  and  time.  Yet  we  nre  always  in  danger  of  losing  our  souls 
by  neglect  f.t  social  justice,  as  onr  prophets  and  revolutionaries  have  declared 
for  millennia.  So  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  clear  and  uncluttered  physical  envi- 
ronment if  only  some  have  it.  or  if  all  have  it  but  at  the  expense  or  the  neglect 
of  other  liberties  and  rights.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  social  system  which 
accords  with  our  articulated  moral  principles  and  thus  does  not  affront  our 
sense  of  fellowship  with  other  persons,  our  common  personhood.  (Bedau,  1974, 
pp.  140  111  1. 

And  Nash's  essay  entitled  "Environmental  Ethics"  remarks  as 
folio 

In  concluding,  T  want  to  reemphasize  the  idea  that  ethics  must  underlie  the 
environmental  movement  if  it  is  really  to  succeed  in  transforming  man's  thought 
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and  man's  action.  Conservation  must  become  a  matter  of  morality,  nol  merely 
a  matter  of  economics  or  of  aesthetics  or  oven  law.  We  must  be  concerned  about 
environmental  responsibility  not  because  it  is  profitable  or  beautiful,  and  not 
even  because  it  promotes  our  survival,  but  because  it  is  right.  (Nash,  r.)74,  p. 
150). 

These  negative  notions  regarding  economic  growth  would  have  been 
regarded  as  gross  irresponsibility  twenty  yours  ago,  while  today  there 
are  more  than  a  few  who  are  at  least  extending  a  curious  and  or  - 
pathetic  ear.  Out  of  this  intellectual  controversy  will  likely  come  new 
socioeconomic  and  ethical  values  and  thus  new  premises  which  will 
presumably  alter  and  reshape  our  future  institutions  and  which  can- 
not help  but  have  an  impact  upon  the  future  of  rural  planning. 

For  some  two  decades  I  have  been  profoundly  interested  in  the 
ethical  economic  values  of  people,  but  only  recently  have  I  been  able 
to  express  some  of  my  findings  and  notions  on  et  Ideal  economic  values 
without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  academic  guilt,  for  I  was  made  to  feel 
that  values  were  outside  the  realm  of  scholarly  endeavor.  But  times 
are  changing;  for  example,  values  and  or  ethics  were  specifically 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  nine  of  the  ten  essays  mentioned  above. 
One  of  the  ten  authors,  Kurt  Baier.  a  philosopher  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  tends  to  confirm  my  guilt  complex  with  the  following 
statement : 

It.  has  long  been  and  probably  still  is  the  received  view  that  the  social 
sciences  must  be  'value  free'  .  .  .  Accordingly,  when  scientists  confront  value 
problems,  they  either  hand  them  over  to  those  who  have  no  compunction  in 
making  them,  expertly  or  otherwise:  politicians,  philosophers,  clergymen,  and 
pundits  of  all  kinds :  or  they  so  disguise  them  that  they  can  pretend  to  others 
and  themselves  that  no  value  judgements  have  been  made.  (Baier,  1974,  pp. 
68-69). 

Baier  then  takes  a  certain  delight  in  pointing  out  how  Professor 
Xeil  H.  Jacoby  (Professor  and  founding  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
one  essayist  wrho  did  not  directly  mention  values  or  ethics  in  his  paper) 
did  a  pretty  good  job  of  disguising  values  but  did  a  rather  commenda- 
ble job  of  making  value  judgements.  A  similar  statement  comes  from 
Sister  Annette  Buttimer,  a  geographer  at  Clark  University  who  states, 
"American  geography  until  quite  recently,  paid  little  attention  to  the 
question  of  values,  except  perhaps  to  caution  about  their  'danger'  in 
empirical  analysis."  (Buttimer,  1974.  p.  21).  Fortunately  there  seems 
to  be  a  breakthrough  in  academia  that  may  legitimize  research  and 
dialogue  in  the  area  of  values,  and  especially  values  as  they  pertain 
to  the  relationship  of  ethics  and  economics. 

As  a  graduate  student  two  decades  ago  I  was  much  impressed  with 
a  passage  I  found  in  Ralph  Linton's  book  "The  Study  of  Man."  first 
published  in  1936,  which  among  other  things  sa  id. 

What  the  modern  world  needs  far  more  than  improved  production  methods  or 
even  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  their  results  is  a  series  of  mutually  con- 
sistent ideas  and  values  in  which  all  its  members  ran  participate.  Perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  sort  can  be  developed  in  time  to  prevent  the  collapse  which  otherwise 
seems  inevitable.  (Linton,  1936,  p.  287). 

Linton  further  envisioned  another  "dark  age''  unless  some  essential 
values  are  forthcoming.  Linton  did  not  suggest  a  common  strand  of 
values  and  it  litis  become  rather  apparent  that  the  common  strand 
of  values  that  he  so  urgently  stressed  is  not  likely  to  be  found  among 
the  current  "cherished"  economic  values  of  the  Western  World,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  most  of  the  third  world  people  or  even 
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tribal  people  of  our  own  nation  have  been  reluctant  to  fully  embrace 
our  "Western"  economic  values.  Yet  over  the  years  I  believe  thai   1 
gradually  arrived  at  the  poinl  where  1  perceive  a  possible  com- 
mon strand  of  ethical  economic  values. 

This  percept  ion  has  come  about  because  of  my  close  working  associ- 
ation with  a  number  of  different  people  representing  a  number  of 
different  American  [ndiant  ribes,  through  tin1  acquaintance  of  students 
bal  Africa,  reports  coming  from  Peace  Corpsmen  working 
tribal  people  overseas  and  from  VISTAS  working  with  Ameri- 
mis  in  the  United  States,  from  my  acquaintance  with  Maori 
iland  and  with  government  administrators  work- 
ing with  tribal  people  in  India  and  Vietnam.  I  found  some  remark- 
able similarities  in  the  traditional  ethical  economic  values  of  these 
diverse  culture-  and  that  these  similarities  closely  parallel  the  ethical 
economic  values  as  found  in  the  scriptorial  writings  of  the  Jewish. 
Christian  and    [slamic  religions.   It  also  became  apparent   that  the 
••American  Way  of  Life"  fosters  a  double  standard  oi*  values,  one 
standard  seemingly  consisting  of  personal  preferences  that  resemble 
the  values  of  the  "'real  world."  and  the  other  standard  more  nearly 
resembling  the  idealistic  values  of  the  traditional  Judaic-Christian 
philosophy. 

The  double  standard  of  values  mentioned  above  can  clearly  be 
demonstrated  by  administering  a  value  test  of  my  own  devising  which 
I  refer  to  as  the  "Value  Test"  or  as  the  "How  Would  You  Like  to 
Farm?"  Test.  This  test  evolved  from  some  questions  that  were  pre- 
pared as  a  part  of  a  survey  questionnaire  used  during  the  summer  of 
L961  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  an  Arizona  Indian  community  their  desires  in  the  utilization  of 
their  allotted  land,  which  is  deemed  a  proper  procedure  in  rural  plan- 
ning. Both  the  survey  questionnaire  and  the  "value  test"  questions 
presented  some  options  on  how  people  would  prefer  to  farm  and 
utilize  their  land.  The  "Value  Test"  has  been  given  to  students,  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  trainees,  to  American  Indian  people  representing 
a  number  of  different  tribes,  and  to  other  groups  including  foreign 
students  coming  from  tribal  cultures.  Over  this  period,  well  over  1.000 
people  have  been  tested  with  the  results  from  a  representative  sample 
being  presented  in  this  paper. 

The  ethical  economic  value  test  requires  that  a  simulated  situation 
be  created  where  the  following  assumptions  are  made: 

ASSUMPTIONS    OF   THE    SIMULATEn    SITUATION 

1.  Would  yon  assume  that  you  have  just  inherited  1,000  to  5,000 
acres  of  very  productive  agricultural  land  sufficient,  if  managed  prop- 
erly, to  provide  a  very  good  living. 

2.  The  land  is  located  in  an  area  where  vou  would  most  prefer  to 

live. 

:;.  Thai  your  neighbors  are  all  congenial   friends  and/or  relatives. 

!.  That  yon  are  young,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 

:..  That  yon  are  a  good  farmer  and  that  vou  would  not  want  to  do 
am  t  hin--  else. 

With  these  assumptions  in  mind.  tho<e  taking  the  tv^t  are  then 
pven  four  different  options  in  how  the  newly  acquired  land  might 
be  utilized : 
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LAND  USE  OPTIONS 


1.  Farm  your  land  as  a  private  entrepreneur. 

2.  Consolidate  your  land  holdings  with  other  farms  in  the  area  and 
create  a  large  corporate  farm  where  you  would  be  the  largest  stock- 
holder and  where  you  could  be  manager  if  you  so  desired.  Also,  being 
the  largest  stockholder,  you  would  of  course  receive  the  largest  share 
of  the  profits. 

3.  Consolidate  your  land  holdings  with  other  farms  in  the  area  and 
create  a  large  democratic  cooperative  corporate  farm  where  each  stock- 
holder would  have  but  one  vote  and  where  the  stockholders  (on  a  one 
man-one  vote  basis)  would  elect  or  otherwise  select  their  manager.  The 
profits  or  earnings  of  the  cooperative  corporation  would  be  distributed 
as  patronage  refunds  on  the  basis  of  participation  or  contribution  to 
the  organization. 

4.  Consolidated  your  land  holdings  with  other  farms  in  the  area  and 
create  a  large  democratic  collective  corporate  farm  where  each  stock- 
holder would  have  one  vote  and  where  the  stockholdes  (on  a  one  man- 
one  vote  basis)  would  elect  or  otherwise  select  their  manager.  The 
profits  would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  wants  and  needs. 

With  this  background  information,  the  questions  of  the  value  test  are 
as  follows : 

THE  ETHICAL  ECONOMIC  VALUE  TEST  (RESULTS  OF  PAST  TESTS) 
[In  percent] 


Options 


Total  of 

options 

2       land  2 


Total  of 
options 
3  and  4        5> 


Total 


1.  Which  of  the  4  options  listed  above  would  be  your 

first  personal  preference  in  farming  and  utilizing 

your  land? 

White  replies 59        13  (72)      13        10  (23)        5  100 

Indian  replies 24  9  (33)      22        43  (65)        2  100 

2.  Which  option  do  you  think  your  great  grandfathers 

or  ancestors  would  have  selected? 

White  replies 86         5  (91)        5         3  (8)        1  100 

Indian  replies 17         5  (22)        8        67  (75)        3  100 

3.  Which  of  the  4  options  would  you  choose  if  you  were 

to  believe  implicitly  in  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  concepts  of  free-enterprise,  capitalism  and 
the  "American  Way  of  Life"? 
White  replies  (not  given  to  Indian  people) 63        23  (86)        6  2  (8)        6  100 

4.  If  you  were  to  farm  individually,  would  you  want  to 

be  the  most  successful  and  most  wealthy  farmer 
in  your  community,  or  would  you  like  to  see  the 
other  farmers  in  the  community  equally  success- 
ful? 

White  replies >  38 

Indian  replies *  14 

5.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  basic 

scriptures,  how  do  you  think  God  or  your  Creator 

would  want  you  to  farm? 

White  replies 35         4  (39)      14        46 

Indian  replies... 15         0  (16)       2       82 

6.  Which  of  the  4  options  do  you  think  would  best  im- 

plement the  humanistic  concept  of  "love  your 

neighbor  as  yourself"? 

White  replies 27         1  (28)      16       54 

Indian  replies 14         3  (17)        0        83 

7.  How  do  you  think  the  traditional  American  Indians 

would  have  preferred  to  farm? 

White  replies 14         2  (16)      19        64 

7a.  How  do  you  think  the  white  man  would  prefer  to 
farm? 
Indian  replies 73        19  (92)        0  1 

8.  How  do  you  think  Karl  Marx  would  want  you  to  farm? 

White  replies.... 0  1  (1)1        98 


«62 

«86 

(60)        1  100 

(84) 100 

(70)        2  100 

(83) 100 


(83) 


(1)        7 
(99)        0 


100 

100 

100 


1  Up  until  the  current  year,  the  leasing  of  one's  land  to  another  was  used  as  a  5th  option. 

2  Most  successful. 
'Equally  successful. 


►f  this  pap<  r  limits  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  "Value 

ghlights  and  summary  are  presented  : 

I.  ]  lue  T(  -  licates  i  hai   a   si  sable  portion  of 

U"W  ■    'ii'iy"  h;:  nal  economic  preferences  that  are  in  con- 

flicl  with  what  they  consider  to  be  their  ethical  principles. 

pondents  indicate  God  would  not  want  them  to  manage 

ite  farm. 

VJboul  twice  as  many  would  prefer  to  be  associated  with  a  co- 

iarni  than  to  be  associated  with  a  larger  cor- 

ii'in. 

'.   I,  v  mid  appear  thai  Ajnerican  Indians  may  have  different  ethi- 

onomic  rallies,  and  that  complete  acculturation  has  not  yet  been 

it  are  the  values  of  rural  planners  and  what  are  the  values  of 
those  who  will  be  presumably  better  served  by  rural  planners?  2  Are 
the  economic,  energy  and  environmental  problems  of  today  sufficiently 
uating  to  wan-ant  a  serious  review  of  value-  on  the  part  of  plan- 
ner- I  ( Jan  tin1  planning  of  the  future  address  itself  to  the  vested  inter- 
iml  rely  upon  the  invisible  hand  of  greed  and  the  gluttony  of 
iable  consumption?  A  transition  and  a  change  of  values  seems 
inevitable  if  the  world,  the  nation,  and  the  community  are  to  avoid 
chaos.  It  would  appear  that  planners  will  be  faced  with  the  challenge 
and  the  responsibility  of  playing  a  difficult  and  often  lonely  role  in 
this  regard. 

How  can  rural  planners  he  effective  innovators  of  values?  This 
won't  l)o  easy  for  as  the  results  of  the  "Value  Test"  as  presented  in 
this  paper  indicate,  the  •'Western  World"  is  sntFering  from  a  di- 
chotomy of  values,  a  malady  I  fear  of  rather  lone  duration.  The  results 
of  this  malady  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  viewed  from 
the  recent  events  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  government  where  a 
double  standard  of  values  has  revealed  a  rather  complete  lack  of  credi- 
bility of  our  leaders  in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  thereby  placing  our 
institutions  on  a  rather  shaky  foundation.  Furthermore  it  appears 
that  most  people  are  primarily  concerned  with  a  very  short  range  per- 
ception, for  in  L952  a  five-volume  work  of  President  Truman's  Mate- 
rial- Policy  Commission  (also  known  as  the  Paley  Commission)  in- 
dicated that  within  the  next  quarter  century  we  could  experience  some 
shortages  in  basic  resources.  Now  that  the  fateful  hour  appears  to  have 
arrived,  one  is  -till  generally  appalled  at  the  lack  of  voluntary  self 
discipline  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public.  The 
current  flurry  of  ( !adillac  sales  is  just  one  case  in  point. 

In  September  of  L958  a  rather  interesting  article  appeared  in 
Fortune  Magazine  under  the  title  of  "The  Businessman's  Moral  Fail- 
ure." writ  ten  by  Rabbi  Louis  Finkelstein,  who,  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  declared : 

If  Ajnerican  businessmen  are  right  in  the  way  most  of  them  now  live,  then 
nil  tli.'  wi-r  men  of  the  ages,  .ill  the  prophets  and  the  saints  were  fools.  If  the 
sain!  -  were  Dol  fools,  the  businessmen  must  be. 


1 'I'h"  results  obtained  from  testing  Indian  groups  are  not  as  consistent  as  tlio  results 
from  Don-Indian  ■-•■mips  ana  my  Indian  sample  lias  not  been  as  extensive  as  I  would  have 

'u.^o  who  lippomo  acquainted  with  fhis  paper  to  administer  this  test 
to  their  BtudenU  or  other  groups  or  individuals.  jv^t  Instructions  and  answer  Bheets  can 
1--  obtained  by  writing  the  author. 
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Too  many  businessmen  never  stop  to  ponder  whal  they  are  doing;  they  c 
the  need  for  self -discipline ;  they  are  satisfied  to  be  clever,  when  they  need 
wise.  They  worry  about  their  place  on  the  economic  Ladder,  bul  are  not  cone 
sufficiently    with    whether  the  civilization    in    which    they   work   is   likely   to  col- 
lapse. They  can  defeat  a  local  competitior,  hut  may  well  be  defeated  by  the  com- 
petitor of  us  all,  which  is  moral  decay.    ( Finkelstein,  Fortune  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1958,  p.  116). 

Perhaps  rural  planners  in  their  educational  roles  in  participatory 
democracy  will  acquaint  themselves  with  whal  the  prophets,  the 
men  and  the  saints  have  had  to  sa}-  about  ethical  economic  values, 
whether  the  sages  of  the  past  be  associated  with  well  known  religious 
movements  or  whether  they  represent  the  multitudinous  teaching 
Holy  Men  of  tribal  cultures.  If  one  will  bul  take  the  time  to  search 
our  religious  scripture  or  the  traditional  values  of  tribal  people  (a 
research  endeavor  in  which  I  am  engaged)  one  will  find  that  they  all 
have  about  the  same  ethical  economic  values.  Therefore  it  is  my  hypo- 
thesis that  the  common  strand  of  values,  stressed  as  being  so  essential 
by  Ralph  Linton,  are  the  ethical  economic  values  as  espoused  by  tra- 
ditional tribalism  and  as  found  in  religious  scriptures  of  all  faiths; 
and  that  the  teaching  and  implementation  of  these  values  at  this  point 
in  history  may  be  most  valid  and  pertinent  to  society's  present  and 
impending  crisis  and  future  well-being. 

The  Old  Testament,  the  New7  Testament,  the  Koran,  the  Talmud, 
the  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  Upanishads,  the  Bahai  writings,  the  Mormon 
writings  and  the  Buddhist  philosophy  and  writings  are  all  abundantly 
and  richly  endowed  with  ethical  economic  philosophy  that  would 
imply  that  most  western  and/or  ''classical:'  economists  are  indeed  de- 
funct. I  should  like  to  illustrate  my  point  with  representative  quota- 
tions from  various  religious  scriptures  or  descriptions  of  religious 
philosophy  and  accounts  of  traditional  tribal  values,: 

E.  F.  Schumacher  in  discussing  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  economics 
states  the  following : 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Buddhist  economies  must  be  very  different  from  the 
economics  of  modern  materialism,  since  the  Buddhist  sees  the  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion not  in  multiplication  of  wants  but  in  the  purification  of  human  character 

He  (the  modern  economist)  is  used  to  measuring  the  standard  of  living  by  the 
amount  of  annual  consumption,  assuming  all  the  time  that  a  man  who  consumes 
more  is  better  off  than  a  man  who  consumes  less.  A  Buddhist  economist  would 
consider  this  approach  excessively  irrational  since  consumption  is  merely  a 
menus  to  human  well-being,  the  aims  should  he  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  well- 
being  with  the  minimum  of  consumption.  (Schumacher,  Resurgence  Magazine, 
1968) 

From  the  Bhagavad-Gita: 

Take  care  neither  to  acquire  nor  to  hoard  *  *  *  you  have  the  right  to  work, 
hut  for  the  work's  sake  only.  You  have  no  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  work.  Desire 
for  the  fruits  of  work  must,  never  be  your  motive  in  working.  Never  give  way  to 
laziness  either.  (Bhagavad-Gita,  1951,  p. 40) 

From  the  TJvannhads: 

My  Lord,  if  this  whole  earth  belonged  to  me,  with  all  its  wealth,  should  I 
through  its  possession  attain  immortality?  No,  your  life  would  be  like  that  of 
the  rich.  None  can  possibly  hope  to  attain  immortality  through  weath.  (Upanis- 
hads, p.86) 

From  the  Psalms  : 

The  earth  is  (he  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof:  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.  ("Psalm"  24:1)  or  Behold,  these  nre  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 
world  ;  they  increase  in  riches.  (Psalm  ~.°>  :12) 
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From  t  he  .  I 

And  all  thai  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men.  as  every  man  bad  need. 

tSM  L' :  I  I   45) 

From  i  he  EpistL  of  J<mu  8: 

.<>  dow,  ye  rich  men.  weep  and  howl  for  their  miseries  thai  shall  come  upon 
you.  Your  riches  .ire  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  ("General 
Epistle  of  James"  5  :  i  2) 

The  Maori  (  Tribal  people  of  New  Zealand )  : 

it  is  in  terms  of  communism  thai  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Maori  are  to 
be  explained.  The  lack  of  <i\ii  law  is  partly  supplied  by  the  "communistic  spirit". 
The  system  of  kin-hip  terminology  is  strangely  affected  by  the  communistic  life 

of  the  native:  in  hind  tenure  "the  Maori  held  tenaciously  to  his  communistic 
methods"  while  his  system  of  exacting  compensation  for  offences  is  a  "mark  of 
communism",  i  Firth,  1959,  p.  ."><"><»  i. 

Tribal  legends  occasionally  describe  the  characteristics  of  historical 
holy  men  who  have  handed  down  their  teachings  by  word  of  month. 
( )ne  such  personality  was  the  Iroquois  prophet,  Degonawidah,  who  in 
his  day  found  the  leaders  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  very  corrupt,  tyran- 
nical and  cannibalistic.  Rather  than  destroying  these  leaders  it  became 
his  mission  to  "comb  the  kinks  out  of  their  minds."  a  <roal  which  he 
achieved,  and  then  went  on  to  establish  the  principles  of  the  Iroquois 
Federation,  which  many  historians  have  come  to  regard  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  Degonawidah  further  taught  that  "We  shall  have  one 
dish  in  which  shall  be  placed  one  beaver  tail,  and  we  shall  all  have 
co-equal  right  to  it  *  *  *.  The  hunting  grounds  shall  be  open  to  all. 
There  was  to  be  common  access  to  raw  materials."  (Wallace,  1946,  pp. 
31    32)a 

If  rural  planners  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  day  it  would 
appear  that  they  might  also  consider  the  role  of  "combing  the  kinks 
out  of  men's  minds"  as  it  pertains  to  values,  for  in  my  mind,  values 
pretty  much  determine  the  characteristics  of  communities.  As  rural 
planners,  how  would  you  react  to  the  following  descriptions  of  three 
differenl  community 

No.  1.  ••*  *  *  there  arc  no  rich  people  and  paupers,  no  people  of  great  power; 
nor  yet  people  who  arc  oppressed."'  I  Diamond,  11)74.  p.  11) 

No.  2.  "*  *  *  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals  hold  punitive  power.  All 
authority  i<  voted  in  town  meeting,  and  although  the  norms  of  the  *  *  *  (com- 
munity) *  *  *  are  followed  almost  without  exception,  there  are  no  policemen, 
judges,  or  courts  in  this  society.  In  short,  social  control  in  the  *  *  *  (com- 
munity *  *  *  has  been  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  formalized  patterns  of 
authority. "  (Spiro,  1969,  p.  287) 

No.  '■'>.  "And  they  had  all  things  common  among  them;  therefore  there  were 
not  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  hut  they  were  all  made  free  *  *  *.  And  there 
were  no  envying,  nor  strifes,  nor  tumults,  nor  whoredoms,  nor  lyings,  nor 
murder  or  no  robbers  and  surely  there  could  not  he  a  happier  people  among 
all  the  people  who  had  been  created  by  the  hand  of  God."  ("Book  of  Mormon," 
1830,  pp.  456   157) 

Each  of  these  three  descriptions  is  of  a  communal  community,  the 
first  being  a  descripl  ion  of  tribal  communities  as  portrayed  by  Bronis- 
law  Malinowski.  the  second  is  the  description  of  an  Isra  el  i  Kibbutz 
and  the  third  the  cultural  norms  of  a  society  as  described  in  the 
Mormon  "Book  of  Mormon." 


An  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  quotations  available. 
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Many  rural  planners  are  likely  to  consider  these  suggestions  too 
"far  out"  for  serious  consideration,  but  one  should  pause  a  moment 
and  reflect  upon  our  present  life  style.  Is  not  the  corporate  business 
entity  the  dominant  institutional  arrangement  of  our  day?  Is  not  the 
corporate  entity  a  collective  frequently  involving  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people?  How  democratic  is  the  corporate  entity?  Why  not 
rural  democratic  community  corporations  where  all  members  of  the 
community  are  active  participants  and  where  every  adult  has  one 
vote  and  only  one  vote?  Why  not  cooperative  coordination  between 
democratic  community  corporations  that  might  eventually  encompass 
the  globe  so  that  we  might  better  inventory  our  resources,  our  wants 
and  needs  and  man's  capability  and  the  feasibility  of  satisfying  his 
wants  and  needs?  Why  don't  we  concentrate  upon  satisfying  a  maxi- 
mum of  well-being  with  a  minimum  of  consumption?  And  in  doing 
this  is  it  necessary  to  do  it  with  prices  and  money  (see  "Isaiah"  55:  1 
and  2nd  Xephi  26  of  the  "Book  of  Mormon")  ?  Why  isn't  some  inno  Na- 
tive college  or  university  preparing  young  people  to  live  in  such  a  com- 
munity where  they  can  learn  technical  skills,  participatory  democratic 
management  skills,  and  a  new  set  of  ethical  economic  values  that  will 
be  more  in  keeping  with  our  necessary  ecological  considerations,  that 
also  includes  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  where  the  college  or  uni- 
versity would  actually  be  such  a  community  and  where  the  students 
would  learn  by  doing?  4  Would  such  a  community  really  work?  There 
are  a  few  examples  where  such  undertakings  have  worked  which 
cannot  be  detailed  in  this  paper.  Would  such  a  college  or  university 
work  ?  The  economic  feasibilities  of  such  a  proposed  institution  indi- 
cate that  it  could  repay  long  term  loans  or  pay  dividends  on  preferred 
stock  and  be  financially  self  support ing  and  independent. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  planners  share  my  ideas  on  rural  planning, 
but  evidently  there  are  others,  for  in  the  December  14,  1974  issue  of 
"Saturday  Review/World,"  Theodore  Taylor  talks  about  "self-suffi- 
cient communities  that  make  full  use  of  locally  available  sources  of 
energy  and  materials."  He  suggests  these  communities  be  designed  to 
a*  *  *  provide  their  residents  with  a  sense  of  full  participation  in 
the  economic,  cultural  and  political  development  of  the  community 
while  they  also  provide  easy  access  to  natural  environments  that  are 
little  disturbed  by  human  activity."  (Taylor,  1974,  p.  57) 

To  give  the  community  self-sufficiency  he  suggests  that  greenhouse 
agriculture  might  be  seriously  considered  by  rural  planners  and  that 
by  controlling  the  environment  much  higher  yields  can  be  obtained 
with  the  utilization  of  less  water.  However  from  my  limited  involve- 
ment with  greenhouse  agriculture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  harness  other 
sources  of  non-polluting  energy  (hopefully  solar,  wind,  geothermal 
or  ther  non-polluting  sources)  needed  for  winter  (evening)  heating 
and  in  some  areas  for  summer  cooling,  before  it  could  economically  be 
used  for  the  production  of  cereals,  man's  staff  of  life.  Mr.  Taylor 
points  out  that:  "Preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables  sufficient  for  providing  a  balanced  diet  for  more  than  200 
people  from  each  hectare  of  greenhouse  structures  can  be  realized  at 
initial  capital  costs  as  low  as  $50  per  consumer."  (Taylor,  1974,  p.  57) 
My  own  experience  in  doing  economic  studies  of  greenhouse  agri- 

4  The  particulars  of  such  an  arrangement  hare  been  refined  to  a  considerable  decree 
and  would  be  available  to  interested  parties 
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sulture  does  indeed  elcite  one's  imaginal  ion  with  its  potential  for  rural 
and  or  urban  development,  and  it  is  an  aspect  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  rural  planning. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  envisions  the  eventual  establishment  of  communis 
n  outer  space  and  the  utilization  of  mineral  resources  from  the 
moon.  Aiinin  he  foresees  self-sufficient  communities  with  the  facility 
for  producing  food  in  outer  space.  He  further  thinks  that  such  a  com: 
munity  or  communit  ies  could  carry  on  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments in  pluralistic  life  styles.  In  this  regard  he  makes  the  following 
comments : 

Choices  that  will  become  more  restricted  on  a  finite  and  crowded  planet  can  be 
tested  in  the  extended  environment  of  space— where  "astroculture"  for  example, 
will  complement  agriculture  to  help  provide  a  continuing  material  base  for  the 
development  of  humanity.  The  requirements  for  cooperative  action  in  these  new 

worlds  in  space  may  provide  models  for  improving  our  performance  and  coopera- 
tion (»n  earth.  The  severity  of  the  environmental  challenges  draws  forth  BUCh 
basic  virtues  as  honesty,  sharing,  self-discipline,  concern  for  the  whole.  "Selfish" 
behaviour  will  more  obviously  endanger  the  survival  of  the  group  whereas  co- 
operative behaviour  will  he  more  readily  visible  and  appreciated.  Humanity  has 
received  many  ethical  instructions  from  all  its  spiritual  lenders — yet  we  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  live  up  to  our  own  expectations.  Possibly  the  challenges  of  ex- 
traterrestrial living  will  create  the  model  of  brother-sister-like  behavior  that  we 
have  lonu<'d  to  achieve  on  earth.   (Taylor.  1074.  pp  57—59) 

Taylor's  description  of  a  communit}-  in  outer  space  sounds  like  an 
ultimate  in  rural  planning. 
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(  III/KN   [NVOLVEMENT  IX   LAND  USE  PLANNING  FOR 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I  By   Stephen  A.   Webster,  MSSW,  MA.  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Tennessee,   Knoxville,  Tenn.) 


tnd 

In  tin1  Fall  of  L974  a  unique  and  illllo^  at i \  t^  approach  designed  to 
involve  citizens  in  land  use  planning  took  place  in  East  Tenrn 
and  Western  North  Carolina — specifically  thirteen  counties  that  sur- 
round the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  (GSMNP).1  About 
vcars  ago  the  East  Tennessee  Development  District  (ETDD) 
became  aware  that  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  revision  of  the  master  plan  for  the  GSMNP  that  would 
rxtend  the  master  plan  to  1990.  It  was  recognized  that  the  policies 
and  programs  of  this  master  plan  would  have  significant  impact 
upon  the  development  of  the  predominantly  rural  surrounding  region 
and  the  cities  and  counties  within  it.  Rumors  were  rifle  about  possible 
major  management  policy  decision  changes.  Issues  included  talk  about 
eliminating  camping  in  the  park  and  a  new  transmountain  road  con- 
nect im:  the  cities  of  Townsend,  Tennessee  and  Bryson  City,  North 
( Carolina. 

XPS  had  allocated  $25,000  to  the  task  of  revising  the  plan — con- 
siderably more  than  had  been  used  in  prior  park  planning  efforts  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  assess  the  impact  on  the  region  and  provide 
for  the  development  of  a  regional  plan  that  would  optimize  park  and 
related  recreational  development  in  the  surrounding  community. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1973  NPS  began  to  develop  a  strategy  that 
would  involve  representatives  of  local  government  as  well  as  Federal 
agencies  connected  with  regional  development  in  a  comprehensive. 
planning  effort  that  would  hopefully  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future 
park  planning  efforts.  In  June  of  1973  NPS  called  together  repre- 
sentatives from  the  National  Forest  Service.  State  departments  of 
conservation,  and  local  development  districts  to  address  the  issue  of 
a  comprehensive  plan.  There  was  consensus  that  the  idea  was  excel- 
lent and  badly  needed  and  (hat  a  team  approach  was  the  preferred 
mechanism.  Though  citizen  involvement  was  viewed  as  threatening 
it  was  ileai-  -particularly  due  to  requirements  for  environmental  im- 
pact statements — that  it  must  be  a  necessary  component  of  the  plan- 
ning proci 

A  general  goal  was  agreed  upon — an  improved  planning  and  man- 
agement system  that  would  optimize  the  beneficial  efforts  of  the  park 
on  the   regional  economy  and  improve  the  GSMNP's  own  internal 


*The  North  Carolina  comities  were  Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham   TTavwood   Jack- 
Bon,  Mnron  and  Swain.  Tennessee  counties  were  Blount,  <'o.-k<\  Knox,  Monroe  and  Sevier. 
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operation.  However,  no  one  could  agree  on  exactly  how  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Each  agency's  approach  differed  with  regard  to  their^ mis- 
sion e.g.,  the  NPS  focused  on  "use  and  enjoyment  preservation,'  tin- 
NFS  on  "resource  utilization."  These  issues  still  needed  to  be  resolved 

and  translated  into  a  written  plan  agreeable  to  all  concerned.  To  write 
the  plans  a  team  was  formed  with  coordination  responsibility  assigned 
to  representatives  of  the  Asheville  field  office  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  and  the  East  Tennes- 
see Development  District.  The  planning  team  consisted  of  representa- 
tives from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services.  NFS.  NPS,  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Office,  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (for  the  Cherokee  Reservation),  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Kecreation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Midstream  in  the  development  of  the  planning  effort  came  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  wilderness  proposal.  It  was  required  by  the  Federal  Wil- 
derness Act  which  stated  an  explicit  date  at  which  time  the  Directors 
of  NPS  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  required  to  present 
a  Wilderness  Plan  to  the  President  and  he  in  turn  required  to  t  ransmit 
it  to  the  Congress.  However  simple  it  might  have  seemed  to  the  plan- 
ners, the  public  in  the  area  surrounding  the  park  was  greatly  confused, 
feeling  once  again  that  NPS  had  spoken  of  cooperation  and  then  be- 
trayed them  through  a  proposal  that  incorporated  thousands  of  new- 
acres  in  an  untouchable  pristine  forest  primeval.  The  issues  were  be- 
coming clearer:  wilderness,  public  use.  transportation,  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  tourism.  Slowly  the  proposed  park  and  related  plans 
were  becoming  embroiled  in  controversy  at  both  the  national  and  local 
level  as  people  began  to  take  sides  on  the  issues. 

Faced  with  developing  two  plans:  One  for  the  park — another  re- 
gional recreation  guidelines,  planners  set  out  to  find  the  answers  and 
define  the  issues.  Within  the  park  (1)  what  were  the  resources:  (2) 
what  did  the  resource  complex  offer  in  restraints  to  the  use  and  devel- 
opment;  (3)  what  developmental  and  management  alternatives  would 
best  protect  the  resources  and  provide  for  continued  use?  Outside  th^ 
park  a  similar  approach  witli  more  attention  to  supply-needs/demands 
for  recreation:  (1)  what  could  the  region  supply  that  the  park  didn't; 
(-2)  what  were  the  administrative /economic  political  constraints  on 
expanded  tourist-related  development  in  the  region  I 

The  tasks  became  clearer:  (1)  the  development  of  a  resources-basic 
inventory  and  its  analysis;  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  visitors — who  were 
they,  what  did  they  want,  where  did  they  come  from,  how  did  they  gel 
there;  (3)  a  need  demands  analysis  in  the  area  of  outdoor  recreation  ; 
(4)  a  land  suitability  analysis:  (5.)  generation  of  alternative  concept 
plans  for  the  park;  (6)  a  determination  of  regional  issues  including 
hind  use1  conflicts  and  the  responsibility  of  local  government  to  new 
challenges,  and  (7)  determination  of  what  citizens  living  in  the  aren 
surrounding  the  park  desired  for  future  development  of  their  areas.2 

Under  these  auspices  plans  began  for  the  involvement  of  representa- 
tives of  local   planning  commissions,  citizens  at   large,  and  locally 

-'To  be  prepared  by:   (1)   XI'S  :   (l(>   An  Independenl   Ww  York  based  marketine 
-5     VAi  ,h   ;rVA-   XASA  i""1  the  Penn   State  L,wl   Is,  Planning  Pro-am ;  (A  XpV 
UnirfS  NCDENfc;    (7)    The    University    of    Tennessee    and    Westeri    Cai 
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elected  officials  in  problem  priority  setting.  As  the  issues  began  to 
receive  wider  public  recognition  interest  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  Tennessee  Citizens  for  Wilderness  Planning,  the  Audubon  Soci- 
nd  others  began  to  pressure  NPS  for  planning  decisions  compa- 
tible with  their  interests.  These  were  the  same  groups  that  traditionally 
harassed  the  X  PS  and  its  planners.  A  planner  with  the  Denver  Service 
NPS  related  tin1  motivational  factors.  In  the  past  he  said, 
the  y\'^  had  developed  plans  without  consulting  residents  living  in 
or  near  the  areas  affected  by  their  plans.  After  plans  were  developed 
\  I  >S  conducted  open  hearings  for  the  public  to  ask  questions  about  the 
already  formed  plans,  lie  noted  that  usually  only  those  citizens  with 
I  interests  attended  those  hearings  and  NPS  often  drew  heavy 
criticism  from  them.  Consequently  NPS  had  been  looking  for  ways 
to  reduce  public  criticism  and  improve  relations  with  the  public  af- 
fected by  their  plans.  In  addition  NPS  wanted  to  find — prior  to 
writ  inn  tin1  plan — what  non-vested  interested  citizens  wanted  and  a 
method  to  avoid  open  hearings  which  created  conflict  and  reduced 
consensus. 

ks  altruistic  as  it  seems  the  goal  was  to  avoid  planning  in  isolation— 
the  philosophy — that  the  park  was  one  of  the  major  economic  resources 
and  the  impact  of  park  development  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  that 
residents  desired. 

The  NPS  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Denver  Sociology 
Department  set  upon  designing  a  process  that  would  meet  these 
objectives. 

TJu    process 

Together  they  settled  on  a  process  that  would  involve  randomly 
ted  citizens  and  locally  elected  officials  in  enunciation  of  their 
concerns  for  future  development,- The  specific  planning  model  that 
they  settled  on  was  the  Program  Planning  Model.  They  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  Phase  One — the  problem  exploration  stage  and  the 
nominal  group  proci 

Research  studies  have  tended  to  substantiate  the  superiority  of 
nominal  groups  (groups  in  which  individuals  work  in  parallel  rather 
than  interactive  fashion).  The  research  indicated  that  interacting 
groups  with  the  task  of  generating  critical  problem  variables  produce 
less  problem  dimensions,  fewer  high  quality  suggestions  and  a  smaller 
number  of  different  kinds  of  solutions  than  groups  with  members  who 
were  con-trained  from  interacting.  With  such  techniques  as  brain- 
storming, despite  elaborate  attempts  at  freeing  individuals  to  speak 
spontaneously  fully  sharing  their  ideas,  people  seem  comfortable  in 
snaring  only  fairly  well  developed  ideas  with  the  group,  particularly 
in  non-primary  group  situations.  Second,  interacting  groups  tend  to 
focus  on  a  particular  train  of  thought,  concentrating  and  elaborating 
a  single  problem  dimension.  Individuals  find  it  more  comfortable  to 
react  to  someone  else's  idea,  usually  a  prime  spokesperson,  than  to 
generate  their  own  ideas.  Third,  interacting  groups  tend  to  focus  on 
early  ideas  which  often  contain  obvious  rather  than  subtle  problem 
dimensions. 

The  nominal  group  fosters  different  role  modelling.  Social  facilita- 
tion ten-ion  is  created  by  individuals  industriously  working  in  parallel 
fashion  while  writing  problem  dimensions.  During  the  round-robin 
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section  individuals  are  encouraged  to  continue  to  add  to  their  problem 
list.  Early  risk  takers  facilitate  other  individuals'  generation  of  risky 
problems  during  the  round-robin  process.  In  addition  the  nominal 
group  activity  precludes  evaluation  of  any  particular  problem  dimen- 
sions and  the  subsequent  distraction  of  elaborating  comments  while 
problem  dimensions  are  being  generated.  Finally  the  process  rewards 
the  less  verbal  group  members  by  accentuating  individual  contribu- 
tions and  downplays  the  tendency  of  verbally  aggressive  individuals 
to  sway  group  decision  making.  Since  there  is  no  attempt  to  focus 
on  one  major  problem  individuals  become  less  rigidly  committed  to  a 
pet  idea.3 

Utilizing  this  process  then  groups  of  citizens  and  locally  elected 
officials  would  be  convened  on  two  separate  occasions  simultaneously 
in  thirteen  counties.  Never  to  my  knowledge  has  a  structured  group 
experience  like  this  one  undertaken  by  the  NPS.  The  task  of  actual 
design  and  implementation  fell  upon  the  author — a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work,  Knoxville — who  was 
responsible  for  the  Tennessee  involvement. 

Recruitment 

The  selection  of  planning  commission  members  and  locally  elected 
officials  was  easy  enough  because  the  population  was  defined.  Selec- 
tion of  the  citizens'  groups  however  presented  methodological  difficul- 
ties. The  planner's  desire  was  to  avoid  having  the  meetings  controlled 
by  vested  interest  groups.  The  accent  was  to  be  on  a  random  choice  of 
citizens  invited  to  participate.  A  rather  naive  belief  in  participatory 
democracy  fostered  the  initiation  of  a  process  that  would  involve  call- 
ing individuals  from  a  randomly  generated  computer  list  of  telephone 
numbers  and  inviting  these  individuals  to  participate  in  the  citizens' 
meetings.  The  calling  was  done  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
To  avoid  any  additional  biasing,  callers  were  instructed  to  recruit 
eighty  individuals  during  the  daytime  and  eighty  in  the  evening.  Each 
county  had  responsibility  for  recruiting  a  specified  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  recruitment  system  proved  to  be  less  than  satisfactory  as  25% 
of  the  numbers  called  were  not  in  use,  25%  were  not  home,  and  25%  re- 
fused to  participate.  The  process  was  very  anxiety-producing  for  the 
volunteer  callers  and  was  extremely  time  consuming.  As  individuals 
were  recruited  they  were  sent  follow-up  letters  reminding  them  of  the 
importance  of  the  meeting,  specifying  again  the  time  and  location,  and 
containing  a  brief  explanation  of  what  they  were  c;omg  to  be  doinsr. 

Forty  graduate  students  from  the  UTSSW  enrolled  in  a  course  The 
Planning  and  Management  of  Change  had  been  trained  as  facilitators 
for  the  nominal  group  process.  Students  and  staff  approached  the  meet- 
ings with  anticipation  expecting  a  100%  turn  out  and  a  worthwhile 
educational  experience.  It  was  expected  that  citizens  would  be  over- 
whelmingly interested  in  policies  and  programs  affecting  their  areas. 
They  would  be  asked  to  respond  to  the  question  "What  are  the  major 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved  in  the  next  15  years  to  continue  to 
make  your  county  the  kind  of  place  you  want  to  live?" 

^Dolhecq.  Andre  L.  and  Vande  Ven,  Andrew  TT..  "A  Gronn  Process  Model  for  Problem 
Mentificptlofi  and  Program  Planning,"  Journal_of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  Volume  7, 
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The  assumption  of  participatory  democracy  proved  naive.  \-l' (  of 
the  recruited  citizens  were  in  attendance.4  At  first  this  dismayed  the 
planners,  students  and  coordinators.  However,  in  comparison  with  re- 
turns on  mail  out  surveys,  open  hearings  attendance,  and  voter  turn- 
outs, attendance  was  viewed  as  rather  substantial. 

In  order  to  the  achieved  randomness  biographical  data  was 

gal  hered  on  the  cil  izens.  I  ncluded  was  in  formation  on  sex.  age,  lengl  h 
of  time  living  in  the  region,  occupation,  and  level  of  political  activity. 
I  membered  thai  the  goal  was  to  achieve  a  cross  section  of 

the  population  and  prevent  the  meetings  from  being  stacked  by  vested 
interests.  The  data  tends  to  support  a  successful  evaluation.  60$  of 
the  participants  had  lived  in  the  region — (The  Southern  Appala- 
chians— characterized  by  heavy  outmigration) — over  35  years,  6' 
26  85  year-.  L8# — 16-25  years.  11$ — 5^-15  years  .and  .*>rr  under  five 
years.  AJmosI  all  were  life-long  residents  of  the  region.  Ages  ranj^ed 
from  21-69  with  the  average  age  ranging  from  32.8-53  depending  on 
the  county.  The  occupations  were  so  diverse  that  it  was  impossible  to 
summarize  them  in  terms  of  a  central  tendency  or  descriptive  phi 
r.i/,  were  males.  The  data  indicated  that  the  <rroup  was  fairly  politi- 
cally active  with  an  average  score  of  2  on  a  (M  scale.  A  rough  charac- 
terizal  ion  of  the  citizens  groups  would  indicate  that  they  were  middle- 
aged  and  older,  predominantly  male,  life-long  residents  of  the  area. 
employed  or  retired,  and  reasonably  politically  active.  Though  we  did 
not  have  individuals  who  would  never  and  had  never  been  involved  in 
-  of  concern  to  them,  we  do  feel  that  we  got  people  who  would 
not  have  come  to  the  meeting  had  it  been  advertised  as  an  open  hear- 
ing. Xwy  few  were  members  of  formal  groups  with  a  vested  interest 
in  environmental  issues.  Though  the  amount  of  self-selection  precludes 
any  definite  dimension  of  randomness,  the  above  data  supports  the 
not  ion  of  a  cross  sect  ion. 

Tin   results 

Of  primary  interest  to  the  planning  team  were  the  problems  o-cn- 
( rated  and  their  priority  rankings.  The  regional  rankings  developed 
from  a  syntheses  of  both  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  were  the 
following : 

(  1  )    Better  road-  and  travel. 

( -_; )    I  doctors  and  medical  facilities. 

i  3  i    Industry  and  jobs. 

(  !  )    Education. 

(5)  Zoning. 

(  6  i    Pollut  ion  of  A  reams  and  lakes. 

(7)   Water  and  sewage  systems. 

i  8  i   Waste  and  t  rash  disposal. 
Planning  ( regional ). 

i  1" »    Recreation. 

ill)    Better  government. 

(  12  )    Relation-hip  with  NTS  and  counties. 

I  L3  )    Bett4  r  law  enforcement. 

HI)    FTealth  and  Welfare. 

i  15)    Park  land- and  monetary  problems. 

■Because  <<(  tlii<  response  ratp  all   locally  elected  officials  wore  Invited  to  nnrtioipato 
responded  affirmatively.  38$   of  those  who  indicated  they  would  participate,  did. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  consensus  inasmuch  as  the  first  five  item- 
on  the  regional  list  are  found  within  the  first  two  items  on  any  other 
list  whether  that  of  a  locally  elected  official  or  citizen."' 

An  examination  of  the  priorities  indicated  no  surprises  and  in  fact 
the  most  obvious  fact  is  that  there  are  planners  to  deal  with  every 
issue.  Synthesizing  was  done  by  the  University  of  Denver  Sociology 
Department.  The  usefulness  of  the  data  at  the  regional  level  is  suspect 
because  of  the  tendency  of  the  synthesizers  to  use  key  words  that  are 
difficult  to  translate  into  planning  decisions.  However  a  review  in  the 
appendix  of  county  problem  lists  indicates  considerably  more  useful 
information.  Nonetheless  one  must  conclude  that  the  nominal  group 
process  is  effective  in  generating  a  wide  diversity  of  problem  dimen- 
sions— probably  more  than  planners  care  or  are  able  to  deal  with. 

Productivity 

The  third  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  process  is  efficacious 
for  generating  individual  citizen  involvement.  Three  to  eighteen  sepa- 
rate problem  statements  were  generated  per  individual.  For  citizens 
the  average  number  of  statements  per  individual  was  8.3.  Locally 
elected  officials  tended  to  generate  slightly  less  with  an  average  of  7.c>. 
Though  the  difference  is  not  significant  it  does  represent  a  deviation 
from  the  expected  pattern  based  on  the  assumption  that  politicians 
would  be  more  problem-oriented  than  randomly  selected  citizens.  (  on- 
trolling  for  duplicative  problem  statements,  eight-person  groups  gen- 
erated from  17-59  separate  problem  dimensions  with  an  average 
of  35.7. 

Based  on  this  information  we  conclude  that  the  nominal  group)  is 
an  exceptionally  effective  process  for  generating  individual  produc- 
tivity and  involvement.  A  more  subjective  analysis  lends  greater  sup- 
port. Individuals  unfamiliar  with  the  task,  process,  and  other  group 
members  worked  on  the  task  for  three  hours.  When  they  left  the  meet- 
ing they  were  happy,  felt  they  had  been  productive,  and  felt  that  in- 
volvement had  been  stimulated  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  them.0  The 
effort  received  widespread  and  favorable  attention  from  the  press.  In 
two  counties  active  opposition  and  anger  characterized  the  entry  atti- 
tudes of  individuals.  The  facilitators  were  able  to  channel  this  anger 
into  the  group  process  with  the  resulting  effect  that  those  groups 
were  more  productive  than  the  others. 

Conclusions 

We  found  that  process  to  work  very  well.  We  suggest  that  others 
may  find  it  useful  and  wish  to  replicate  it  in  other  similar  situations. 
In  fact  preparations  are  presently  in  order  to  run  the  process  in  eleven 
other  counties  of  ETDD  next  year.  However,  we  do  have  some  recom- 
mendations. 

(1)  It  does  not  appeal-  useful  to  recruit  citizens  from  randomly  gen- 
erated telephone  lists.  Two  other  possibilities  are  offered  as  sugges- 
tions. The  first  would  be  to  randomly  call  from  telephone  books.  The 
most  frustrating  aspect  of  our  approach  was  the  huge  number  of  un- 


5Further  analysis  of  the  results  thai  would  indicate  differences  between  officials  and 
citizens  is  presently  being  conducted  but  is  not  available  for  this  paper. 

''  Follow  up  research  is  presently  under  way  to  assess  reactions  to  the  process  by 
participants. 

64-693—76 11 
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Assigned  phone  numbers.  A  second  approach  would  be  to  advertise  as 
an  open  hearing  and  then  gather  biographical  data  with  which  to 
stratify  the  results  on  the  basis  of  desired  indicators. 

AW  think  that  locally  elected  officials  and  citizens  should  meet 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  felt  that  this  will  increase  attendance  as  well  as 
provide  for  immediate  feedback  and  synthesis. 

i  3  )  I  designers  of  the  process  must  be  sensitive  to  cultural  difference. 
First,  the  process  is  most  useful  for  populations  that  believe  that  plan- 
ning is  an  optima]  process  for  decision-making  and  conflict  resolution. 
I  i  process  met  with  opposition  when  run  at  the  Cherokee  Reserva- 
tion due  to  a  consensus  decision-making  model  and  desire  for  action 
rather  than  problem  identification. 

S  :ondly,  the  process  requires  Literacy.  Individual's  unable  to  write 
must  be  identified  early  and  provisions  made  for  their  input  before 
this  resistance  handicaps  the  process.  Thirdly,  our  citizen's  meetings 
were  held  on  a  Wednesday — traditionally  prayer  meeting  night  in  the 
region.  We  feel  that  this  accounted  in  part  for  the  less  than  100$ 
turnout. 

•  \  )  Participating  individuals  found  it  difficult  to  resist  being  solu- 
tion oriented  rather  than  problem  oriented.  Facilitators  should  be 
especially  attentive  to  this  and  need  to  consistently  remind  group  mem- 
bers to  be  problem  oriented  and  be  willing  and  able  to  help  members 
rewrite  statements  in  order  to  make  them  problem  oriented. 

Citizen  involvi  ment  for  what  purpose  f 

This  discussion  would  not  be  complete  without  some  questions  raised 
about  the  ethical  issues  of  citizen  involvement.  There  appear  to  be 
ally  live  arguments  supporting  citizen  involvement;  1)  The  argu- 
ment for  democracy;  2)  The  barriers  of  existing  governmental  bodies 
to  be  responsive  to  peoples  needs;- 3)  Xeed  for  citizen  support  for  the 
success  of  the  project  ;  4)  Therapeutic  benefits  to  the  participants,  and 
5  )  Need  for  better  informed  decision-making.  We  were  somewhat  suc- 
cessful on  all  five  points. 

The  problem  in  this  situation  is  that  planners  will  interpret  the  data 
from  their  own  mind  set.  Since  the  planners  are  concerned  with  de- 
veloping tourism  and  increasing  recreational  capacity  the  data  will 
be  interpreted  in  this\light.  As  one  looks  down  this  list  of  priorities 
recreation  comes  out  rather  low.  Will  tourism  solve  the  major  prob- 
lems? I  think  not.  In  fact  it  does  not  take  too  much  imagination  to 
see  it  exacerbating  the  problems.  The  distance  between  the  problems 
and  the  goals  of  the  planners  makes  the  data  less  useful  unless  the  plan- 
ners are  willing  to  consider  no-growth  as  a  viable  decision. 

However,  once  the  citizens  have  been  involved  the  course  is  set. 
Failure  to  be  responsive  to  the  problems  and  dealing  in  the  alterna- 
tive plans  with  the  impact  on  citizen  identified  problems  will  cause 
more  anger  than  if  there  had  been  no  involvement  in  the  first  place. 
The  question  of  course  shakes  down  to  power.  Do  the  planners  or  the 
people  hold  the  power  \ 

I  Discussion 

Richard  S.  Little. — T  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  Dr. 
Parker's  paper.  lie  raises  questions  of  values  in  planning  and  social 
sciences.  Science,  which  strives  for  objectivity,  always  has  trouble  with 
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values  that  stem  from  the  emotional  attitudes  of  humans.  The  paper 
describes  some  of  the  difficulties  scientists  have  in  attempting  to  handle 
values. 

One  scale  of  values  that  I  would  associate  with  the  choices  Dr. 
Parker  gave  to  his  survey  group  is  one  of  selfishness  and  selflessness. 
Most  individuals  react  to  life's  situations  with  a  mix.  The  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  choices  of  Dr.  Parker's  farm  game  is  to  distinguish  what 
people  think  the  choices  mean,  what  the  traditional  definitions  would 
imply,  and  what  ideally  might  be  their  meaning. 

For  example,  most  white  Americans  who  responded,  preferred  to 
farm  the  land  as  a  private  entrepreneur.  I  would  guess  that  they  would 
not  see  the  private  entrepreneur  as  completely  selfish.  He  would  be  a 
family  man.  Yet,  one  could  interpret  the  private  entrepreneur  as  a 
selfish  person  who  takes  care  of  "number  one"  and  ignores  the  plight 
of  others. 

One  conclusion  in  this  paper  that  I  have  pondered,  was  the  low 
opinion  of  the  corporation  as  a  vehicle  for  farming  land.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  the  corporation.  The  basic  assumptions  of  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy, competition,  easy  entry  and  exit  of  producer  and  consumer  from 
the  market  place,  do  not  exist  as  much  as  one  would  like.  The  growth 
of  the  great  automobile  producing  corporation  makes  a  mockery  of 
these  basic  assumptions.  I  cannot  agree  that  what  is  bad  for  General 
Motors  Corporation  is  always  going  to  be  bad  for  the  country.  In  my 
opinion  the  size,  power,  and  arrogance  of  General  Motors  is  bad  for 
the  country.  The  dependence  of  the  country's  health  economy  on  the 
continued  consumption  of  what  Detroit  teaches  the  nation's  consumers 
to  want,  makes  the  economy  extremely  vulnerable. 

Yet,  the  corporation  is  an  important  vehicle  for  insuring  a  continuity 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Family  companies  based  on  the  pri- 
vate entrepreneur  concept,  have  difficulty  in  bridging  generations. 

Another  presentation  at  this  Conference  discussed  the  mix  of  private 
entrepreneurship  and  success  of  village  corporations  in  Yugoslavia.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  mixing  of  the  various  vehicles  of  production 
involved  in  the  choices  of  Dr.  Parker's  farming  game.  As  we  discuss  the 
means  to  improve  rural  America,  the  corporation,  modified  to  mix  the 
positive  aspects  of  private  entrepreneurship  may  well  be  useful. 

The  problem  of  corporate  responsibility  and  image  in  developing  the 
land  is  not  new.  In  the  current  interest  of  conservation  and  environ- 
mental planning  the  writings  of  George  Perkins  Marsh  in  the  1860's 
remind  us  of  its  history.  Marsh  was  critical  of  the  growing  railroads 
that  were  damaging  the  environment  and  exercising  huge  political  and 
economic  power.  He  went  on  to  elaborate  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
urban-commercial  societies  that  have  wreaked  havoc  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin  for  the  last  2000  years. 

One  must,  however,  respect  the  staying  power  of  such  areas  as  the 
banking  and  commercial  centers  such  as  Beirut,  Lebanon.  As  remote 
descendents  of  the  trading  Phonecians.  the  city's  commercial  interests 
keep  counting  their  money,  apparently  ignoring  the  tragic  Israeli- 
Arab  conflict  that  swirls  around  them.  As  we  contemplate  values  in 
this  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  when  mentioning  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  its  contribution  to  so  many  of  our  values,  commer- 
cially, spiritually,  and  politically. 
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Another  difficult  problem  in  Dr.  Parker's  game  plan  is  the  identi- 
fication of  while-  and  Indians  as  opposing  groups,  philosophically. 
The  whites  may  be  classed  as  a  group  with  European  ancestry  and  a 
tradition  of  capitalism.  The  concept  of  the  Indian  group  is  more 
difficult. 

The  term  Indian  was  ahon  by  the  Europeans  to  a  diverse  popula- 
tion that  inhabited  North  America  at  the  time  of  Columbus,  To  what 
extent  the  tribal  groups,  who  responded  to  the  questions,  are  repre- 
sent al  ive  <>t"  all  descendants  is  hard  to  ascertain. 

The  manner  of  how  the  individual,  the  group,  the  society  accept  the 
values  that  I  )r.  Parker  asks  the  planning  profession  to  spread  has  been 
and  will  be  an  ongoing  question.  I  certainly  agree  that  we  need  to  work 
to  develop  a  rural  democrat  ic  community  corporal  ion  to  enhance  rural 
economic  life.  We  \wi-i\  to  introduce  training  in  schools  and  colleges 
that  stresses  the  ethical  economic  values  that  offer  a  chance  for  man- 
kind to  achieve  a  balance  with  nature.  We  need  to  keep  trying  to  re- 
place greed,  fear,  and  violence  that  bring  so  much  destruction  with  rea- 
sonable selflessness,  courage,  and  love. 

Dcmid  R.  Godschalk. —  L  think  we've  had  two  very  interesting  pa- 
pers, both  dealing  with  methods  of  participation:  Mayland  Parker 
concerned  with  forms  of  participatory  power  in  the  economic  system 
and  Steve  Webster  with  forms  of  participatory  power  in  the  bureau- 
cratic system. 

Steve's  paper  ends  with  a  question:  ''Do  the  planners  or  the  people 
hold  tln>  power?"  As  1  read  Steve's  question  I  felt  that  the  people 
should  hold  it.  so  I  asked  what  his  nominal  group  process  does  in  terms 
of  dist  ribution  of  power?  Is  it  more  power  to  the  people  or  just  another 
way  of  managing  bureaucratic  power?  I  would  also  like  to  ask  what 
the  participants  in  that  three  hour  session,  people  who  might  like  to 
be  somewhere  else  like  prayer  meeting,  beer  drinking,  or  bowling,  get 
in  exchange?  Finally,  T  would  ask  how  this  nominal  group  proce 
which  people  were  held  very  closely  to  "problems"  rather  than  "solu- 
tions"  fits  into  an  overall  program  of  public  involvement.  The  plan- 
ning process,  including  i>sne  or  goal  formulation,  alternative  plan  de- 
velopment, election  among  alternatives,  monitoring  and  evaluation, 
and  feedback  is  a  long  range  activity.  What  is  the  public  role  in  the 
total  process?  Are  the  people  only  trotted  in  at  the  beginning  to  say 
what  the  problems  are  \  Then  the  planners  take  over,  produce  the  plans. 
present  them,  and  finally  hold  public  hearings — by  which  time  the 
plans  are  already  embedded  in  concrete  or  at  least  in  committed  future 
act  ions  that  are  vvvy  hard  to  change  ( 

In  response  to  my  own  questions  T  want  to  make  just  three  points. 
The  first  is  that  participation  is  not  a  "free"  good.  Many  planners  think 
that  if  yon  open  np  the  planning  process  to  participation  yon  are  auto- 
matically **a  good  guy"  and  yon  can  go  on  from  there  without  further 
interference.  But  people  don't  just  participate  for  the  sake  of  partici- 
pation: they  expect  to  get  something  in  exchange  for  that  they  give. 
Mayland  Parker  paints  a  rather  Utopian  picture  of  cooperatives,  col- 
lect ive  economies,  but  in  the  societies  (both  collective  and  capitalistic) 
that  I  am  familial-  with,  people  are  ^t  ill  mot  hated  by  sel  f  interest.  They 
expect  to  v;et  something  oack  for  their  efforts :  more  personal  reco<rni- 
t  ion.  a  more  responsive  bureaucracy,  a  different  corporate  structure,  or 
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whatever.  We  should  give  consideration  to  what  they  get  in  exchange 
for  coming  to  these  sessions  and  participating  in  the  nominal  group 
process  or  any  participation  process  we  use. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  ran  classify  participation  into  three 
basic  types.  The  first  is  the  one-way  output  type  of  participation,  typi- 
cal of  the  public  hearing,  the  instance  where  a  planning  report  is  pro- 
duced, a  newsletter  is  sent  out.  a  film  is  presented,  etc.  This  ties  in  with 
the  notion  of  "elite"  power  in  which  leaders  are  trying  in  some  way  t<» 
change  people's  behavior  or  are  using  an  "educational"  technique  to 
change  people's  values,  their  way  of  thinking.  The  second  type  of  par- 
ticipation is  one  way  input,  which  the  nominal  group  process  technique 
achieves.  Input  may  l>e  from  organized  groups  or  from  single  individ- 
uals selected  to  represent  groups  (citizens  at  Large,  local  government 
officials)  :  input  from  individuals  is  usually  less  powerful  hut  appar- 
ently is  felt  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  he  more  "true."  This  type 
of  representation  is  often  seen  in  advisory  committee-.  The  third  form 
is  simply  a  combination  of  the  other  two.  a  two  way  interactive  model 
in  which  the  public  and  the  authorities  (planners)  work  together  to 
identify  problems  and  to  find  solutions.  They  share  the  power.  T  think- 
that  what  Mayland  was  leading  to  was  the  kind  of  society  in  which  that 
took  place.  Two  way  methods  that  come  to  mind  are  work-hops  or 
Charrettes. 

My  third  point,  then,  is  that  perhaps  different  stages  in  the  planning 
process  call  for  different  type-  of  participation.  Not  that  one  or  an- 
other type  is  best  but  that  each  type  may  be  useful  at  some  stage.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  problem  issue  identification  stage  public  input  is  desira- 
ble. At  the  goal  formulation  stage  you  need  to  know  what  the  people 
want,  but  they  also  need  to  know  what  the  experts  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary. During  development  of  alternatives,  two  way  interaction  will  be 
important.  At  each  stage,  a  variety  of  planning  methods  may  be 
needed — one  way  input,  one  way  output,  and  two  way  exchange. 


Part  IV 

ACHIEVING  A  MORE  LIVABLE  RURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


(By  Burton  L.  Purrington,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Appalachian 
State  University,  Boone,  N.C.) 


The  "civilizing'*  of  the  American  frontier  by  western  Europeans  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon,  and.  despite  rapid  urbanization  and  sub- 
urbanization and  the  decline  of  farming  over  the  last  few  decade.-, 
Americans  still  exhibit  a  ''frontier  ethic"  and  strong  pro-rural  and 
anti-urban  biases.  Many  social  scientists  and  planners  emphasize  the 
need  for  Americans  to  adapt  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the  urban 
environment.  Nevertheless,  geographically  much  of  the  nation  remains 
non-urban,  and  many  people  live  in  these  areas  including  farmers, 
miners,  non-farm  commuters,  and  urban  refugees.  In  fact,  although  the 
number  of  farmers  is  decreasing,  rural  populations,  as  a  whole,  are 
increasing.  It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  address  ourselves  to  the  nature 
of  the  rural  environment  and  the  needs  of  rural  and  small  town  dwell- 
ers both  farmers  and  non-farmers. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  this  country  that  one  is  closer  to  nature, 
that  individual  freedoms  can  be  more  easily  realized,  that  a  spirit  of 
community  is  stronger,  and  that  children  can  be  raised  in  a  healthier 
environment  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Although  much  of  the 
idealization  of  rural  America  is  based  on  false  assumptions,  anti-urban 
biases,  and  pure  nostalgia,  there  is  a  basic  ring  of  truth  to  these  atti- 
tudes. It  is  tragic,  then,  that  much  of  rural  America  is  deteriorating. 
The  natural  environment  in  many  areas  is  being  seriously,  in  some 
cases  irreparably,  damaged:  housing,  health  and  dental  care,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  and  other  services  are  frequently  substandard:  and  poverty 
is  forcing  many  rural  dwellers  to  move  unwillingly  to  the  city. 

The  plenary  session  and  five  workshops  on  "Achieving  a  More  Liv- 
able Eural  Environment''  addressed  themselves  to  three  major  prob- 
lems: (1)  the.  definition  of  a  rural  way  of  life  and  rural  "well-being," 
(2)  the  causes  of  rural  decline,  and  (3)  techniques  and  methods  of 
improving  the  rural  environment  and  bettering  the  living  conditions  of 
rural  people.  This  session  was  led  off  by  observations  by  Stuart  Udall 
on  the  present  state  of  the  economy  and  the  environment  in  America 
and  the  implications  of  deterioration  in  these  areas  for  rural  America. 
In  addition  Allen  Stovall  of  the  Division  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
University  of  Virginia,  showed  and  discussed  his  film.  "The  Region  in 
Change,"  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  experimental  and  human  impact  of 
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the  recreal  ional-specula<  ive  land  boom  of  t  In*  Appalachians.  The  work- 
-  addressed  themselves  to  many  of  the  needs  of  modern  rural 
America  which  relate  to  thai  as  yet  elusive  concept  the  "quality  of  life" 
including  health  services;  social,  cultural,  and  psychological  well- 
being;  the  natural  environment:  housing;  and  general  services 
<  infrastructure). 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Overview,  Inc.,  McLean.  Virginia;  former  U.S.  Secretary 

of  the  Interior) 


I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  poem  by  Robert  Frost  which  will  also 
say  something  about  my  own  interests.  There  has  been  an  on-going 
argument  among  environmentalists,  which  may  continue  till  dooms- 
day, about  whether  we  will  ultimately  create  atmospheric  conditions 
that  will  create  a  greenhouse  and  cook  us  or  whether  we  will  pollute  the 
atmosphere  in  such  a  way  that  we  return  to  the  Ice  Age  and  do  our- 
selves in  that  way.  Frost  anticipated  this  forty  years  ago  in  his  little 
verse  uFire&  Ice:" 

Some  say  the  world  will  end  in  fire 
Some  say  in  ice. 

From  what  I've  tasted  of  desire 
I  hold  with  those  who  f  aA'or  fire. 
But  if  it  had  to  perish  twice, 
I  think  I  knowT  enough  of  hate 
To  say  that  for  destruction  ice 
is  also  great 
And  would  suffice. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  rural  America  and  of  small  towns  is 
one  which  we  need  to  begin  discussing.  Most  of  the  ''progress"  of  the 
last  thirty  years  has  worked  against  rural  America.  Forty  years  ago 
30%  of  this  nation's  people  produced  the  food  and  fibre  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  farming.  Then  mechanization  and  cheap  energy  took 
over,  and,  as  we  know,  the  secret  of  the  high  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  is  not  plant  genetics  it  is  cheap  petroleum.  When  the 
machines  took  over,  the  young  people  began  to  leave  rural  America 
because  there  was  no  place  for  them.  There  was  a  great  wave  of  immi- 
gration to  the  cities  which  has  become,  of  course,  a  principal  develop- 
ment around  the  world.  As  a  whole  this  trend  is  probably  a  tragic  one, 
and  yet  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  may  very  well  be  that  today's  energy 
crisis  signals  a  turnabout :  that  we  are  perhaps  going  to  have  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  not  only  to  conserve  but  to  correctly  develop 
small  towns  and  rural  America. 

We  have  seen  what  I  believe  to  be  a  historic  transition,  a  change 
from  what  was  thought  of  and  was  an  age  of  abundance.  I  suppose 
super  abundance,  to  an  age  of  shortages.  We  are  running  out  of  cheap 
land.  The  best  and  cheapest  land,  the  land  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  is  gone  and  with  it  the  easy  development  that  could  be  done 
in  quickie  fashion.  We  are  running  out  of  cheap  resources  and  cheap 
energy  and  this  more  than  anything  else  is  going  to  mean  enormous 
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in  our  lives  because  energy  has  been  the  life  Mood  of  our 
i  be  period  when  growth,  almost  any  kind  of  growth, 
irded  by  the  community  as  a  good  thine;  is  quickly  pas 

iv  one  thing  thai  the  energy  crisis  has  written  large 

he  wall   it   Is  that   urban  sprawl  is  over.  Tho  pattern  whereby 

le  could  live  in  one  place  and  rommute  to  a  job  thirty  or  forty 

and  do  a  round  trip  of  120  miles  as  they  do  in  Southern 

California  worked  as  long  as  we  had  cheap  gasoline  and  as  long  as 

e  was  enough  of  it  to  go  around,  but  this  is  coming  to  a  screeching 

halt  and  we  are  goingto  have  to  re-think  a  lot  of  things. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  general  assumption  in  large  and  small 
towns  3  the  country  that  any  kind  of  growth — a  new  subdivi- 

sion on  the  edge  of  the  city  or  a  new  addition  up  tbo  nearest  hollow — 
fieial  to  tbo  community  because  it  added  to  the  tax  base. 
Finally  ur  eyes  off  the  GXP  for  a  moment  and  began  to  look 

at  the  economics  of  urbanization  and  found  that  many  form-  of 
prrowth  actually  added  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  people  who  wore 
already  paying  the  taxes  in  a  given  community.  This  trend  is  now 
rapidly  intensified  because  obviously  the  more  spread  out  you  are, 
ther  you  are  talking  about  police  services  or  school  busses  or 
electric  power  services  or  water  or  sewer  or  whatever,  the  higher  the 
cosl . 

Wo  are  just  now  discovering  the  full  impact  of  this  situation  and, 
wirli  the  beginning  of  state  land  use  planning,  we  recognize  that 
growth  from  now  on  must  be  controlled  and  guided,  and  tho  right  way 
to  do  it  is  through  national  land  use  legislation.  Tho  states  should  lay 
down  their  guidelines  and  the  local  government  should  make  decisions 
relative  to  these  guidelines.  However,  we  are  moving  rapidly  into  a 
period  where  we  not  only  need  good  planning,  that  has  always  boon 
necessary,  we  need  above  all  public  officials  who  are  not  simply  inter- 
ested in  having  good  plans  on  tho  walls  to  pass  out  to  environmental- 
ists, but  officials  who  are  themselves  sensitive  to  the  need  for  imple- 
mentiiur  good  plans  to  protect  their  community  for  very  practical  rea- 
sons. Wo  have  suddenly  come  to  see  that  a  lot  of  the  forces  that 
formerly  moved  under  the  banner  of  progress  are  antiprogress,  and  I 
speak  of  not  only  the  pollution  that  has  come  to  the  valleys  and  cities 
but  of  all  the  types  of  development  that  arc  destroying  our  economy, 
our  society,  and  our  values. 

Inday's  environmental  movement  isn't  just  concerned  with  nature; 
from  now  on  we  must  be  concerned  with  city  environments  and  the  en- 
vironments of  work  places.  There  is  a  movement  beginning  that  is  es- 
sentially keyed  to  the  idea  that  tho  way  to  protect  tho  values  of  people 
Who  live  in  the  country,  the  towns,  or  the  cities  is  to  control  what  hap- 
to  the  land.  This  isn't  a  new  idea,  but  it  has  suddenly  become  re- 
table  and  in  some  cases  even  politically  popular.  There  are  many 
manifestations  of  this  new  movement  and  in  one  sense  it  is  more  than  a 
concern  for  land,  it  is  a  concern  expressed  in  terms  of  quality  environ- 
ments that  not  only  relates  to  our  physical  environment  but  to  our 
cultural  environment  as  well. 

A  key  to  the  protection  of  our  natural,  social,  and  cultural  environ- 
-  is  good  land  use  planning  and  the  key  to  good  land  use  planning 
is  good  energy  use  planning.  The  science  of  energy  economics,  some- 
thing we  do  not  yet  know  much  about,  is  going  to  dominate  and  dictate 
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many  decisions  for  the  future.  The  energy  crisis,  putl  ing  it  as  simply  as 
I  can.  is  the  fact  that  we  are  running  out  of  petroleum  and  there  is  no 
substitute  in  sight.  This  moans  that  in  the  future  we  arc  going  to  have 
to  be  less  mobile,  the  sprawl  must  end.  the  second  home  movement,  I 
guess,  is  already  dead  and  buried  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  build 
more  cluster  housing,  make  our  communities  more  compact,  provide 
more  efficient  forms  of  transportation,  bring  back  the  railroads,  and  so 
forth.  The  future  of  this  country  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  is 
going  to  be  dictated  by  one  consideration,  energy  efficiency,  and,  as  I 
said.  this,  it  so  happens,  fits  in  hand  in  glove  with  good  land  use  and 
with  good  environmental  planning.  This  means  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry that  the  only  way  that  they  can  survive  is  to  move  ahead  as 
fast  as  they  can.  because  small  cars  get  twice  as  much  per  gallon  as  big 
ones.  It  means  that  our  transportation  priorities  change  and  we  put 
our  money  into  railroads  and  public  transportation  and  bikeways  and 
walkways  in  our  cities  all  of  which  would  save  energy  and  make  us 
more  efficient.  It  means  that  government,  local  government,  state  gov- 
ernment, all  government  must  for  the  first  time  decide  what  kind  of 
development  is  efficient  and  fits  in  with  this  new  period  of  lean  energy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  have  an  economic  catastrophe. 
Until  the  Alaska  pipeline  was  started  a  year  ago  the  two  public  works 
projects  in  the  U.S.  that  employed  the  most  construction  workers  were 
the  Washington  D.C.  Subway  and  the  public  transportation  system  in 
San  Francisco.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  restore  railroads  and 
build  new  ones,  if  we  begin  to  recycle  and  reuse  our  wastes,  and  some 
of  them  contain  enormous  amounts  of  energy,  and  recycle  our  metals 
and  minerals  we  can  create  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs. 
In  short  we  can  prosper  while  we  are  making  many  of  these  basic 
changes. 

I  think  that  the  focus  of  this  conference  is  very  timely  and  that  you 
are  working  with  history  with  these  new  trends  beating  on  the  door 
and  saying  that  we  must  change.  We  need  more  than  just  good  plan- 
ning, in  many  ways  this  country  is  over-planned,  part  of  making  this 
change  is  to  inject  the  right  kind  of  politics — environmental  politics. 
What  caused  the  State  of  Vermont  to  pass  state  legislation  guiding 
growth  of  people  was  ordinary  people,  Yankees.  Yankees  are  the  kind 
that  in  the  past  said  "Leave  me  alone  don't  even  zone  my  land.  I  want 
to  do  with  my  land  whatever  I  want  to  do  with  it."  But  when  they  saw 
illplanned  development  taking  place  all  around  them  and  their  own 
valleys  being  spoiled  then  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  com- 
munity stepped  in  and  got  into  the  political  dialogue  and  things  began 
to  change.  There  is  still  time  left  if  we  begin  to  act  soon  and  to  correct 
many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  To  grow  and  develop  in  the  right  way 
will  require  us  to  recognize  the  new  forces  that  are  gathering  momen- 
tum that  will  enable  us  to  change  the  direction  of  history.  We  are  going 
to  be  working  with  those  who  want  to  have  the  right  kind  of  develop- 
ment and  the  right  kind  of  living  values  because  this  country  is  in  a 
new  situation  with  its  population  growth  rate  at  the  lowest  point  in 
history  and  with  us  levelling  off  in  terms  of  our  economic  growth.  We 
have  a  great  opportunity  in  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes  of  the  past;  to  learn  to  incorporate  the  finest  new 
concepts  of  economics,  ecology,  land  and  energy  use  planning  and  all 
the  rest  into  the  things  that  we  do.  A  good  stiff  wind  is  blowing  at  our 
backs,  and  I  suggest  that  we  take  advantage  of  it. 


IMPROVING  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  OF  RURAL  AREAS 


A  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

i  By  Robert  A.  Cox,  Drug  Abuse  Council,  Raleigh,  X.  C.) 


Robert  ('<>.,'. — The  purpose  of  this  panel  as  it  was  presented  to  me 
was  to  permit  a  pracl  ica]  discussion  of  approaches  to  the  development 
of  the  infrastructure  <>i'  rural  areas.  Infrastructure  is  beinir  denned  as 
broadly  as  possible.  For  a  way  of  kicking  the  thing  oil'.  I  have  picked 
five  ways  of  looking  at  investments  in  infrastructure  and  I  will  try  to 
develop  those  ideas  with  the  people  we  have  here  and  then  have  the 
panel  make  some  comments.  Obviously  it  is  best  if  we  can  talk  about 
tin-  practical  side  of  dealing  with  some  very  big  dollar  questions  as 
impact  questions. 

We  are  at  the  wrap  up  of  the  conference  and  I  think  a  number  of 
things  from  my  standpoint  have  been  beneficial.  Certainly  what  John 
Whisman  had  to  say  with  some  of  his  key  words  are  useful  today.  He 
talked  about  balance,  choice,  and  techniques.  My  observation  about 
Mr.  Udall's  remarks  last  night  were  that  they  seemed  timely,  they 
seemed  to  deal  with  techniques.  lie  was  talking  about  major  changes 
in  infrastructure  and  maybe  this  morning  we  can  deal  with  techniques. 
John  Whisman  also  spoke  about  scale  and  scope  and  rate.  I  would  hope 
between  an  architect,  a  planner,  a  manager,  and  all  members  of  this 
panel,  we  can  deal  with  those  things  in  a  practical  way. 

The  live  categories  of  infrastructure  that  I  think  are  worth  focusinir 
on  begin  with  those  kinds  of  investments  that  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  cost  of  production.  That's  the  water  and  sewer  line,  access  roads. 
industrial  parks,  the  things  that  are  needed  to  provide  the  economic 
vitality  of  an  area.  But  there's  another  type  of  infrastructure  that  has 
an  indirect  cost  on  production.  That  i<  where  not  only  public  fund- 
but  a  great  deal  of  private  investments  take  place  and  that  includes 
housing,  community  facilities,  the  kinds  of  things  that  make  civiliza- 
tion possible.  When  T  listened  to  one  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration people  yesterday  run  down  a  list  of  twenty-nine  FHA  eligible 
activities  1  realized  that  forty  years  ago  living  in  the  city  in  a  sixteen 
foot  row  house  in  the  citv  of  Philadelphia  just  two  blocks  from  open 
country.  T  had  all  the  things  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
now  provides. 

Continuing  with  the  types  of  infrastructure,  the  third  area  is  the 
application  of  technology.  1  think  there  are  investments  that  are  made 
that  deal  with  technology  whether  it's  in  the  health  field,  in  human  re- 
source development  or  in  the  application  of  natural  and  manmade 
iirces.  The  application  of  technology  is  part  of  an  infrastructure 
consideration.  For  example  the  kind  of  energy  nsed  for  certain  kinds 
of  processing  is  important.  The  textile  industry  in  North  Carolina  is 
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in  serious  trouble  because  of  natural  gas.  There  are  only  certaiu  things 
that  can  be  done  right  now  with  the  natural  gas  processing  problem. 
Here  we  have  a  very  serious  infrastructure  quest  ion  involving  complex 
public  and  private  technological  issues. 

The  fifth  and  final  category  is  just  the  institutional  capability  for 
managing  this  infrastructure  as  we  designed  it,  or  as  we  described  it. 
Dick  Hartman  talked  about  it  at  lunch  yesterday;  council  of  govern- 
ments. Throughout  this  conference  we've  had  different  looks  at  insti- 
tutional arrangements  and  what  it  takes  to  manage  massive  amounts 
of  money. 

Now  a  definition.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  at  these  conferences 
is  the  inability  to  understand  one  another.  Jim  Spencer  talked  to  this 
point  yesterday.  We  sometimes  are  talking  to  ourselves  and  not  to  the 
right  people.  Development  to  me  is  a  change  in  social  conditions;  a 
change  in  what  would  be  called  the  welfare  effect  of  economic  activi- 
ties. An  example  of  a  welfare  effect  is  seen  in  an  access  road  to  an  in- 
dustrial plant.  It  not  only  raises  per  capita  income  in  that  area  but 
those  people  who  lack  income  or  even  exposure  to  the  opportunity  for 
jobs  are  in  some  way  influenced  by  that  economic  activity.  That  is  the 
welfare  effect  that  I'm  looking  for  in  economic  development  and  in 
the  development  of  infrastructure.  I  would  say  the  major  obstacle  to 
rational  development,  and  I  believe  Lynn  Muchmore  used  the  term 
yesterday,  is  ignorance.  The  ignorance  of  markets,  or  resources,  and 
of  the  behavior  of  people.  If  we  can  deal  with  information  about  mar- 
kets, resources  and  the  behavior  of  people  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
make  some  major  strides  forward  in  developing  a  more  rational,  satis- 
fying type  of  environment, 

A  couple  of  years  ago  in  a  ten  county  area  of  Oklahoma.  I  traced  the 
expenditure  of  $600,000,000  in  federal  dollars  from  thirteen  federal 
agencies.  Over  a  six  year  period  of  time,  that  $600,000,000  had  not 
really  made  a  measurable  change  in  any  socio-economic  indices.  In 
fact,  after  six  years  this  area  of  163,000  people,  still  had  25%  of  its 
families  on  welfare.  12%  of  its  labor  force  Avas  unemployed,  44%  of 
the  families  had  below  poverty  income.  Interestingly,  four  of  the  ten 
counties  were  among  the  richest  oil  producing  counties  in  Oklahoma. 
Yet  the  major  source  of  personal  income  in  the  area  (21%)  was  in 
government  transfer  payments.  Farming  and  manufacturing  each  ac- 
counted for  only  7%  of  the  area's  income.  The  policy  questions  I  think 
this  example  raises  is  this:  What  would  have  happened  in  those  ten 
counties  over  six  years  if  the  federal  government  had  not  spent  $600,- 
000,000?  The  other  question  is,  if  we're  trying  to  be  in  control  of  where 
we're  going  and  we're  trying  to  improve  infrastructure — what  kinds 
of  investments  in  the  live  areas  I  mentioned  previously  do  we  foresee 
over  the  next  decade  so  that  we  can  make  a  measureable  change  in 
terms  of  socio-economic  well  being: 

Sam  Ashford. — The  theme  of  this  conference  "Planning  Frontiers 
in  Rural  America"  has  produced  a  variety  of  presentations,  some  of 
which  seem  not  intentionally  to  be  out  of  phase  or  context  with  the 
gut  realities  facing  mid-America.  Consider  these  conditions: 

According  to  1(.)7<>  census.  73.5%  of  America's  population  lives  in  an 
urban  area,  which  by  definition  is  a  place  of  2,500  persons  or  more. 

I  have  heard  here  that  approximately  90%  of  our  population  live  in 
urban  places  near  metropolitan  centers. 
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Lineberry  and  Sharkansky  in  their  research  on  urban  politics  have 
indicated  that  93*  {  of  our  people  draw  their  incomes  from  nonagricul- 
turai  sourc 

This    information    and   these   perceptions    prompt    the    folic 
quest  ions : 

1.  1  [ow  do  we  planners  and  architect  planner-  perceive  Rural  i  And, 
conversely,  how  do  we  perceh  e  Urban  I 

2.  What  are  the  goals  and  object  ives  of  rural  America  I 

What  are  the  conditions  of  influence  that  create  a  Deed  for  rural 

Mielit  \ 

1.  In  the  absence  of  federal  programs  (A  Hypothesis)  can  rural 
America  survi  \ 

With  this  introduction  let's  discuss  how  we  can  improve  the  infra- 
structure of  rural  areas.  A  better  term  perhaps  might  lie  service 

terns  <d*  rural  area-. 

ice  systems  relating  to  rural  development  are  costly.  The 

of  providing  "stretched"  services  for  rural  development  does  not  i 
in  as  low  a  cost  per  user  a-  in  an  urban  service  system.  Indeed,  in  the 
hook  "The  Use  of  Land"  case  studies  regarding  cost  indicate  that  the 
pay  out  cost  in  some  cases  are  exorbitant  and  in  some  cases  unconscion- 
able. Also,  infrastructure  service  system  delivery  is  a  highly  political 
decision.  Consider  the  typical  decision  making  process  in  the  location 
of  medical  care  or  transportation  facilities. 

The  question  in  providing  service  systems  is  whether  growth  should 
follow  in  place  physical  infrastructure  or  whether  desired  planned 
growth  should  determine  the  placement  of  physical  infrastructure.  In 
the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  St.  Paul  metro  councils  of  government — a 
rural-oriented  populace,  the  plan  leapfrogged  the  immediate  develop- 
ing patterns  and  established  a  stated  policy  of  where  urban  services 
would  he  delivered  within  a  given  time  frame,  and  based  on  logical 
orderly  growth  patterns.  Planners  and  decision  makers  prophesized 
that  developer  interests  would  opt  for  reversal  at  worst  or  at  the  least 
a  stampede  for  quick  hook-ups.  The  result  has  been  a  recognition  of 
the  viability  of  the  plan  and  acceptance  of  plan  objectives  and  develop- 
ment is  now  occurring  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

Usually,  governments,  especially  local  governments,  do  not  act  until 
a  crisis  situation  exists.  My  definition  of  a  crisis  situation  or  crisis 
demand  is  -imply  one  in  which  the  capablity  or  supply  has  reached 
or  is  about  to  reach  exhaustive  proportions — if  a  radio  bulletin  de- 
clared that  after  L2  :<>(>  noon  no  more  Johns  could  be  flushed,  we  would 
have  a  crisi>  situation. 

To  justify  a  Deed  for  service  systems  there  must  be  demonstrable 
evidence  that  the  demand  exists.  To  ascertain  accurate  cost-benerit 
projections,  for  purposes  of  governmental  solvency,  we  must  utilize 
information  retrieval  system-  and  evaluation  techniques  that  cor- 
relate the  various  aspects  of  the  service  system.  In  short,  we  must 
problem  seek  before  we  structure  programs  and  implement  solutions. 

Since  most  rural  service  systems  are  extensions  of  existing  urban 
(municipal )  systems  or  -elf  supportive  installation,  which,  foreseeably 
will  experience  future  demand,  we  must  seek  mechanisms  for  remu- 
neration to  allow  for  equity  recapture  in  cases  of  annexation  where 
no  cost  has  been  incurred  by  the  annexing  power.  Physical  service 
systems  are   form  givers  and  as  such  should  be  integrated  into  the 
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pattern  of  growth  so  as  not  to  diminish  the  physical  qualities,  quan- 
tities, or  characteristics  of  the  growth  area. 

For  example  :  Rural  bousing  standards  require  for  federal  financing 
a  paved  road  frontage.  Access  to  rural  housing  on  public  muds  and 
highways  should  have  Limited  access,  i.e.,  cluster  development.  Exist- 
ing development  patterns  arc  at  a  dichotomy  with  transportation 
goals  and  objectives  in  that  they  allow  or  cause  increased  traffic 
friction  and  safety  hazards,  and  render  55  mph  highways  useless  as 
such  by  reducing  the  safe  *\H>vd  limit.  The  result  is  the  requirement  of 
a  new  parallel   road. 

Equally  important  to  growth  areas  is  preserving  the  existing 
service  system  by  allowing  for  recycling  or  reuse  of  the  laud  as  a 
tax  base  for  an  existing  paid  for  system.  Bond  monies  are  going  to 
come  harder  from  now  on.  If  a  given  service  system  cosl  say  $1,000,000 
and  that  money  represents  tax  dollars  say  at  10%  of  income  for  all 
sources  then  it  takes  $10,000,000  of  earned  income  to  produce  the 
system.  If  such  a  system  can  be  avoided  the  tax  generated  can  be 
put  to  wider  use  for  some  other  service. 

Professional  organizations  of  planners,  architects  and  related  fields 
must  support  competency  in  government  technical  and.  professional 
stall'.  We  must  at  least  be  able  to  agree  on  the  definitions  of  terminol- 
ogy. We  must,  in  concert  with  the  government  official.-,  del  ermine 
and  propose  modules  of  growth  and  development  whether  residential. 
educational,  commercial,  social  or  industrial,  which  can  he  intercon- 
nected at  some  future  date  to  provide  a  network  of  service  systems 
at  a  cost  that  will  not  result  in  a  negative  or  redundant  investment 
for  the  tax  payer  user. 

We  must  establish  in  rural  areas  through  community  interaction, 
whether  on  a  regional,  municipal  or  county  basis,  where  to  build 
and  where  not  to  build  and  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices accordingly. 

We  must  find  ways  to  bring  into  the  decision-making  process  the 
design  considerations  that  affect  community  life.  We  must  ask  the 
question :  If  this,  then  what  ( 

We  must  explore  the  possible  trade-offs  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  in  the  provision  of  service  systems,  e.g.,  it  may  be  more  beneficial 
to  sustain  existing  water  and  sewer  systems,  be  they  septic  tank  or 
packaged  systems  in  a  rural  area,  for  a  county-wide  transportation 
system  to  more  centralized  support  service  facilities. 

Jack  Linville. — In  1967  I  was  involved  in  a  significant  economic 
development  project  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  Promoted  by  the  local 
industrial  hunters  and  supported  with  nearly  $2,000,000  in  federal 
assistance,  the  Piney  Flats  Industrial  Park  became  a  reality.  Inci- 
dentally, of  the  $2,000,000,  1.5  million  went  for  access  roads  to  the  site. 

Unfortunately,  in  1975  the  Piney  Flats  Industrial  park  is  not  a  good 
economic  development  investment.  The  initial  industry  located  in 
the  park  was  an  aluminum  extrusion  plant.  The  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  the  noise  associated  with  it  was  alien  to  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  in  East  Tennessee.  This  type  of  industry  was  not  compatible 
with  the  culture  of  the  area.  Today,  I  understand  no  more  than 
30  people  are  employed  in  the  Piney  Flats  Industrial  Parle.  What 
went  wrong  with  this  noble  and  costly  economic  development  effort  I 
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Basically,  fche  developers,  both  public  and  private,  failed  to  under- 
stand the  type  of  change  they  were  bringing  to  an  area. 

This  type  of  ignorance— mentioned  by  Bob  Cox  in  his  opening  re- 
mark- and  discussed  by  Stewart  CTdall  last  night,  can  be  highlighted 
through  a  not  I  MM-  twain  pic  In  January  of  this  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  American  [nstitute  of  Plan- 
ners, in  cooperation  wit  h  ot  her  organizal  ions  of  environmental  special- 
met  on  the  Wesl  ('oust  to  examine  planning  and  management 
ms  for  achieving  a  better  environment.  I  )uring  t  he  course  of  our 
conference,  President  Ford  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  address, 
nterrupted  our  proceedings  to  listen  and  were  -hocked  when  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  were  essentially  that  this  country's  future 
depended  on  selling  more  cars,  mining  more  coal,  and  building  more 
highways.  Not  once  did  he  mention  improving  our  environment  and 
all  of  us  attending  the  conference  wondered  why  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  paying  so  much  for  our  type  of  advice.  It  was  hard  for  us 
to  believe  that  in  L975  President  Ford's  prescription  for  a  better  coun- 
try  really  reflected  the  best  thinking  of  this  nation. 

At  least  Mr.  Udall's  remarks  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  today's  situation  and  the  foolishness  of  attempting  to  build 
infrastructure  without  a  development  policy  or  at  leasl  a  system  for 
formulating  such  a  policy. 

Infrastructure  implies  a  system  of  comprehensiveness,  coordination, 
unity  in  direction  and  focus  and  an  overall  pattern  that  is  discernible. 
( dearly,  we  do  not  have  such  a  system  in  rural  America.  What  we  do 
have   is: 

1.  Kesources  and  problems  unevenly  distributed. 

i\  Local  governmental  units  frequently  working  at  cross  purposes. 

:'..   Federal  and  state  rural  programs  not  coordinated. 

!.  Service  levels  differing  radically. 

5.  Taxing  policies  in  any  given  area  unrelated  to  each  other  and  to 
resources  and  problems. 

( )ne  answer  to  these  problems  is  to  improve  the  institutional  capacity 
of  local  governments.  Counties  and  municipalities  are  creatures  of  the 
state  and  state  government  has  the  authority  to  intervene  in  their 
affair-.  Land  use  and  human  resources  are  just  two  areas  having  dee}) 
loots  in  local  government.  But  where  else  can  planning  management 
and  development  be  influenced.  Obviously  state  government  is  the 
answer  since  they  have  the  power  if  they  only  choose  to  use  it.  Public 
interest  groups  and  Councils  of  Government  could  intervene  at  the 
state  level  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  being  discussed  at  this  con- 
ference.  Rural  America  has  reached  a  point  of  creative  crisis. 

Dr.  C<intin<  .—  \  have  to  start  with  the  question — What  are  we  after, 
why  build  an  "Infrastructure"?  We  need  a  framework  or  purpose  for 
embarking  on  such  a  venture — once  you've  embarked  upon  it  you  are 
involved  in  very  critical  choices  which  you  have  to  believe  in.  Choices. 
which  are  shaped  by  the  situations  yon  are  trying  to  correct,  whether 
they  be  net  outmigration  or  excessive  net  inmigration.  As  an  area  be- 
come- more  or  less  attractive  vis-a-vis  other  areas  its  position  in  the 
cycle  is  extended  or  accelerated. 

What  is  involved  in  building  the  infrastructure ;  where  do  you  start? 

I  believe  we  have  to  go  back  to  what  John  Whisman  had  to  say  — 
We're  involved  in  bringing  urban  services  and  urban  life  to  the  rural 
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area.  Believe  me,  the  taxpayer  catches  on  to  this  much  faster  than  you 
can  imagine — and  he  is  going  to  ask  "why  ?" — he  is  going  to  point  out 
that  as  a  native  of  your  area  he  hasn't  needed  these  services  all  along 
and  why  do  we  need  them  now  to  attract  "foreigners.'' 

Where  you  start  in  this  process  will  differ  depending  on  which  situ- 
ation you're  starting  with — outmigration,  immigration,  status  quo; 
this  affects  both  finances  and  the  priority  assigned  to  different  services. 
However,  eventually  you  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  following: 

(a)  Public  understanding  and  commitment  to  change  identification 
of  the  most  critical  services,  i.e.,  those  public  and  private  actions  which 
will  have  the  greatest  impact  on  reversing  outmigration,  preparing  for 
inmigration,  or  vitalizing  the  no-growth  community. 

(b)  Determination  of  the  financial  capability  to  undertake  the  infra- 
structure development. 

(c)  Establishing  who  will  do  what  in  the  overall  program,  i.e., 
private,  private  non-profit,  community  organizations,  city,  county,  etc. 

(d)  Establishing  the  managerial  capability  to  see  the  process 
through  without  corruption,  waste,  or  confusion. 

What  are  the  pitfalls  and  impediments? 

(a)  Running  off  and  leaving  the  people  behind  you — it  will  collapse 
because  of  the  critical  choices  which  are  being  made  which  affect  their 
pocketbook  and  values;  it's  tough  but  community  involvement  and 
understanding  has  got  to  be  there. 

(b)  Failure  to  look  at  the  full  cost  implications  or  to  adequately 
sort  out  the  complex  finances  involved.  Let's  face  it — nothing  is  free — 
and  least  of  all  government.  Thus,  you  must  understand  explicitly  and 
in  detail  your  multi-year  revenue  potential ;  deal  separately  with  your 
operating  capital  costs;  be  convinced  that  you  can  afford  to  sustain 
and  operate  the  infrastructure  you've  put  into  place;  and  you  must  get 
a  commitment  on  tax  policy. 

(c)  Failure  to  recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  selecting  top 
notch  personnel  for  leadership  positions;  you've  lost  the  ball  game 
before  you  start  without  them. 

(d)  Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  critical  and  the  "nifty''  pub- 
lic services,  i.e.,  initiating  an  urban  service  to  build  your  own  ego  or 
just  because  it  sounds  interesting;  artificially  transferring  urban  serv- 
ices to  rural  areas  when  they  are  only  marginal  in  terms  of  a  major 
contribution  towards  the  goal  of  area  development. 

(e)  Tendency  to  over  control  and  restrict  options  unnecessarily. 
(/)   Existing  structure  and  distribution  of  authority  and  benefits. 

i.e.,  FHA  water  corporations. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  guiding  decisionmaking  on  rural  infra- 
structure investment  include : 

(a)  Where  do  you  stop  before  the  attractive  features  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  lost  ? 

(b)  How  do  you  decelerate  without  causing  dislocation? 

(c)  Could  it  be  accomplished  without  federal  and  state  grants? 
What  happens  if  they  are  cut  off? 

In  terms  of  strategies  we  could  consider : 

Looking  at  development  options  such  as  rural  villages; 
Utilizing  private  and  community  initiatives  and  capability; 
Pursuing  governmental  cooperation;  contrasting,  etc.:  and 
Returning  results  directly  to  the  taxpayer. 
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A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  LIVE:  RURAL  HOUSING 
CONDITIONS 


INTRODUCTION,   SUMMARY   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

(  By  Clarence  Wright,  Housing  Assistant  Council,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 


Rural  America  is  faced  with  a  tremendous  housing  problem  and 
challenge.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  commented  on  the  ''housing  prob- 
lem" in  America  in  his  1967  book,  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here : 
Community  or  Chaos.  kThe  American  Housing  Industry  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  society  which  can  confidently  plan  to  get  to  the  moon  and  not  suc- 
cessfully provide  adequate  housing  for  all  her  citizens'." 

Rural  America  is  the  harbinger  of  the  "housing  problem"  in  Amer- 
ica. A  brief  comparison  of  urban  and  rural  housing  conditions  will 
amplify  the  magnitude  of  the  rural  housing  problem.  Recent  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  studies  have  shown  that 
four  out  of  every  five  urban  residents  (81.4%)  lived  in  a  sound  home 
with  complete  plumbing,  while  only  one  out  of  two  rural  families 
(56.7%)  could  claim  equally  good  housing;  nearly  one-third  of  all 
housing  units  are  in  rural  areas,  yet  44  percent  of  all  the  housing  lacked 
complete  plumbing  or  had  structural  defects;  approximately  iy2  mil~ 
lion  rural  families  live  in  dilapidated  structures  and  another  3!/2  mil- 
lion live  in  structures  needing  major  repairs;  finally,  nearly  one  out  of 
every  five  rural  households  did  not  have  both  hot  and  cold  water  while 
over  19  out  of  20  urban  families  had  both. 

The  rural  "housing  problem"  in  America  is  in  reality  a  very  com- 
plex mixture  of  many  different  problems,  each  problem  affecting  a 
particular  segment  of  population  and  affecting  that  segment  differ- 
ently. Cushing  Dolbeare.  Executive  Director  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Coalition,  aptly  described  the  perceptual  differences  of  the  housing 
problem  in  America : 

Low-income  housing  victims  perceive  one  set  of  problems.  Reformers,  often,  see 
another.  Owners  and  builders  see  a  third.  Finally,  governments  depending  on 
their  level  and  orientation,  see  a  fourth  set.  There  have  been  over  the  years,  a 
number  of  efforts  to  unite  the  perceptions  of  reformers,  builders,  and  government. 
Too  often  the  perceptions  of  the  victim  have  been  left  out. 

Our  workshop.  "A  Better  Place  to  Live :  Rural  Housing  Conditions" 
reflected  the  complexity,  perceptual  differences,  frustration  and  anxi- 
ety which  is  arising  out  of  the  growing  awareness  and  severity  of  the 
rural  housing  crisis  in  America.  There  were  four  papers  presented  in 
the  session  with  questions,  reactions  and  comments  from  a  panel  of  dis- 
cussants and  from  the  full  audience.  The  two  papers  not  published 
herewith  include  Arthur  Campbell's  and  Ennis  L.  Chestang's  presen- 
tation on  "Mobile  Home  Settlement  and  Rural  Development." 

(156) 
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The  workshop  concluded  with  an  outline  of  recommendations.  They 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  That  conferences  of  this  type  should  be  held  again  to  enable 
people  of  different  backgrounds,  experiences,  training  and  regions  to 
share  insights.  More  specifically,  workshop  sessions  on  specific  problem 
areas  should  be  planned  (e.g.  workshops  on  building  codes,  mobile 
homes,  etc.). 

(2)  That  a  full  scale  conference  on  mobile  home  settlements  be  held 
since  so  many  rural  areas  were  being  confronted  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  mobile  home  settlements. 

(3)  That  conferences  and  workshops  be  planned  in  a  "balanced" 
fashion  to  allow  for  identification  of  the  problems  and  for  in-depth 
strategizing. 

(4)  That  additional  research  and  study  be  given  to  the  classification 
of  mobile  settlements  and  to  the  make  up  of  mobile  populations. 

(5)  That  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  be  moni- 
tored and  studied  in  terms  of  its  implications  for  rural  small  towns. 
It  was  recommended  that  more  community  education  and  technical 
assistance  programs  be  set  up. 

(6)  That  some  agency  or  college  should  initiate  and  distribute  an 
ongoing  calendar  of  rural  development  conferences,  meetings,  etc. 

(7)  That  building  codes  be  reviewed  and/or  amended,  if  necessary, 
to  allow  for  rural  housing  conditions  and  technological  innovation. 

(8)  That  further  research  be  done  on  the  plight  of  towns  falling  in 
the  20,000  to  30,000  population  range  in  getting  federal  housing  monies 
since  these  communities  do  not  qualify  for  FHA  assistance  yet  they 
are  generally  too  small  to  compete  with  towns  of  50,000  and  over  for 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Money. 

(9)  That  new  federal  legislation  and  policy  comparable  to  that  with 
an  urban  focus  in  the  Sixties  be  developed  and  funded  to  support  rural 
housing  and  community  development.  The  Rural  Development  Act, 
much  of  which  has  no  funding,  was  used  to  illustrate  the  need  for  a 
change  in  federal  policy. 


MAKING  BUILDING  CODES  FOB  THE   RURAL 
COMMUNITY 

(By  Howard  A.  Schretter,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.) 


The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  standards  for  building  construc- 
tion and  housing  maintenance  are  essential  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  any  community  and  for  the  improvement  of  local  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  conditions.  Where  such  standards  are  in  effect 
and  are  properly  enforced,  the  citizen  is  protected  from  structural,  fire 
and  health  hazards  in  new  construction,  and  from  the  vagaries  of 
erratic  use  and  care  of  existing  housing.  The  community  as  a  whole 
benefits  by  the  guarantee  that  acceptable  levels  of  safety,  cleanliness 
and  health  are  built  into  new  structures  and  maintained  in  existing 
units. 

Building  Codes 

These  safeguards  are  commonly  referred  to  as  building  codes.  They 
are.  more  exactly,  a  "family"  of  separate,  yet  interrelated,  regulations 
for  different  aspects  of  construction.  The  building  code  establishes 
regulations  for  the  types  of  materials  that  go  into  structures  and  the 
kinds  of  construction  that  are  acceptable  to  provide  structural  safety. 
The  electrical  code  regulates  the  kinds  of  wiring  and  electrical  equip- 
ment that  may  be  put  in  a  building  and  the  manner  in  which  they  must 
be  installed,  connected  and  insulated.  The  plumbing,  gas.  mechanical 
systems,  fire  prevention  and  other  codes  have  similar  functions.  The 
housing  code,  by  contrast,  provides  standards  for  keeping  existing 
housing  sound  and  sanitary,  equipped  with  basic  facilities,  and  not 
overcrowded.  In  a  sense,  the  housing  code  is  an  extension  of  the  other 
codes,  insuring  that  structures  previously  approved  for  occupancy  con- 
tinue to  meet  minimum  standards. 

Means  are  available  to  all  local  governments  to  provide  these  stand- 
ards and  controls.  Cities  and  counties  may  voluntarily  adopt  and  en- 
force codes  in  their  exercise  of  "policy  power'  delegated  to  them  by 
the  state.  Additionally,  a  few  states,  notably  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  most  recently  Florida,  have  enacted  mandatory  statewide  building 
codes  applicable  to  all  construction  in  these  states. 

Large  and  small  communities 

The  merits  of  an  active  code  enforcement  program  in  cities  and 
counties  experiencing  growth  or  with  recognized  potentials  for  devel- 
opment are  relatively  clear-cut.  Codes  serve  the  interests  both  of  the 
legitimate  contractor  and  the  buying  public  by  providing  a  form  of 
quality  control  in  building  construction  and  facilities  installation.  The 
broader  public  interest  likewise  is  protected  against  potential  hazards 
of  unsafe  buildings  and  the  spread  of  blight  caused  by  unchecked  hous- 
ing deterioration.  Also,  the  efforts  of  local  government  to  stay  on  top 
of  land  use  changes  and  rapid  growth  are  aided  by  the  required  com- 
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pliance  of  all  construction  plans  with  local  zoning  and  other  land 
development  controls  and  by  the  coordination  of  building  permit  in- 
formation with  property  tax  records. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  code  enforcement  by  small  commun- 
ities and  rural  areas  with  little  recent  growth  or  prospects  for  signifi- 
cant change,  though  less  compelling,  are  equally  valid.  Certainly,  all 
people  are  entitled  to  some  measure  of  protection  of  life,  safety,  and 
health  in  housing  and  other  structures,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 
Further,  in  the  absence  of  codes,  a  jurisdiction  has  little  protection 
against  shoddy  construction  attracted  to  an  area  by  its  lax  controls. 
While  the  chances  for  such  unanticipated  and  unplanned  for  growth 
have  always  existed,  their  likelihood  today  are  increasing.  The  high 
cost  of  land  in  many  urban  and  suburban  communities  is  forcing  devel- 
opers, particularly  those  interested  in  moderately  priced  housing,  to 
consider  sites  in  more  distant  rural  areas.  The  quality  of  housing  built, 
however,  may  be  undesirable,  compromised  for  the  sake  of  economy — 
unless  safeguarded  by  local  codes.  These  possibilities,  coupled  with  the 
increase  in  development  of  retirement  and  vacation  home  communities 
in  many  rural  areas,  give  impetus  to  the  need  for  local  code  enforce- 
ment. In  a  word,  without  a  code  program,  a  community  has  virtually 
no  protection  against  becoming  a  clumping  ground  for  inferior  housing 
and  other  developments  excluded  elsewhere. 

In  Georgia,  more  than  200  local  governments  have  adopted  one  or 
more  building  codes.  Only  about  seventy-five  jurisdictions,  however, 
enforce  them.  Active  code  programs  are  found  in  most  counties  over 
50,000  population  and  cities  over  5,000.  Enforcement  in  most  of  the  re- 
maining jurisdictions  typically  has  been  downgraded  to  the  require- 
ment for  a  permit  prior  to  construction.  Even  this  degree  of  adminis- 
trative control  is  absent,  however,  in  the  approximately  300  commu- 
nities and  120  counties  where  no  codes  have  been  adopted.  Overall, 
upwards  of  half  of  Georgia's  population  lives  in  cities  and  counties 
not  protected  by  construction  or  housing  codes. 

The  absence  of  codes,  or  their  lack  of  enforcement  in  small  commu- 
nities and  rural  areas,  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  as  a  sign  of 
their  rejection  or  repudiation.  Many  jurisdictions  see  themselves  as  not 
having  enough  building  activity  to  warrant  a  code  program.  Others 
are  reluctant  to  add  new  program  costs  to  already  strained  local  budg- 
ets. Some  with  codes,  often  adopted  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance 
programs,  lack  personnel  with  skills  necessary  to  mount  an  effective 
enforcement  program. 

The  following  opportunities  and  options  for  code  enforcement  sug- 
gest some  of  the  means  by  which  smaller  jurisdictions  may  establish 
and  conduct  successful  codes'  programs. 

Code  preparation 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  set  of  codes  need  be  neither 
an  expensive  nor  time-consuming  activity.  Several  model  codes,  in- 
corporating latest  developments  in  building  technology,  are  available 
for  local  adoption  in  most  states,  simply  by  reference.  Prepared  and 
kept  up  to  date  by  national  organizations  of  codes'  administrators  and 
other  professionals  in  the  building  industry,  these  codes  may  be  pur- 
chased by  local  governments  for  a  modest  price.  Membership  in  a 
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model  code  organization  costs  only  a  few  dollars  more  and  carries  with 
it  a  variety  of  helpful  services.  Those  include  assistance  in  preparing 
.ode-  for  local  adoption,  training  opportunities,  technical  advice  and 
code  interpretations  on  request,  In  addition,  a  number  of  states,  in- 
cluding Georgia,  have  themselves  developed  alternative  model  codes 
for  voluntary  adoption  by  local  governments. 

Program  staff 

The  staffing  requirements  for  an  active  program  of  codes  are  affected 
by  a  variety  of  factors.  These  include  the  number  of  codes  to  be  en- 
forced, the  anticipated  volume  of  work  to  be  performed  under  each 
permit  issued,  the  number  of  existing  substandard  housing  units  re- 
quiring intensive  housing  code  action,  and  the  fiscal  capability  of 
willingness  of  the  governmental  body  to  support  the  program  through 
either  inspection  fees  or  general  revenue.  As  a  rule-of-thumb,  however, 
it  is  estimated  that  a  full-time  building  inspector  likely  will  be  needed 
when  the  rate  of  residential  construction  reaches  approximately  100 
single  family  units  per  year.  If  the  inspector  also  is  charged  with 
responsibilities  for  administering  a  housing  code,  zoning  ordinance, 
subdivision  regulations,  and  other  development  standards,  the  number 
of  new  housing  starts  constituting  a  work  load  may  be  reduced  to  about 
65  units  per  year. 

Clearly  on  the  basis  of  these  guidelines,  few  small  communities  can 
support  a  person  solely  to  handle  building  inspections  and  related  ac- 
tivities. The  cut-off  point  in  Georgia,  for  example,  appears  to  be  a 
community  of  around  7,500  people. 

Administrative  options 

Alternative  administrative  and  staffing  arrangements  available  to 
smaller  places  for  carrying  out  code  enforcement  activities  include  the 
following  options : 

(1)  Code  enforcement  duties  may  be  assigned  to  existing  public 
employees,  with  the  issuance  of  required  permits  delegated,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  clerk's  office  and  the  conduct  of  actual  inspections  added 
to  the  duties  of  a  utilities'  superintendent,  police  chief  or  fireman. 

(2)  A  person  may  be  hired  on  a  part-time  or  on-call  basis  to  handle 
inspections,  with  permit  procedures  again  administered  by  an  existing 
public  office.  Frequently,  persons  retired  from  the  building  trades  or 
presently  self-employed  are  hired  to  conduct  inspections,  often  for  the 
fees  collected. 

(3)  A  third  option  involves  the  contracting  for  inspectional  services 
with  a  neighboring  jurisdiction  already  engaged  in  a  code  program. 
Most  often,  this  arrangement  involves  one  or  more  small  communities 
and  a  county  government  contracting  with  the  largest  of  the  partic- 
ipating units  for  codes  services  to  the  others. 

(4)  Finally,  one  or  more  local  governments  may  cooperate  in  the 
mutual  support  of  a  code  enforcement  program  with  uniform  adop- 
tion of  common  codes,  joint  employment  of  inspectional  personnel,  and 
the  pro  rata  sharing  of  program  cost. 

Given  these  alternative  administrative  structures,  local  governments, 
individually  or  collectively,  may  choose  their  uniquely  appropriate 
course  of  action  based  on  estimated  volume  of  local  building  activity, 
size  of  community,  location  relative  to  the  other  communities,  and  the 
nature  of  code  enforcement  activitv  in  the  area. 
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Program  cost 

The  annual  cost  of  a  code  enforcement  program  may  vary  consider- 
ably depending  upon  the  type  of  administrative  structure  used,  the 
schedule  of  fees  charged  for  issuance  of  code  permits  and  the  number 
of  permits  issued.  A  small  program  charging  realistic  fees  and  - 
atmg  through  existing,  part-time  or  shared  personnel  may  be  entirely 
self-supporting  on  monies  collected.  By  contrast,  the  operating  1. 
of  a  typical  full-time  one-man  code  enforcement  program  may  i 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  year.  Assuming  the  annual  issuance  of  100 
building  permits  for  new  moderately  priced  houses  and  another  50 
permits  for  separate  repair  or  mechanical  installation  jobs,  such  a  pro- 
gram may  be  expected  to  generate  upwards  of  half  or  more  of  its  op- 
erating costs  in  fees.  The  levying  of  nominal  charges  for  reviewing 
subdivision  plats  and  processing  zoning  change  requests  could  further 
supplement  this  total.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  fees  and  other  charges  collected  by  code  programs  are  not 
to  support  other  public  programs.  Rather,  their  purpose  is  to  make  the 
codes'  activity  as  self-supporting  as  possible,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  out  with  as  little  general  tax  revenue  as  is  possible. 

Finally,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  difference  between  program 
costs  and  fees  collected  will  be  diminished  by  an  increase  in  building 
activity  covered  by  code  enforcement.  This  has  particular  significance 
to  smaller  cities  and  counties  where  a  small  staff  with  relatively  fixed 
costs  may  be  able  to  provide  inspection  services  to  several  jurisdictions 
without  appreciably  impairing  its  level  of  service  or  increasing  its 
overall  operation  costs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  question  is  not,  can  the  small  com- 
munity afford  and  enforce  construction  and  housing  codes,  but  rather, 
can  it  afford  not  to. 


THE  ENFLUENCE  OF  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  ON  USER 
PERCEPTIONS  OF   RURAL  HOUSING   POLICY 

(By  James  Bohland  and  Am  Henderson,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.) 


Creation  of  policy  is  as  much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science.  In  rural  areas 
problems  confronting  Americans  are  complex  and  involve  the  inter- 
action of  numerous  elements  of  the  man-environment  system.  Eco- 
nomic, social,  psychological,  and  environmental  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered and  their  relationships  synthesized  into  a  workable  model  if 
rural  policies  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  indi- 
viduals in  rural  environments.  The  ability  to  synthesize  complex  inter- 
actions is  essential  to  policy  formation  and  the  basis  of  this  creative 
endeavor  is  a  series  of  information  processes.  (Figure  1)  These  infor- 
mation links  are  critical  at  every  stage  in  the  creation  of  rural  policy.  If 
at  any  point  in  the  system  information  is  distorted  or  barriers  to  in- 
teraction erected,  the  problem  solving  effectiveness  of  policy  is 
diminished. 

Information  Links  in  a  General  Policy  Model 
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Information  in  the  form  of  perceptual 
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Information  in  the  form  of 
perceptual  experiences 


Figure   1 


Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a  lengthy  discussion  of  all  the  infor- 
mation links,  despite  their  significance.  The  link  between  users  and 
policy  makers  is  important  for  it  differentiates  a  philosophy  of  plan- 
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ning  for  people  from  a  planning  with  perspective.  This  distinction 
represents  a  significant  point  of  departure  in  development 
philosophies. 

The  emphasis  in  this  paper,  however,  is  on  the  link  between  the  user 
and  the  authority  charged  with  administering  a  particular  policy.  In 
this  case,  the  users  under  consideration  are  American  Indians  partici- 
pating in  a  subsidized  housing  program,  and  the  administrative  bodies 
being  evaluated  are  the  tribal  authorities  created  to  manage  the 
program.1 

This  last  link  in  the  policy  model  has  been  ignored  too  often,  yet  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  because  at  this  stage  policy  is  translated  into 
action,  abstractions  and  legal  jargon  are  converted  into  obligations 
and  rights.  Because  of  this  the  potential  for  creating  conflict  between 
users  and  policy  is  high  at  this  stage.  Misrepresentations  or  distor- 
tions of  policy  as  it  is  operationalized  can  make  the  administration  of 
policy  a  continual  exercise  in  conflict  resolution.  Users  associations, 
such  as  tenant  associations,  have  grown  in  response  to  the  ineffective 
incarnation  interactions  that  too  often  have  occurred  at  this  stage. 

The  nexus  between  user  and  administrative  agency  is  the  basis  for 
distinguishing  between  two  sub-populations  of  participants  in  hous- 
ing programs :  "users"  and  "utilizers."  The  term  user  typically  con- 
notes a  population  that  is  using  or  has  the  potential  to  use  a  defined  re- 
source. In  the  housing  context  a  more  specific  definition  is  needed,  for 
the  allocation  of  decision-making  powers  is  important.  Control  over 
the  decisions  influencing  one's  own  housing  environment  is,  or  should 
be,  an  integral  part  of  a  user  based  administrative  philosophy.  When 
the  decision  criterion  is  included  in  the  management  of  policy,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  an  input,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  into  decisions 
effecting  his  or  her  environment  is  differentiated  from  one  who  uti- 
lizes the  same  environment  but  has  little  or  no  input  into  the  decision 
process.  The  first  group  constitutes  a  "user"  while  the  latter  is  more 
appropriately  termed  a  "utilizer." 

An  obvious  case  of  the  user-utilizer  distinction  in  a  housing  context 
is  the  adult  and  the  child.  In  the  administration  of  government  hous- 
ing programs  the  distinction,  though  more  discrete,  is  very  similar.  Ad- 
ministrators employing  a  utilizer  concept  approach  management  in 
terms  of  stereo-types,  economic  efficiency,  and  paternalism,  all  of  which 
reinforce  belief  that  the  information  given  to  participants  should  be 
very  selective  and  subject  to  administrative  "editing."  In  this  context 
participants  in  development  programs  become  what  Greneli  has  called, 
"invisible  people" — people  whom — "officialdom  either  does  not  see  at 
all  or  sees  only  in  terms  of  quantities  of  stereo-typed  human  beings."  2 

If  housing  policy,  rural  or  urban,  is  to  be  effective,  a  "user"  philoso- 
phy must  be  integrated  into  the  administration  of  the  policy.  One 
method  of  doing  so  is  to  make  the  user  and  the  administrative  bodies 
one  and  the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  Mutual-Help  subsidy  program 
this  has  been  done  for  tribal  housing  authorities  are  in  charge  of  the 
program.  Making  the  user  an  administrator  does  not,  however,  insure 

1  This  research  was  supported  by  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN)  of  the 
Natinn-U  Science  Foundation.  Gr«nt  No.  GT-29S41. 

2  Peter  Greneli,  "Planning  for  Invisible  People :  Some  Consequences"  in  Turner  and 
Fichter  "Freedom  to  Build,"  MacMillan,  New  York,  1972. 
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tlit*  adoption  of  a  "user  philosophy."  What  is  important  is  the  way  in- 
formation is  distributed  to  members  of  the  program  and  to  what  ex- 
tent that  they  ate  informed  of  their  rights  and  obligations.  AYithout 
an  effective  information  system,  misconceptions  and  erroneous  inter- 
pretations of  user  rights  and  responsibilities  arise.  These  will  even- 
tually create  user  dissatisfaction  with  policy,  and  development  suf- 
fer- despite  a  well  intended  antl  properly  conceived  policy  of 
development. 

The  management  of  policy  is  particularly  critical  with  Indians. 
Most  of  their  existence  in  the  United  States  has  been  monitored  by  one 
government.  Consequently,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  "utilizer" 
philosophy.  Any  element  of  paternalism  in  the  management  of  a  pro- 
gram will  evoke  user  resentment,  and  thereby  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  development  programs. 

at  of  purpose 
The  influence  of  tribal  administrative  policies  on  user  perceptions 
of  policy  is  the  focus  of  the  empirical  portion  of  this  paper.  Findings 
are  based  on  a  portion  of  a  larger  survey  of  Indian  attitudes  towards 
federal  housing  programs  in  rural,  non-reservations  areas.  As  a  part 
of  this  larger  survey,  participants  in  the  Mutual-Help  housing  pro- 
gram were  interviewed  in  order  to  measure  their  awareness  of  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  program.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  the 
source  for  the  empirical  data  used  in  the  paper.  Since  four  tribal 
housing  authorities  were  administering  the  Mutual-Help  program  in 
the  study  area,  it  provided  a  means  of  evaluating  the  influence  of  the 
information  link  between  user  and  administrator  on  user  perceptions 
of  policy. 

Rural  housing  and  the  American  Indian:  A  basis  for  policy 

There  is  little  need  for  extensive  documentation  of  the  tragic  condi- 
tions of  the  American  Indian.  Most  informed  Americans  are  aware 
that  man}-  Indians  live  in  conditions  of  material  poverty.  Poverty, 
poor  health,  and  poor  housing  are  a  triad  all  too  real  for  thousands  of 
American  Indians.  Most  people,  however,  think  in  terms  of  reserva- 
tions when  they  think  of  rural  Indians.  In  truth,  in  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  a  state  like*  Oklahoma,  rural  poverty  and  poor  housing  for 
Indians  does  not  occur  on  the  reservation,  but  are  found  throughout 
the  rural  regions  of  the  state. 

Indian  poverty,  when  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  general  environ- 
ment of  rural  decline,  creates  some  special  policy  problems.  On  reser- 
vations the  focus  of  policy  is  clearly  directed  towards  the  Indian.  Man 
and  region  are  inseparable.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  rural  regions  of 
Oklahoma.  Indians  are  typically  not  the  majority  population  and  con- 
sequently, rural  development  programs  are  usually  managed  by  the 
white  population.  The  Indian  must  compete  with  the  white  and  black 
populations  for  inclusion  in  these  programs  of  development.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  too  often  different  worlds  exist  in  the  same  space,  and  there  is 
little  interaction.  In  such  environments,  programs  specific  to  Indians 
are  necessary  if  the  Indian  is  to  compete  with  the  whites  for  develop- 
ment resources. 

In  response  to  this  special  need,  several  special  programs  have  been 
created  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  for  Indians  in  rural  areas. 
Mutual-Help  is  such  a  program.  The  program,  designed  especially  for 
Indians,  involves  in  some  way  three  separate  federal  agencies:  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Indian  Health  branch  of  the  Public  Health 
Services.  The  involvement  of  three  different  agencies  increases  the 
difficulties  in  administering  the  program  and  makes  the  information 
flow  between  user  and  administrator  more  critical. 

The  Mutual-Help  Home  Ownership  Program  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
self-help  program  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1961. 
Passage  of  the  Oklahoma  Housing  Authorities  Act  in  1965  enabled 
nonreservation  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  nations  to  establish  housing 
authorities,  identical  in  all  ways  to  those  permitted  at  the  city  or 
county  level,  but  independent  from  their  jurisdiction.  In  effect,  paral- 
lel housing  systems  were  permitted  by  the  act ;  one  for  Indian,  one  for 
non-Indian. 

Tribal  housing  authorities,  like  their  counterparts,  were  empowered 
to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  non-profit  housing  for  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  the  tribal  lands  under  their  jurisdiction.  With 
this  authorization,  Indian  tribes  became  the  group  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  federal  housing  programs  to  their  people. 

The  Mutual-Help  program  is  now  one  of  the  more  popular  housing 
programs  for  low-income  Indians  although  frequency  of  use  varies 
considerably  within  the  state.  The  variation  is  in  part  a  function  of 
ability  of  different  tribes  to  organize  and  manage  the  program.  Since 
there  are  several  complex  eligibility  aspects  to  the  program,  manag- 
ing it  requires  a  well  organized,  knowledgeable  administrative  staff. 
For  example,  to  participate  an  Indian  must  provide  clear  title  to  at 
least  one  and  one  fourth  acre  of  land  upon  which  to  build  the  house. 
The  sites  are  usually  a  part  of  "trust  land,"  but  if  an  individual  has  no 
trust  land,  they  may  be  "gift  deeded"  land  or  the  housing  authority  is 
empowered  to  obtain  land  for  the  individual.  In  addition  each  par- 
ticipant must  contribute  approximately  400  hours  of  labor  or  "sweat 
equity,"  for  which  they  receive  a  credit  of  $1,250.  The  means  available 
for  fullfilling  this  requirement  vary,  and  the  housing  authority  must 
negotiate  and  monitor  the  "sweat  equity"  obligations  of  the  partici- 
pant. All  of  this  requires  an  organization  that  can  interpret  federal 
guidelines  and  work  with  members  af  its  own  tribe. 

Administering  the  Mutual-Help  program  in  the  five  county  area 
(Figure  '2)  surveyed  in  this  research  are  the  Apache,  Caddo,  Kiowa, 
and  Commanche  housing  authorities.  Since  the  Appaches  had  no  homes 
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under  management  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  further  analysis.  The  remaining  three  were  evaluated  and 
ranked  as  to  their  ability  to  communicate  information  about  the  pro- 
gram to  their  constituents.  Factors  considered  in  the  evaluation  were 
frequency  and  scheduling  of  open  meetings,  size  and  training  of 
housing  staff,  frequency  of  on-site  visitations,  their  publicity  efforts 
for  Mutual-Help  nouses  and  the  sweat  equity  provisions  arranged  by 
the  agencies. 

Evaluation  of  housing  authorities 

On  the  basis  of  the  criteria  established  for  evaluation,  the  Caddo 
housing  authority  was  rated  the  highest.  User  responses  to  questions 
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directed  towards  the  evaluation  of  the  housing  authority  support  this 
ranking.  From  their  responses  it  is  apparent  that  the  Caddos  have 
treated  their  participants  in  a  professional  but  open  fashion.  The  Com- 
manche  and  Kiowa  authorities  were  ranked  much  lower  than  the  Cad- 
dos. User  responses  again  support  their  relative  position  in  the 
ranking. 

To  understand  the  great  contrasts  that  exist  between  housing  au- 
thorities, the  history  of  tribal  politics  must  be  understood.  In  South- 
west Oklahoma  the  Kiowa  and  Caddo  housing  authorities  represent 
two  polar  positions  in  terms  of  political  stability  and  leadership.  The 
Kiowas  were  beset  with  internal  turmoil  and  dissension  from  the 
moment  the  housing  authority  was  formed.  Factions  within  the  tribe 
made  charges  of  graft,  fraud,  corruption,  and  general  incompetence, 
which  ultimately  culminated  in  a  grand  jury  investigation.  Similar 
allegations  were  directed  to  the  developers.  The  Kiowa  housing  au- 
thority has  had  to  defend  itself  in  courts  on  several  occasions  and  con- 
tinues to  function  in  an  atmosphere  of  "turmoil  and  scandal."  Under- 
standably, during  this  period  the  housing  authority  experienced  an 
extraordinarily  high  staff  turnover.  Over  the  past  several  years  this 
periodic  unrest  has  created  a  climate  of  mistrust  among  the  Kiowa, 
a  climate  which  has  hampered  their  effectiveness. 

The  Caddos,  on  the  other  hand,  have  functioned  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  professionalism  from  the  beginning.  They  have  had  none  of 
the  problems  experienced  by  the  Kiowas.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the 
housing  program  they  concentrated  their  efforts  on  explaining  eligi- 
bility guidelines  to  members  of  the  tribe.  Later  they  developed  an  ag- 
gressive outreach  program  which  was  designed  to  correct  any  faults 
in  construction,  provide  information  on  maintenance,  and  keep  partici- 
pants aware  that  they  were  concerned  with  their  problems. 

The  Commanche  housing  authority  occupies  the  middle  ground  in 
the  continuum.  Thev  have  not  been  beset  with  the  internal  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  Kiowas,  but  neither  have  they  organized  as 
professional  a  housing  authority  as  the  Caddos.  Some  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  Commanche  program  can  be  traced  to  interference  from 
city  and  county  housing  authorities.  Several  towns,  including  the  city 
of  Lawton,  have  not  granted  the  Commanches  the  right  to  build  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Since  these  places  have  large  numbers  of  Com- 
manches, this  constraint  has  hindered  the  development  of  their 
program. 

User  perceptions  of  policy 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  Mutual-Help  participants  were  inter- 
viewed in  the  snrvev  conducted  in  the  region.  A  portion  of  the  inter- 
view measured  the  participants'  awareness  of  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  housing  policy.  Results  of  this  segment  of  the  survey 
are  present  here,  and  variations  due  to  tribal  differences  are  high- 
lighted. 

One  indicator  of  a  housing  authority's  ability  to  communicate  with 
its  constituents  is  the  frequency  with  which  its  members  use  the  agency 
as  their  major  source  of  information.  The  probabilities  of  inaccu- 
racies, distortions,  and  misrepresentations  increase  when  secondary 
sources  of  information  are  frequent.  Dependence  on  the  housing  au- 
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thority  for  information  also  indicates  confidence  in  the  credibility  of 
that  administrative  body.  If  erroneous  information  is  continually 
transmitted,  user  confidence  diminishes,  and  the  credibility  of  the  ad- 
ministrative body  is  impaired,  soon  the  policy  itself  conies  under 
quest  ion. 

A  variety  of  sources  if  initial  program  information  were  used  by 
Mutual-Help  participants.  There  was  also  considerable  variation  be- 
tween the  three  housing  authorities  in  the  frequency  of  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent sources.  Tribal  leaders  and  housing  meetings  are  the  primary 
sources  of  information  for  the  Caddos.  Over  seventy  percent  of  the  par- 
t  icipants  listed  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources.  The  "rumor  mill"  and 
friends  and  relatives  were  unimportant  as  sources  of  information. 
Contrast  this  with  Kiowa  participants  where  almost  half  (47  percent) 
relied  on  secondary  sources  of  information.  Housing  meetings,  the 
single  most  important  source  for  Caddos.  had  the  lowest  percentage 
with  Kiowas.  The  poor  turnout  for  housing  meetings  is  particularly 
critical,  for  it  is  here  that  policies  are  explained,  modified,  and  guide- 
lines established.  It  is  the  one  place  where  "utilizers"  of  policy  can 
become  users  as  they  work  out  amenable  administrative  arrangements 
with  the  housing  authority. 

User  inti  rpretation  of  policy 

User  groups  in  urban  areas,  such  as  tenant  associations,  have  found 
that  many  people  receiving  assistance  from  federal  or  state  housing 
programs  are  poorly  informed  about  their  rights.  As  a  results,  many 
low-income  residents  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many  of  the  op- 
portunities made  available  to  them.  The  responsibility  for  informing 
users  of  their  rights  rests  with  the  housing  agency.  Too  often,  however, 
this  responsibility  is  neglected. 

To  test  their  level  of  awareness  of  policy  guidelines,  Mutual-Help 
participants  were  asked  to  interpret  six  points  of  Mutual-Help  policy. 
Their  interpretation  was  compared  with  the  official  interpretation  of 
the  policy.  The  variation  between  the  two  was  viewed  as  an  indication 
of  dissonance  between  the  user  and  the  policy  administrator,  and  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  "yardsticks"  of  policy  dealt  with  six  areas  of  user  rights.  The 
six  questions,  in  the  order  presented  to  the  participants,  were : 

1.  What  is  the  maximum  income  level  for  participation  in  Mutual- 
Help? 

2.  What  degree  of  Indian  blood  is  required  for  participation  in 
Mutual-Help? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  you  were  unable  to  make  payments  for 
several  months? 

4.  What  rights  do  members  of  the  housing  authority  have  concern- 
ing entrance  to  your  house  for  official  business? 

5.  Will  participants  in  Mutual-Help  eventually  have  to  pay  off  the 
entire  amount  of  the  mortgage? 

6.  Can  a  participant  sell  the  house  if  they  desire? 

Participant  responses  were  classified  into  three  classes:  (1)  answers 
that  accurately  or  nearly  accurately  stated  Mutual-Help  policy;  (2) 
answers  that  were  so  inaccurate  that  a  serious  misconcention  of  policy 
existed;  and  (3)  respondents  answering  "don't  know."  This  last  class 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  how  well  informed  users  were  of  policy.  The 
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inability  of  participants  to  state  even  some  interpretat  ion  of  policy  is  a 
severe  indictment  of  the  information  system  of  a  housing  authority. 

Since  those  interviewed  had  been  participan ( s  in  the  program-at  tin- 
time  of  the  interview,  it  was  expected  t  hat  quest  ions  dealing  with  eli- 
gibility, numbers  one  and  two.  would  be  more  accurately  interpreted. 
The  remaining  questions  would  arise  in  latter  years  of  participation, 
consequently,  the  level  of  awareness  for  these  expected  to  be  lower. 

Responses  in  the  three  classes  were  cross-tabulated  by  housing  au- 
thority in  order  to  determine  whether  administrative  procedures  had 
influenced  user  perceptions  of  policy.  Xonparaniet ric  tests  for  inde- 
pendence were  used  to  validate  the  significance  of  any  difference  be- 
tween tribes. 

The  general  pattern  of  responses  suggests  several  conclusions. 

First,  and  probably  most  important,  user  awareness  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  rights  is  extremely  low.  Remembering  that  the  respondents 
had  been  actively  involved  in  the  program,  it  is  disconcerting  that  on 
the  average  over  one  quarter  of  the  individuals  were  unaware  of  rhe 
program  requirements.  For  example,  only  37  percent  were  aware  that 
there  were  income  constraints  on  participation.  Most  of  those  inter- 
viewed felt  the  only  requirement  was  "Indianness".  This  misconcept 
has  carried  over  to  the  non-Indian  community  in  the  region,  and  has 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  program  is  a  "give-away"  to  Indians.  In 
an  environment  where  the  plight  of  the  Indian  is  not  always  viewed 
with  sympathy,  this  type  of  misconception  does  not  enhance  cross 
cultural  co-operation. 

A  second  conclusion  centered  on  within  group  variation  on  the  six 
questions.  The  major  area  of  error  in  interpretation  was  with  those 
questions  dealing  with  eligibility,  quite  the  opposite  of  what  had  been 
anticipated.  For  example,  only  37  percent  were  correct  with  respect 
to  income  criterion  and  only  7  percent  with  the  blood  quantum  re- 
quirement. The  performance  on  questions  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  program,  while  not  outstanding,  was  somewhat  better  than  on 
those  dealing  with  eligibility.  Since  respondents  had  gone  through 
a  screening  process  for  entrance  into  the  program,  the  poor  perform- 
ance on  questions  of  eligibility  is  difficult  to  interpret.  It  would  appear 
that  most  individuals  are  only  concerned  with  their  eligibility,  and  if 
accepted  into  the  program,  have  little  concern  with  the  general  guide- 
lines for  participation.  Also,  eligibility  is  a  one  time  concern.  All  of 
the  other  four  questions  deal  with  problems  that  are  on-going  con- 
cerns. Consequently,  users  are  continually  faced  with  many  of  these 
problems,  and  they  form  opinions  or  beliefs  on  these  points  very  early 
and  maintain  them  throughout  their  participation. 

Finally  the  response  patterns  of  the  participants  support  the  con- 
tention that  management  of  policy  effects  the  users'  perceptions  of 
policy.  Almost  without  exception.  Caddo  participants  demonstrated 
greater  knowledge  of  the  program  and  their  rights  under  the  program. 
The  performance  of  the  other  two  tribes  was  significantly  below  the 
Caddos'  performance  on  most  questions.  The  openness  and  professional 
attitude  of  the  Caddo  housing  authority  stands  as  a  model  for  admin- 
istering the  Mutual-Help  program  in  the  region.  Their  concern  with 
maintaining  an  effective  information  system  has  provided  their  users 
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with   a    sound   knowledge   of   the   policy   that   is   influencing   that 
environment. 

Summary 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  empirical  analysis  is  one  in  which 
there  is  little  personal  contact  between  user  and  the  authority  charged 
with  administering  policy.  The  exception  is  the  Caddo  authority.  It  has 
created  an  information  system  that  is  open  and  permits  a  high  level 
of  user  interaction.  The  contrast  between  their  performance  and  that 
of  the  other  tribes  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  information  link 
between  user  and  administrator  of  policy.  The  intent  and  value  of 
development  policy  can  be  severely  diminished  when  the  link  is  char- 
acterized by  misconceptions  and  barriers  to  interaction.  To  be  effective 
the  user  must  participate  in  the  decision-making  process  and  be  kept 
informed.  When  this  exists  the  individual  becomes  a  user  of  policy 
rather  than  an  object  of  its  dictates. 


RURAL  HEALTH  DELIVERY 


INTRODUCTION 

(By  Barry  Elledge,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  N.C.) 


Health  care  is  increasingly  an  area  of  public  concern.  Health  ex- 
penditures passed  the  $100  billion  dollar  mark  in  fiscal  year  1974,  or 
$485  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  acceleration  in  hospital  cost  and  physi- 
cian fees  characteristic  of  recent  years  has  been  marked  and  prolonged. 
We  spend  more  on  health  care  than  any  other  nation,  yet  many  would 
argue  that  the  United  States  lags  behind  many  other  nations  in  the 
overall  level  of  health. 

While  the  cost  problem  of  health  has  been  manifest,  much  of  our 
health  care  problem  is  a  maldistribution  of  health  facilities  and  health 
manpower.  Rural  areas  and  city  ghettos  have  experienced  a  shortage 
of  facilities  and  manpower,  especially  manpower.  In  addition,  many 
critics  contend  that  there  has  been  overbuilding  of  some  hospital  facil- 
ities and  a  needless  duplication  of  expensive  buildings  and  equipment. 
Until  1966  there  has  been  little  or  no  planning  for  health  care  needs 
on  an  overall  regional  basis. 

What  exactly  are  the  health  care  needs  of  society  and  how  can  they 
best  be  met?  What  exactly  does  society  expect  from  its  health  care 
establishment  ?  What  are  we  prepared  to  pay  for  health  care  ?  These 
are  questions  we  must  try  to  answer,  for  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  public  is  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  high  cost  of  what 
it  is  getting.  Changes  in  the  financing  of  and  delivery  of  health  care 
seem  inevitable. 

The  four  papers  in  this  section  address  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
health  care  in  rural  areas.  The  first  paper  deals  with  planning  for 
health  care  by  regionals  as  authorized  by  the  Partnerships  for  Health 
legislation  of  1966.  The  second  paper  deals  with  the  successful  efforts 
of  one  rural  county  in  attracting  new  physicians  to  the  county  via 
aggressive  recruiting  by  the  business  community  and  also  through 
participation  in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  program.  The 
third  paper  describes  changes  in  the  delivery  of  health  care ;  namely 
the  increasing  popularity  among -physicians  for  group  practice,  t he- 
use  of  physicians  extendors  in  rural  health  satellite  clinics,  and  the 
emergence  of  Area  Health  Education  Centers  to  decentralize  health 
education.  North  Carolina  has  been  a  leader  in  these  changes.  The 
fourth  paper,  not  published  herein,  deals  with  the  necessity  of  having 
adequate  information  in  planning  for  health  care;  especially  the  need 
to  identify  what  the  people  of  a  region  perceive  their  own  health  needs 
to  be.  All  four  papers  point  up  the  problems  of  rural  health  care,  and 
the  changes  that  are  under  way  in  rural  health. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  IIKALTH  PLANNING  AND  THE  ROLE 
OF  THE  REGIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCILS 

i  By  Charles  E.  Moeller,  Director,  Regional  Health  Council  of  East  Appalachia, 

Morganton,  N.C.) 


We,  who  have  been  involved  in  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
process  from  its  inception,  have  constantly  been  confronted  with  a  lot 
of  changes — often  very  good — but  very  often  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing or  maintaining  organizations;  simply,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  organization.  As  you  know,  in  1966  the  Partnerships  for 
Health  legislation  was  passed.  This  legislation  established  a  network 
of  planning  agencies  across  the  United  States  and  in  the  years  since 
that  time  these  agencies  have  tried  to  plan  for  health.  I've  been  in- 
volved in  rural  health  for  about  six  years  now.  My  undergraduate 
degree  was  in  rural  sociology  with  an  advanced  degree  in  health  plan- 
ning. I  have  followed  with  great  interest  over  the  last  ten  years  the 
development  of  health  and  health  concerns  in  rural  America.  The  one 
thing  that  I've  noticed  is  that  we  are  never  without  change. 

As  T  read  the  original  legislation,  I  could  see  a  lot  of  possibilities,  but 
unfortunately  as  so  often  happens,  Congress  did  not  provide  what  T 
consider  to  be  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  process.  Many 
of  the  agencies,  especially  rural  agencies,  were  established  in  areas 
where  they  had  insufficient  population  to  provide  the  resources  to  do 
the  job,  very  often  the  area  was  put  together  on  a  hit  and  miss  basis, 
mainly  on  political  consideration  and  not  based  on  the  actual  health 
service  catchment  area.  As  a  result,  through  the  years  of  CHP  there 
has  been  quite  a  struggle. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
decided  to  carry  out  an  assessment  of  all  the  existing  314-B  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agencies.  This  assessment  has  been  pretty  well 
completed.  It  pointed  out  some  serious  deficiencies  within  the  health 
planning  field.  For  example,  many  agencies  did  not  have  the  resources 
to  do  the  job  adequately  and  second,  they  were  not  established  in  areas 
that  could  fully  serve  health  planning  needs.  Xew  legislation  was 
proposed  as  a  result  of  the  1074  CHP  agency  assessment  program  and. 
of  course,  the  existing  health  planning  legislation  was  about  to  expire. 
Congress,  after  considerable  discussion,  passed  Public  Law  93-641. 
the  Health  Planning  Resource  Development  Act  of  1974.  This  Act  is 
resulting  in  considerable  health  planning  reorganization  throughout 
the  country.  We  expect  there  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200  to  250  health  systems  agencies  (HSA's).  These  agencies  will 
cover  multi-county  regions  throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  a  minimum  population  confirm  ration  which  is  sren- 
erally  being  held  at  500.000.  The  HSA's  can  go  below  that  population 
requirement  if  there  is  proven  need.  Here  in  North  Carolina  we  will 
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probably  end  up  with  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  HSA 
regions.  Each  HSA  region  will  have  in  excess  of  500,000  population. 
For  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  western  end  of  the  state,  we  expect 
that  the  final  configuration  will  be  the  Governor's  planning  regions, 
A,  N,  C,  D,  &  E.  This  is  approximately  everything  west  of  Hickory, 
North  Carolina.  That  is  a  lot  of  geography  and  a  lot  of  hills  to  cover. 
Because  of  the  area  size,  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  see  many  adminis- 
trative problems.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  see  a  lot  of  common  concerns 
and  a  lot  of  real  opportunities.  There  are  also  several  proposals  thai 
would  include  the  Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem  area.  We,  who  have 
been  involved  in  health  planning  at  the  local  level,  are  resisting  that 
kind  of  configuration.  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  serve  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  U.S.,  we  should  try  to  configure  our  areas  so 
that  there  is  a  realistic  health  planning  area  with  common  concerns. 
Of  course,  many  of  our  patients  do  go  to  Charlotte  and  Winston- 
Salem  for  tertiary  care  and  related  services,  but  in  a  brief  study,  we 
found  that  approximately  93%  of  the  population  within  the  regions 
A  B,C,D,  and  E  actually  secure  all  of  their  health  care  services  within 
that  area;  therefore,  we  think  Ave  have  a  configuration  of  counties  that 
will  allow  us  to  carry  out  health  planning  in  the  rural  area. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  202  Demonstration  Project 
is  part  of  our  program.  The  EHCEA  involves  two  programs.  We 
function  both  as  a  314— B  Health  Planning  Agency,  as  well  as  an 
Appalachian  202  Demonstration  Area.  We  expect  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  Program  to  continue,  and  as  a  result,  there  will 
be  opportunities  through  the  ARC  Funding  to  carry  out  rural  health 
development.  The  rest  of  the  HSA  Areas  in  North  Carolina  will  not 
have  that  advantage. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  today  is  review  for  you  what  this  health  plan- 
ning legislation  means  to  rural  America.  Since  we're  talking  about 
rural  concerns,  I'll  point  out  some  of  the  pluses  that  are  included  in 
this  legislation  for  the  rural  areas.  First  of  all,  I  mentioned  that 
we  will  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  to  250  HSA's  in 
the  U.S.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  they  need  to  be  established  in  geo- 
graphic regions  which  are  appropriate  to  health  care  planning.  I 
mentioned  the  500,000  population  requirement.  There  will  be,  I  am 
sure,  a  few  exceptions  however,  I  don't  see  any  here  in  North  Carolina. 
The  boundaries  of  these  agencies  should  try — where  possible — to  co- 
incide with  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations  (the 
PSRO's),  and  the  regional  planning  bodies.  Here  in  North  Carolina, 
we  have  17  planning  regions  established  by  the  Governor  in  1970. 
Of  course,  we  will  cover  the  Governor's  Planning  Agency  A.  B.  C. 
D,  &  E.  We  cannot  split  SMSA's,"the  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas. 

Our  role  will  be,  of  course,  to  gather  the  necessary  data  to  carry 
out  the  health  planning  process.  Mrs.  McElyea  is  going  to  have  some 
comments  later  on  about  what  we  might  do  in  terms  of  data  and 
information  systems  for  health  planning.  1  am  convinced  that  we 
have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  plan  without  really  knowing  what  we 
are  planning  for  and  knowing  what  kind  of  information  was  ne 
sary  for  planning.  We  need  to  establish  more  firmly  our  goals  and 
the  planning  objectives.  We  will  be  responsible  for  development  of 
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health  care  systems.  One  of  the  reasons  for  strengthening  the  health 
planning  process  and  to  increase  the  funding  level  was  to  allow  these 
agencies  to  go  out  and  hire  the  people  who  are  technically  competent 
to  do  the  job.  In  the  past,  because  we  have  had  limited  resources,  we 
have  often  hired  people  that  didn't  have  a  background  in  health 
planning.  We  just  throw'cm  out  into  the  health  field  and  expect  them 
to  do  great  things,  and  it  just  doesn't  work. 

We  will  continue  to  have  review  and  comment  responsibilities. 
Review  will  be  under  Section  1122  of  the  1973  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. Any  facility  that  expands  their  facility  or  services  will  be 
required  to  undergo  1122  review.  We  are  involved  today  with  the 
regional  organizations,  i.e.,  the  Council  of  Governments  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  A-95  process.  In  the  new  health  planning  legislation 
there  is  a  provision  for  rate  review.  Initially,  I  think  there  will  be 
six  states  in  the  country  that  will  be  involved  in  rate  review.  I  hope 
North  Carolina  is  not  one  of  the  first.  There  will  be  a  state  agency 
as  we  have  today  (referred  to  the  A  agency  in  North  Carolina).  They 
will  be  more  in  the  coordinative  role,  and  will  be  responsible  as  today 
for  1122  reviews.  Some  of  the  other  important  elements  of  this  legis- 
lation include  developmental  funding.  There  have  been  two  fed- 
erally funded  agencies  that  have  been  in  a  related  way  involved  in 
health  planning  by  provision  of  resources  for  health  development. 
One  is  the  Regional  Medical  Program  and  the  second  is  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Program.  Under  the  Public  Law  93-641  the  health  planning 
process,  Hill-Burton  and  the  Regional  Medical  Program  will  be 
lumped  into  one  program,  which  has  its  pluses,  because  there  will  be 
better  coordination  for  development.  On  the  other  hand,  I  happen 
to  be  a  little  bit  concerned  because  I  find  that  when  an  agency  such 
as  ours  is  responsible  for  planning,  assisting  an  organization  to  de- 
velop an  application,  reviewing  it,  and  then  involved  in  funding,  there 
tends  to  be  the  possibility  of  conflict  of  interest.  We  have  this  tend- 
ency when  we're  too  deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram and  think  that  it's  the  best  one  without  objectively  looking  at 
alternatives. 

HSA's  will  have  developmental  monies  and  through  this  legisla- 
tion there  is  specific  provision  for  resources  going  to  our  rural  areas. 
Out-patient  facilities  are  an  example — not  less  than  25%  of  develop- 
mental monies  must  go  into  rural,  medically  under-served  areas.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  see  all  the  HSA  development  money  go  to  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  that  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  corner  much 
of  the  funding.  There  will  be  money  to  modernize  hospitals.  General 
provisions  allow  75%  of  cost  to  be  covered.  Under  specific  instances,  a 
rural  community  hospital  may  receive  100%  money.  There  will  be 
many  excellent  opportunities  to  help  our  rural  communities  evolve 
plans  and  then  do  something  tangible  about  health  care  problems 
through  system  development.  I  think  that  you,  who  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  HSA's,  should  be  very  much  aware  of  that 
opportunity.  You  should  also  be  aware  that  we  sometimes  allocate 
money  toward  wrong  priorities,  especially,  when  we  are  involved  in 
need  assessment  as  well  as  development.  Unfortunately  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  saying,  "Oh  Boy  !  after  January  1,  we  are  going 
to  have  all  this  developmental  money."  The  Feds  are  expecting  that 
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no  HSA  in  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  utilize  development  money 
during  their  first  two  years  of  operation.  What  they're  saying  is  that 
we  must  have  a  plan  first. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  as  to  what  a  health  plan  really  is.  I've 
been  involved  in  health  planning  for  almost  six  years  and  quite 
frankly  I  can't  tell  you  specifically  what  an  adequate  health  plan  is. 
Each  agency  seems  to  have  its  own  plan  concept.  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  agencies  such  as  the  Regional  Health  Council,  or  those 
agencies  that  have  had  the  ARC  (Appalachian  Region  Commission) 
experience,  may  be  a  litle  bit  ahead  of  the  game  because  we  have  each 
year — over  the  last  six  years — developed  a  health  plan  which  w  ab- 
used to  support  ARC  funding.  I  see  some  real  problems  with  it  and  I 
think  that  our  agencies  are  going  to  have  to  work  very  closely  with 
each  of  our  counties,  with  each  of  our  communities,  with  the  health 
planning  agencies  that  surround  us,  and  with  our  state  agencies  in 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  If  we  don't  start  at  the  local 
community  level,  we  are  going  to  cause  more  problems  than  we  are 
going  to  solve. 

A  good  example  of  poor  long  term  planning  is  Polk  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  Appalachian  Region  Commission  through  the  RHCEA, 
assisted  in  the  development  of  emergency  medical  services.  We  were 
able  to  help  the  County  buy  equipment  and  we  are  helping  support 
manpower  to  carry  out  EMS.  That's  great,  because  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent emergency  medical  service  system  for  a  rural  county.  The 
problem  is  that  next  year  Appalachian  money  runs  out.  It's  going  to 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  that  County  can  come  up  with  the  money 
to  support  a  full-blown  EMS  system.  We  really  didn't  plan  for  an 
ongoing  system  and  future  funding.  I  can  criticize  we  planners,  be- 
cause we  did  not  sit  down  with  County  leaders  and  say  this  is  what 
you  can  do  today  and  this  is  what  you're  going  to  have  to  support 
three  or  four  years  from  now.  You  can  plan  and  develop  in  an  urban 
area  that  has  greater  resources  and  do  a  lot  of  innovative  things.  In 
the  iural  areas  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  after 
developmental  money  runs  out.  We  who  are  conduit  J  about  rural 
America  had  better  be  conscious  of  what  we  are  doing  to  the  rural 
community  and  I  underscore  what  we're  doing  to  them.  We  better  do 
it  with  them,  and  help  them  understand  what  it  means  to  their  future 
health  care  system. 


RECRUITING    PHYSICIANS    IN    A    RFRAL    AREA;    THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

(By  Webb  SmalHng,  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce,   Wilkesboro,   N.C.) 


The  topic  assigned  to  me  for  comment  today  centers  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program.  But  in  reality,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  is  only  one  important  part  of  a  community's  efforts  to 
successfully  recruit  physicians.  To  put  the  role  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  into  perspective,  one  should  view  the  total  community 
program  from  its  inception. 

In  1969.  the  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  reorganized.  This 
in  itself  did  little  for  Wilkes  County,  but  the  end  results  of  this  reor- 
ganization have  resulted  in  an  all-out  effort  to  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  our  area.  The  Wilkes  Chamber,  like  many  other  volunteer  organi- 
zations, had  become  locked  into  a  comfortable  "committee"  structure. 
Over  the  years,  countless  committees  had  been  organized  to  deal  with 
immediate  problems.  And  the  committees,  like  many  governmental 
agencies,  refused  to  go  away  when  their  task  was  accomplished. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  at  that  time,  Vernon  Deal — Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Northwestern  Bank,  agreed  to  abolish  all  com- 
mittees and  all  organization.  Then  the  Chamber  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Institutional  Research  Services  of  Appalachian  State 
University  to  conduct  a  survey  among  the  people  of  Wilkes  County 
to  determine  what  the  citizens  of  Wilkes  actually  felt  our  major  prob- 
lems were.  The  results  of  the  survey  clearly  pointed  out  one  major 
goal  of  the  Chamber.  Simply  stated,  that  goal  was  to  obtain  physi- 
cians. 

Wilkes  at  that  time  was  no  different  from  many  rural  areas  of  the 
nation  in  that  we  did  not  have  enough  physicians  to  even  see  our  peo- 
ple. Hard-pressed  physicians  had.  in  effect,  closed  their  practices  for 
they  simply  couldn't  handle  any  more  patients.  A  great  number  of 
people  were  driving  to  Statesville  or  Winston-Salem  in  an  effort  to 
get  medical  treatment.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 
The  first  effort  by  the  Chamber  was  less  than  successful.  A  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  develop  ways  of  attracting  physicians,  and  quickly 
bogcred  down  because  too  many  spoons  were  trying  to  stir  the  same  pot. 
Different  segments  of  our  local  society  believed  the  physicians  secure- 
ment  effort  should  be  attacked,  or  not  attacked,  from  different  points 
of  view.  The  doctors  saw  the  problem  one  way.  the  hospital  trustees 
another,  the  average  citizen  had  yet  another  view.  The  situation  might 
be  compared  to  forming  a  committee  to  rewrite  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
placing  every  conceivable  denominational  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  giving  each  one  of  them  a  veto  power.  The  results  were 
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predictable.  After  one  year,  the  situation  was  thai  the  Chamber  had 
publicly  entered  the  ball  game,  stepped  to  the  plate,  and  went  down  on 
three  strikes.  Clearly  a  new  approach  was  needed. 

A  new  group  was  formed  which  somehow  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Physicians  Securement  Committee.  But  there  were  very  few  members 
appointed  to  the  committee.  Simply  stated,  the  private  business  sector 
of  Wilkes  County  had  made  the  decision  to  recruit  physicians  and 
not  seek  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  existing  agencies,  institutions, 
or  professional  groups.  This  approach,  to  be  frank,  did  not  wTin  many 
friends  in  some  local  quarters,  but  it  did  produce  results. 

The  Physicians  Securement  Committee  was  given  $2,000.00  per 
year  to  achieve  their  goal.  They  identified  prospects  and  chartered 
airplanes  to  fly  the  prospects  into  Wilkes  County.  The  committee 
picked  up  all  expenses  of  the  visiting  doctor  and  his  family,  motel, 
food,  rental  cars,  everything. 

The  business-like  salesmanship  approach  has  resulted  in  six  physi- 
cians locating  their  private  practice  in  Wilkes  County  since  1969.  In 
addition,  a  new  door  of  opportunity  opened,  and  this  door  has  resulted 
in  yet  another  physician  to  serve  our  people.  The  door  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Opportunity  Commission  (BROC)  suggested  that  the  Chamber  and 
the  community  action  organization  investigate  the  merits  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  project  for  the  Wilkes.  Ashe,  and  Alle- 
ghany County  area.  After  looking  at  the  program  in  depth,  BROC  and 
the  Chamber  joined  hands  to  put  the  program  into  effect.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  private  sector  and  community  action  organizations,  in 
many  communities,  are  not  extremely  close.  So,  the  joining  together  of 
these  two  organizations  to  achieve  a  community  goal  was  in  itself 
quite  a  revolution. 

But  the  mere  agreement  to  become  involved  in  a  National  Health 
Service  Corps  project  presented  a  host  of  other  problems.  For  example  : 
The  local  fiscal  sponsor,  in  this  case  the  Chamber,  was  called  upon  to 
participate  financially  in  the  project,  to  bear  financial  deficits  if  need 
be.  The  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  in  no  financial  position  to  do 
this.  The  recruitment  effort  of  the  Chamber  had  already  grown  to  the 
point  that  the  costs  of  recruiting  physicians  was  straining  the  Cham- 
ber's budget.  Increased  financial  support,  in  the  amounts  needed,  was 
almost  out  of  the  question  due  to  the  fact  that  businesses  or  individuals 
must  justify  the  money  they  place  with  the  Chamber  as  a  "business  ex- 
pense." We  were  advised  that  if  corporations  or  individuals  donated 
the  amounts  of  money  needed  to. expand  the  physicians  securement 
program  and  enter  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  project,  the 
chances  were  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  disallow  the  gifts. 
In  short,  the  amounts  of  money  needed  by  the  Chamber  could  not  be 
justified  from  the  donor's  standpoint  as  a  legitimate  "business  ex- 
pense." 

The  need  had  been  identified,  more  physicians.  The  tools  were  at 
hand  to  accomplish  the  project,  the  Chamber's  Physician  Securement 
Committee,  the  Blue  Ridire  Opportunity  Commission,  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  What  Ave  needed  at  this  time  was  a  vehicle 
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transport  us  to  our  common  goal.  That  vehicle  was  the  Wilkes  Cham- 
ber Foundation,  Incorporated. 

The  top  business  leadership  of  Wilkes  County  spent  many  months, 
with  top  legal  advice,  putting  together  the  Wilkes  Chamber  Founda- 
tion and  obtaining  the  tax-exempt  rulings  from  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. The  Foundation  is  a  charitable  institution,  and  gifts  to  the 
Foundation  are  deductible  as  charitable  gifts.  With  the  vehicle  in 
position,  the  Wilkes  business  community  responded.  Corporations  and 
individuals  contributed  substantial  amounts  of  money  to  the  Founda- 
tion, which  in  turn  allowed  the  Foundation  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  To  date,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  vehicle 
has  proved  to  be  well-constructed  and  is  transporting  us  to  our 
destination. 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  would  be  in  keeping  at  this  time  regarding 
the  mechanics  of  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  The  Corps,  under  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  office, 
gives  physicians  and  health-care  personnel  an  option  to  military  serv- 
ice. In  lieu  of  military  service,  a  physician  may  sign  a  contract  with 
the  Corps  to  serve  a  basic  two-year  "hitch"  in  an  area  which  has  been 
designated  as  a  critical  health  need  area.  While  the  physician  is  under 
legal  obligation  to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  every  effort  is  made  to  locate  the  physician  in  the  area 
where  he  will  be  most  happy.  This  policy  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  local 
community,  in  that  one  naturally  hopes  the  physician  will  remain  in 
the  community  when  his  legal  obligations  to  the  Corps  is  fulfilled. 

The  first  step  in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  program  is  to  be- 
come certified  as  a  critical  medical  need  area.  In  our  particular  case, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Opportunity  Commission  did  the  research  and  field  the 
application  to  become  a  National  Health  Service  Corps  area.  After  ap- 
proval, the  National  Health  Service  Corps  enters  into  what  is  called 
a  "Memorandum  of  Agreement"  with  the  sponsoring  agencies,  in  our 
case  the  community  action  organization  and  the  Chamber  Foundation. 
The  areas  of  responsibility  are  carefully  defined,  both  administrative 
and  financial.  I  would *like  to  emphasize  at  this  time,  however;  that, 
based  on  our  experience,  a  local  community  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  being  a  tinkering  and  demanding  bu- 
reaucracv.  The  Corps  is  refreshinglv  nonbureaucratic  and  requires 
very  little  "paper  work"  from  the  local  level. 

Under  the  aforementioned  "Memorandum  of  Agreement"  there  are 
two  methods  of  financing  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  person- 
nel assigned  to  an  area.  These  are  called  "Option  One"  and  "Option 
Two."  Under  the  first  option,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
agrees,  basically,  to  share  any  "deficit"  incurred  by  the  local  commu- 
nity. Under  option  two  the  community  assumes  total  financial  liability. 
In  Wilkes  County,  we  chose  to  assume  the  total  financial  obliga- 
tion. We  did  this  for  one  reason,  we  thought  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  physician  assigned  to  Wilkes  had  a  good  chance  of  making 
money  rather  than  operating  a  subsidized  practice.  And.  if  any  monies 
are  earned,  at  the  end  of  the  program  these  monies  may  be  used  in  local 
health  programs. 
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After  being  certified  as  an  area  of  critical  need  and  executing  the 
memorandum  of  agreement,  the  Health  Service  Corps  begins  to  send 
prospective  physicians  into  your  area  for  interviews.  These  interv 
are  a  two-way  street.  The  physician  usually  looks  at  most  of  the  geo- 
graphic areas  where  there  is  an  opening,  and  states  his  desire  of  assign- 
ment. Likewise,  the  community  has  the  option  of  privately  savin 
the  Health  Service  Corps  that  they  would  prefer  another  physician, 
rather  than  "Doctor  So-and-So." 

When  the  physician  is  assigned  and  his  arrival  date  is  set,  the  local 
sponsoring  agencies  must  mechanically  set  up  a  medical  practice.  In 
our  case,  the  Wilkes  Chamber  Foundation  established  a  "medical 
services  account"  in  a  local  bank.  These  advance  monies  were  listed  as 
an  obligation  of  the  new  doctors  practice.  The  monies  were  used  to 
purchase  medical  equipment,  remodel  offices,  and  hire  nurses  and 
receptionists. 

When  the  doctor  began  his  practice  all  receipts  were  deposited  in 
the  "medical  services  account"  of  the  Chamber  Foundation.  All  ex- 
penses of  the  practice  were  paid  from  the  Foundation  "seed"  money 
and  eventually  from  the  office  receipts.  As  the  practice  began  to  make 
money,  the  Chamber  Foundation  is  being  reimbursed  for  the  "seed" 
money  used  in  establishing  the  practice.  Under  this  arrangement  of 
complete  community  financial  support,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  bills  the  local  community  every  three  months  for  the  doctor's 
salary.  In  reality  then,  the  local  community  organization  and  the 
Chamber  Foundation  pay  all  bills,  including  the  doctor's  salary,  and 
if  there  are  any  profits  at  the  end  of  the  doctor's  term-of-service,  these 
profits  will  go  back  into  local  medical  programs. 

A  family  practitioner  who  was  a  member  of  the  Xational  Health 
Service  Corps  did  agree  to  locate  in  Wilkes  County.  Within  a  matter 
of  months,  over  2,000  of  our  citizens  again  had  a  physician. 

The  Xational  Health  Service  Corps  has  proved  to  be  yet  another 
source  of  physicians  for  Wilkes  County.  The  partnership  between  the 
Foundation  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Opportunity  Commission  has  been  an 
asset  to  the  people  of  the  county.  And  the  "proof  of  the  pudding"  is  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  six  new  doctors  since  1969. 

Perhaps  in  many  communities  we  are  guilty  of  not  pooling  our  re- 
sources. Perhaps  we  are  guilty  of  saying  that  "government  can  do  the 
job,"  or  "the  medical  society,"  or  any  other  organization.  I  would  en- 
courage any  rural  area  needing  physicians  to  mobilize  its  total  resources 
and  not  to  forget  that  the  private  business  sector  is  one  of  those  re- 
sources. The  talents,  organizational  ability,  and  financial  resources  of 
the  business  community  should  not  be  ignored  or  overlooked.  The 
partnership  approach  has,  and  is,  working  in  Wilkes  County.  I  would 
submit  that  it  will  work  in  the  great  majority  of  rural  areas. 


RURAL  HEALTH  SATELLITE  CLINICS  AND  AREA 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  (ENTERS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(By  James  C.  Leist.  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.) 


What  1  have  to  say  relates  a  great  deal  to  what  Mr.  Smalling  has 
said  about  the  physician  recruitment  program  in  Wilkes  County.  I 
think  it  is  very  commendable  that  a  community  can  rid  itself  of  a  dys- 
functional committee  system  and  call  upon  the  various  community  re- 
sources to  solve  a  problem.  I'm  going  to  suggest  some  other  ways  that 
can  supplement  what  Wilkesboro  has  done  and  some  other  methods  of 
impacting  on  health  care  and  its  accessibility  in  the  rural  community. 

It's  very  appropriate  to  have  the  satellite  clinic  concept  and  the  Area 
Health  Education  Center  Program  on  the  same  agenda  because  the 
satellite  clinic  concept  deals  with  a  delivery  mechanism  (or  a  change  in 
the  delivery  mechanism)  of  health  care  and  the  Area  Health  Educa- 
tion Center  programs  deal  with  a  change  in  the  educational  system  for 
health  providers  (health  manpower).  My  contention  is  that  changes  in 
both  the  delivery  system  and  the  educational  system  in  medical  educa- 
tion, are  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  respond  to  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  rural  and  inner-city  populations.  Although  this  conference  is  on 
the  rural  community,  it  is  important  to  note  that  similar  types  of  prob- 
lems exist  in  areas  like  Winston-Salem  and  Charlotte.  The  problems 
are  the  same,  but  the  communities  are  a  bit  different.  So  it's  significant 
that  we  are  talking  about  changes  in  the  delivery  mechanism  with 
satellite  clinics  and  changes  in  the  educational  systems  via  the  Area 
Health  Education  Center  Program.  The  changes  are  complementary 
and,  it  is  my  contention  that  both  must  occur  for  us  to  have  an  impact 
on  accessibility  of  health  care,  particularly  in  a  rural  community  or 
within  a  metropolitan  area. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  delivery  system  changes  that 
occur.  Two  of  them  seem  to  be  most  important.  One  is  the  development 
of  group  practices,  which  is  one  way  of  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  our 
present  system.  The  solo  practitioner,  in  many  instances  cannot  sur- 
vive in  smaller  communities.  They  are  a  physician  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  Even  the  hardiest  person,  the  most  dedicated  individual 
cannot  survive  at  that  pace.  So  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  probably 
group  practices  are  one  way  of  enhancing  efficiency.  For  example,  econ- 
omies of  scale  are  gained  through  the  formation  of  these  group  prac- 
tices, with  a  single  administrative  support  system. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  suggests  the  professional  interaction 
among  individuals  which  occurs  in  group  practices  is  very  appealing  to 
young  physicians.  The  opportunity  to  relate  to  colleagues  for  consulta- 
tion and  continuing  education,  and  frankly,  for  the  opportunity  to 
cover  them  when  they  need  a  day  off  for  some  rest  and  relaxation,  is 
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important.  I  think  group  practice  also  has  sonic  advantages  for  the 
communities  and  the  patients  as  well.  If  a  group  practice  is  oper 
effectively,  it  seems  to  me.  that  a  patient  can  have  access  to  a 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  if  the  need  is  there.  Theoretically,  there 
is  always  someone  cover i nor  in  a  group  pract  ice.  That  may  not  be  true  of 
an  individual  solo  type  of  practice.  Therefore,  group  practice  has  some 
advantages  over  solo  practice  and  is  a  trend  of  the  future.  That's  one 
change  in  the  delivery  mechanism. 

One  other  change  that  is  of  some  importance  is  the  satellite  clinic. 
Here  again,  a  group  practice  can  further  influence  the  delivery  of 
health  care  by  establishing  satellite  clinics,  and  using  a  physician 
extender  to  staff  the  satellite  clinic.  A  physician  extender  is  an  indi- 
vidual trained  in  less  time  than  a  physician  but  able  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  They  are  commonlv 
called  a  physician  assistant,  or  nurse  practitioner.  In  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  there  are  three  educational  programs  for  physician  extenders 
operated  by  the  three  medical  schools;  Duke  University  Medical 
School,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine. 

A  physician  has  the  responsibility  for  a  physician  extender  and  can 
use  that  physician  extender  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  can  use  the  physi- 
cian extender  in  their  office  to  perform  several  routine  tasks  the  physi- 
cian nomally  has  to  perform.  Thus  they  can  increase  the  number  of 
patients  they  are  able  to  see  and  potentially,  increase  the  quality  of 
care  provided  by  allowing  both  the  physician  and  the  physician  ex- 
tender to  spend  more  time  with  the  patient.  But  in  the  satellite  clinic 
concept  a  physician  may  use  the  physician  extender  to  establish  a  clinic 
in  a  location  away  from  the  physician's  main  practice  and  allow  the 
physician  extender  to  see  the  patients  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
The  physician  is  still  responsible  for  the  physician  extender  and  the 
activities  the  physician  extender  performs  in  seeing  patients.  The 
physician  extender  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  physician 
at  all  times  while  they're  seeing  patients,  although  they  generally  work 
under  a  set  of  standing  orders  that  are  established  by  that  particular 
physician.  Basically  the  satellite  clinic  is  a  mechanism  for  providing 
health  care  in  two  locations  with  one  physician.  In  other  words,  to 
meet  the  accessibility  problem,  people  in  a  smaller  community  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  physician's  base  are  served  by  the 
physician  extender  in  the  satellite  clinic.  The  physician  is  responsible 
for  the  physician  extender  and  must  review  the  medical  records  of  the 
patients  that  the  physician  extender  sees  every  day.  In  some  cases  the 
physician  will  see  some  of  the  patients  personally. 

This  concept  has  been  working  quite  well  in  North  Carolina.  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  in  Appalachia  Magazine1  (Oct.  Nov.  1974 
issue).  This  issue  has  a  very  descriptive  article  about  the  satellite  clinic 
concept.  It  is  called  "The  Farmington  Medical  Center:  The  Doctor  Is 
a  Xurse."  The  Farmington  Clinic  is  operated  in  the  Davie  County 
community  of  Farmington.  It  developed  based  on  the  community's 
organization  and  request  for  some  kind  of  assistance  for  medical  care. 
The  physician  backup  for  the  clinic  in  Farmington  (  and  in  East  Bend. 
N.C.)  comes  from  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Departr 
of  Community  Medicine.  Every  day  a  physician  travels  to  the  clinic 
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in  the  afternoon  to  see  some  patients  with  the  physician  extender  and 
review  the  day's  activities  via  the  health  record.  That  physician  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  lias  responsibilities  for  the  daily  activities  of  that 
physician  extender.  That's  the  satellite  clinic  concept  as  established  in 
North  Carolina  and  one  way  of  using  the  new  kind  of  health  man- 
power; the  physician  extender. 

Those  are  two  changes  in  the  delivery  system.  There  are  several 
other  changes  in  the  delivery  mechanism  which  are  important  but 
untimely  for  today's  program.  In  my  opinion  these  two  changes  men- 
tioned can  have  and  already  have  had  an  impact  on  accessibility  on 
health  care  in  rural  North  Carolina. 

The  second  change  that  is  necessary  is  in  the  educational  system  of 
health  providers.  We  are  already  developing  the  physician  extender, 
a  new  type  of  health  provider.  That  is  one  change  in  which  the  medical 
schools  in  this  state  have  provided  leadership  since  1970.  Presently 
a  new  program  called  the  Area  Health  Education  Center  Program 
is  being  implemented  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  designed  to  decentralize 
medical  education  in  our  state.  The  purposes  of  the  Area  Health  Edu- 
cation Center  program  are  to  increase  the  number  of  physicians  in  our 
state,  to  improve  their  geographic  distribution,  and  to  improve  the 
productivity  and  effectiveness  of  the  existing  health  providers  through 
a  comprehensive  program  of  continuing  education.  The  first  purpose 
of  the  AHEC  Program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  primary  care 
physicians  in  the  state. 

We  are  doing  that  in  two  ways.  First,  the  three  medical  schools  have 
agreed  to  expand  their  entering  classes  and  give  priority  consideration 
to  North  Carolina  residents.  Second,  the  three  medical  schools  are 
establishing  some  300  new  residency  positions  in  primary  care  fields 
(family  practice,  general  internal  medicine,  general  pediatrics,  ob- 
stetrics, and  gynecology).  The  purpose  of  additional  residency  posi- 
tions is  to  produce  more  physicians  in  primary  care  who  may  stay  in 
North  Carolina.  Studies  have  shown  that  location  of  residency  is  an 
important  factor  in  where  a  physician  will  decide  to  locate.  If  we  lose 
those  300  physicians  to  out-of-state  residency  programs,  the  chances  of 
those  doctors  returning  to  North  Ca  rolina  are  lessened. 

The  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  is  establishing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Family  Medicine.  This  deportment  could  be  significant  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  keeping  physicians  in  our  community.  By  estab- 
lishing a  Family  Medicine  Department  we  are  introducing  into  the 
Medical  Center  a  role  model  which  heretofore  had  not  existed.  What 
we  have  trained  in  our  medical  schools  has  been  the  highly  specialized 
physician  who  was  capable  of  providing  a  highly  specialized  care.  A 
role  model  for  the  family  practitioner  providing  primary  care,  the 
kind  of  care  the  people  in  our  communities  are  sensing  a  need  for  at  this 
point,  has  not  existed  in  many  medical  schools  until  recently.  This 
exposure  to  a  new  role  model  within  the  Medical  Center  may  have  a 
positive  impact  on  encouraging  young  physicians  to  accept  family 
practice  as  an  area  of  specialization. 

Along  the  same  line,  physicians  and  residents  are  beginning  to  take 
part  of  their  training  outside  of  the  Medical  Center.  Again,  we  have 
an  exposure  to  a  different  kind  of  role  model  than  the  traditional 
model  in  the  medical  school,  an  exposure  to  the  family  practice  or  the 
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family  physician  in  community  hospitals.  It's  amazing  to  observe  in- 
formally the  change  in  perceptions  of  the  medical  students  after  their 
community  medicine  rotation.  What  seems  to  occur  is  almost  a  com- 
plete change  in  attitude,  or  at  least  an  appreciation  for  what  physi- 
cians in  a  small  community  have  to  deal  with  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  So 
through  the  rotation  of  medical  students,  and  residents  into  smaller 
communities,  we  hope  to  have  an  impact  on  the  geographic  location  as 
well  as  specialty  of  a  particular  kind  of  physician. 

In  the  third  major  objective  we  are  talking  about  a  massive  program 
of  continuing  education  not  only  for  physicians,  but  for  all  levels  of 
health  manpower,  to  increase  their  productivity  and  effectiveness  with 
perhaps  modern  techniques  or  just  updated  information  needed  to 
conduct  their  job  in  their  community.  Therefore  the  AHEC  Program 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  physician  and  other  health  manpower  in 
the  rural  communities  and  their  accessibility  to  rural  patients. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  summarizing  the  major  thrust  of  this 
presentation.  It  is  my  impression  that  we  are  going  to  be  effective  in 
providing  accessible  health  care  to  rural  communities.  We  may  not  see 
a  doctor  in  every  community,  but  see  physician  extenders.  We  may  see 
more  emphasis  on  preventive  care.  We  certainly  will  see  some  changes 
in  the  education  of  health  providers.  The  point  that  I'm  trying  to  make 
today  is  that  there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  delivery  mechanism, 
such  as  the  satellite  clinic  concept,  such  as  group  practice  and  there 
will  be  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  educational  system.  I  think 
there's  a  ray  of  hope  here  in  North  Carolina  because  I  think  the  state 
has  provided  some  leadership  in  both  of  these  areas.  There  are  changes 
in  the  delivery  mechanism  in  our  state. 

There  are  changes  in  the  educational  system;  the  medical  schools 
have  provided  considerable  leadership  in  this  area.  Frankly,  it's  a  very 
exciting  time  to  be  a  part  of  medical  education  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing this  era. 


PLANNING  AND  THE  RURAL  WAY  OF  LIFE 


INTRODUCTION 

(By  Don  Anderson,  Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill.  N.C.) 


The  two  papers  that  follow  focus  on  the  "Rural  Way  of  Life,"  but 
they  differ  radically  as  to  the  specific  issues  being  considered. 

The  initial  paper.  "Rurality  and  Psychological  Well-Being:  A  Lit- 
erature Review  and  Proposal  for  Further  Research"  by  Christopher 

Smith,  intends  to  formulate  a  research  design  to  study  the  relation- 
ships between  rural  living  and  psychological  well-being.  Most  people, 
rural  and  urban,  prefer  to  live  in  rural  areas.  However,  to  Smith,  this 
preference  raises  significant  questions  only  first  rate  research  can 
answer.  How  can  rural  environments  be  described  and  classified?  And 
how  can  we  investigate  the  contribution  to  human  well-being  of  rural 
living?  Pointedly,  Smith  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  extent  to  which 
the  vision  of  rural  life  corresponds  with  the  reality  of  rural  living. 

The  second  paper,  "Revitalizing  Rural  Cultures:  A  Case  for  the 
Development  of  Rural  Ethnicity"  by  Burton  Purrington,  abandons  the 
"ethical  neutrality''  stance  characteristic  of  much  social  science.  Pur- 
rington argues,  with  considerable  emotion,  that  the  decline  of  rural 
culture  is  maladaptive  for  both  rural  and  urban  people.  He  further 
identifies  the  forces  that  facilitate  the  collapse  of  rural  cultures  and 
delineates  strategies  necessary  to  resist  further  disruptions. 
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RURALITY  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WELL-BEING :  A 
LITERATURE  REVIEW  AND  PROPOSAL  FOR  FURTHER 
RESEARCH  1 

(By  Christopher  J.   Smith,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,   Okla.) 


A  pervasive  image  held  by  city  dwellers  is  that  a  rural  environ- 
ment provides  a  humane  setting,  one  which  is  generally  favorable  and 
therapeutic  as  a  place  to  live.  Thus,  the  'rural  way  of  life' 2  has  been 
associated  with  positive  attributes  such  as  simplicity,  physical  and 
mental  health,  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  hard-working  life-style.3 
On  the  other  hand,  some  recent  literature  has  suggested  that  such  an 
image  of  rural  life  is  largely  illusory.  Rural  residents  and  particularly 
farm  dwellers,  have  been  shown  to  be  much  more  conservative  than 
city  dwellers,1  and  rural  living  has  been  associated  with  poor  adjust- 
ment, a  lack  of  independence,  and  low  self-esteem.5 

To  investigate  the  image  of  the  'rural  way  of  life,'  this  paper  pro- 
poses a  study  of  the  relationships  between  rural  living  and  psychologi- 
cal well-being.  The  first  section  will  serve  to  put  the  proposed  research 
into  context,  bj^  discussing  some  recent  findings  on  residential  pref- 
erences. The  second  section  of  the  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  critical 
literature  review,  describes  some  of  the  problems  one  might  expect 
to  encounter  in  research  of  this  type ;  and  the  third  section  outlines  the 
proposed  areas  of  study. 

RESIDENTIAL    PREFERENCES THE    RURAL   IMAGE 

Several  recent  studies  have  demonstrated  that  under  ideal  circum- 
stances a  majority  of  individuals  would  choose  to  live  in  a  rural  en- 
vironment.6 Recently,  Henderson  and  Bohland  7  have  replicated  these 


1  This  paper  is  a  revision  and  development  of  one  read  at  the  conference.  The  author 
would  like  to  thank  Robert  Hanham,  James  Bohland  and  Tom  Wilbanks  for  their  comments 
on  earlier  versions  of  the  paper. 

2  The  terms  "the  rural  way  of  life"  and  "rurality"  are  used  in  quotes  to  indicate  that  the 
researcher  is  not  sure  that  such  entities  exist.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  research  is  to 
identify  what  attitudes,  perceptions  and  behaviors  are  associated  with  living  in  "rural" 
areas — which  also  need  to  be  defined. 

3  See  for  example  T.  Lynn  Smith  and  Paul  E.  Zopf,  "Principles  of  Inductive  Rural 
Sociology."  Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  F.  A.  Davis  Company.  1970  ;  Nels  Anderson.  "Aspects  of 
the  Rural  and  Urban,"  Sociologica  Ruralis.  Vol.  3  (1963),  pp.  8-32  ;  and  Don  S.  Kirschner. 
"City  and  Countrv  :  Rural  Response  to  Urbanization  in  the  1920's."  Westport.  Conn.  ? 
Greenwood  Pub.   Co.,   1970. 

4F.  K.  Willitts  :  R.  C.  Bealer  and  D.  M.  Crider.  "Levelling  of  Attitudes  in  Mass  Society  : 
Rurality  and  Traditional  Morality  in  America."  Rural  Sociology,  volume  3S  (1973).  pp. 
36-45. 

5  N.  A.  Polansky,  "Powerlessness  Among  Rural  Appalachian  Youth,"  Rural  Sociology. 
volume  34  (1969),  pp.  219-222;  A.  M.  Barban  (et  al.).  "A  Study  of  Reisman's  Inner-  - 
Other  Directedness  Among  Farmers."  Rural  Sociology,  volume  35   (1970).  pp. 

6  See  for  example  James  T.  Zuiches  and  Glen  V.  Fuguitt.  "Residential  Preferences  :  Im- 
plications for  Population  Redistribution  in  Non-Metropolitan  Areas/-  in  "Population, 
Distributon  and  Policv,"  Washington,  D.C  Government  Printing  Office,  1072.  pp.  617 

and   Edgar   W.    Butler    (et  al.)    "Moving   Behavior  and   Residential    Choice:    A    National 
Survey"  Report  81  :  National  Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program,  Highway  Ree 
Board',  Washington,  D.C.  :  National  Academy  of  Science.   1969 

7Arn    Henderson   and   James   R.    Bohland,    "Housinp   and    Community    Alternative! 
American  Indians.  A  final  report  submitted  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Res 
Applied   to  National   Needs:   Grant  NumberwGL-.29S41.  Univ.   of  Oklahoma.   1P74.   As   llo 
authors  noted,  this  sample  was  biased  toward  rural  residents,  but  the  result  are  similar 
to  those  in  nationwide  studies,  see  Butler,  op.  cit.,  footnote  6. 
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findings  in  a  study  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  which  shows  that  72.6% 
(n  =  212)  of  the  respondents  in  the  study  stated  a  preference  for  living 
either  in  the  country  or  at  the  edge  of  town. 

When  residential  preferences  were  compared  with  actual  locations, 
the  Oklahoma  study  showed  that  even  among  the  urban  residents,  more 
than  fifty  percent  expressed  a  preference  for  a  rural  environment. 

Results  of  this  type  imply,  as  one  study  in  Wisconsin  has  concluded. 
that  "if  everyone  were  to  live  in  the  size  of  place  .  .  .  they  preferred, 
the  distribution  of  (the)  population  would  look  quite  different  .  .  ." 8 

The  Wisconsin  study  further  indicated  that  rural  residence  and 
small  towns  were  preferred  only  if  located  within  thirty  miles  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  These  findings  suggest  that  most  people 
would  like  to  maintain  the  advantages  of  city  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  from  living  in  a  rural  setting.  This  trend,  which  is 
continuing  into  the  1970's,9  is  not  a  new  one.  it  is  consistent  with  the 
suburban  search  for  space  and  tranquility  away  from  the  inner  city. 

In  view  of  these  preferences,  the  research  proposed  in  this  paper 
attempts  to  provide  answers  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  following 
questions — 

(1)  How  can  rural  environments  be  described  and  classified,  in 
physical  and  in  human  terms? 

(2)  What  can  we  find  out  about  the  perceptions  people  have  of  rural 
living,  and  in  particular,  about  their  preferences  for  different  environ- 
mental settings? 

(3)  How  can  we  investigate  the  contribution  to  human  well-being 
t  rural  living  and  the  "rural  way  of  life"?  Some  other  questions  re- 
later!  to  this  fast  one  include — 

If  the  people  who  prefer  a  rural  setting  can  ever  make  their  way  out 
of  the  city,  what  will  they  find  when  they  arrive?  Why  do  people  have 
such  preferences?  And  finally,  are  urban  preferences  for  rural  settings 
similar  to  rural  preferences  for  rural  settings? 

This  paper  proposes  some  directions  for  investigating  the  question 
enumerated  above.  Before  outlining  the  proposed  research,  however,  it 
is  appropriate  to  discuss  some  of  the  existing  literature  on  rural  living 
and  the  rural  way  of  life. 

SOME  IXITTAL  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS A   LITERATURE  REVIEW 

A  fundamental  stage  in  outlining  any  research  activity  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  key  variables.  In  this  study  those  variables  are  related  to : 
(a)  the  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  rural  environments; 
and  (b)  the  measurement  of  well-being  as  it  relates  to  the  "rural  way 
of  life.''  Both  of  these  issues  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  before 
the  proposed  research  is  described. 

The  Physical  and  Human  Characteristics  of  Rural  Environments 

There  is  a  vast  literature  to  help  a  researcher  decide  which  variables 
{ire  pertinent  for  describing  rural  characteristics.  However,  a  survey  of 


sZuiehes  and  Fugnitt,  op.  cit..  p.  621. 

9  See  for  example  Wilbur  Zelinskv.  "Where  Is  Everybody  Going-  The  Redistribution  of  the 
American  Population  in  the  1970's."  Paner  presented  at  the  Department  of  Geograohv, 
University  of  Oklahoma.  March  1975.  Professor  Zelinsky  showed  how  the  recent  census 
data  demonstrated  a  population  growth  and  in-migration  to  rural  counties  in  American 
-inee  1970. 
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this  literature  has  identified  some  fundamental  problems,  related  to : 
(1)  the  concept  of  an  urban-rural  continuum;  (2)  the  definition  of 
units  for  data  collection;  and  (3)  the  actual  variables  selected  for 
study. 

1.  The  Urban-Rural  Continuum. — Many  sources  have  discussed  the 
existence  of  a  continuum  for  describing  rural  and  urban  settings.  Using 
the  continuum  concept,  different  places  can,  in  theory  at  least,  be  de- 
scribed by  their  'scores'  on  the  key  variables  such  as  community  size, 
and  density.10  On  the  other  hand  a  bi-polar  concept  is  not  entirely 
realistic  in  view  of  the  multi-variate  nature  of  urban  and  rural  places. 
Thus,  as  one  observer  has  remarked  .  .  .  "it  is  apparent  that  this  so- 
called  continuum  is  at  best  a  partially  ordered  scale  in  that  rural 
urban  status  is  defined  by  a  variety  of  sub-attributes  or  elements  which 
cannot  be  translated  into  the  same  scale  order."  lx  In  further  investiga- 
tions it  might  be  more  useful  to  identify  some  of  the  basic  clusters  or 
dimensions  of  rural  places,  an  exercise  with  considerable  precedent  in 
the  social  sciences  in  general,12  but  one  which  has  received  little  atten- 
tion in  the  rural  sociology  literature.13 

2.  The  Definition  of  Units  for  Data  Collection. — The  majority  of 
rural  research  has  predefined  different  locations  into  a  two  or  three 
part  classification.  A  common  schema  would  include  farm,  open  coun- 
try non-farm,  and  town  locations.14  Alternatively,  different-sized  towns 
could  be  used  in  data  collection,15  and  in  the  residential  preference 
study  reported  earlier,  the  consideration  of  distance  from  major  metro- 
politan areas  was  included  as  a  further  refinement.16  It  occurs  to  this 
researcher,  however,  that  there  would  be  definite  advantages  in  also 
trying  to  identify  different  types  of  rural  locations,  based  on,  for  ex- 
ample, agricultural  types,  population  distributions,  and  physical 
appearances.  It  would  be  appropriate  therefore,  to  collect  data  for  a 
wide  range  of  different  places,  possibly  as  many  as  ten  different  types 
of  locations,  and  then  to  use  the  results  of  a  dimensionalization  proce- 
dure to  define  the  major  characteristics  of  different  rural  and  urban 
settings. 

3.  The  Variables  Used  to  Describe  Rural  Characteristics. — The  de- 
bate about  the  existence  of  rural-urban  differences  has  been  especially 
prevalent  in  the  rural  sociology  literature  of  the  last  decade.  The  debate 
has  featured  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  ranging  from  the  argument  that 

10  Leo  F.  Schnore,  "The  Rural-Urban  Variable :  An  Urbanite's  Perspective,"  Rural 
Sociology,  volume  31  (1966).  no.  131-143;  and  F.  K.  Willitts  and  R.  C.  Bealer.  "An 
Evaluation  of  a  Composite  Definition  of  Rurality,"  Rural  Sociology,  volume  32  (1967), 
pp.   165-177. 

11  Thomas  R.  Ford,  "Comments  on  Schnore's  'The  Rural-Urban  Variable:  An  Urbanite's 
Perspective.'"    Rural    Sociology,   volume   3    (1966),    pp.    149-150,   quotation    from    p.    150. 

12  For  examples  in  geography  see  Brian  J.  L.  Berry  (Ed.)  Comparative  Factorial 
Ecology.  Economic  Geography  (Supplement),  volume  47  (June  1971)  :  and  in  psychology, 
see  Stephen  Kaplan,  Rachef  Kaplan,  and  John  S.  Wendt,  "Rated  Preference  and  Com 
plexitv  for  Natural  and  Urban  Visual  Material."  Perception  and  Psychophysics.  Volume  12 
(1972),  pp.  354-356. 

13  There  are  some  exceptions,  for  example  R.  L.  Johnson  and  E.  Knop,  "Rural-Urban 
Differentials  in  Community  Satisfaction."  Rural  Sociology.  Vol,   35    (1970),  pp.   544 

A  dimensionalization  procedure  would  be  similar  to  a  factor  analysis.  The  goal  would  be 
to  identify  independent  characteristics  of  residential  places,  some  of  which  may  be  uniquely 
rural  and  some  uniquely  urban.  The  two  typos  may  not  be  the  ends  of  a  single  continuum 
Usinsr  this  procedure  would  result  in  richer  and  more  interesting  descriptors  of  the  different 
envirnr,TYipntnl    tvnes. 

"Willitts.  Bealer  and  Crider,  op.  cit..  pp.  36-45. 

15  See  L.   G.   Burchinql,   G.   R.   Hawkes  and  B.   Gardner,   "Adjustment  Cbnracterisi 
Rural  and  Urban  Children."  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  22   (1957).  pp.  81-87 

16Zuiches  and  Fuguitt.  op.  cit.,  pp.  617-6317 
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no  significant  differences  exist  between  urban  and  rural  life-styles.17 
to  the  argument  that  the  differences  which  do  exist  are  not  usually 
important  or  meaningful.18  In  the  meantime  researchers  continue  to 
provide  evidence  of  significant  rural-urban  differences,19  some  exam- 
ples of  which  are  reported  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

TABLE  l.-SELECTEP  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION,  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE,  UNITED  STATES,  1960 


Characteristic 


Urban 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural  farm 


Total  population  (thousands) 

White  poputathn  (thousands). 

Nonw  ite  population  (thousands) 

Percent  aged  65  an  j  over 

Median  age 

Ave  age  size  of  family 

Children  ever  born  per  1,000  ever-married  women  35  to  39 

Percent  in  same  house,  1955  and  1960... 

Percent  unemployed 

Percent  of  females  in  labor  force 

Medh"  income  of  husband-wife  families 

Percent  of  employed  males: 

I , ,  agri  ulture 

White  collar  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Farm  laborers 

Percent  5-year-olds  enrolled  in  kindergarten 

Percent  7-  to  13-year-olds  enrolled  in  school 

Percent  19-year-old  school  dropouts 

Percent  aged  25-29  with  4  years  high  school  or  more 

Median  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  25  years  old  and  over. 

Percent  of  all  housing  units  with  hot  and  cold  piped  water 

Percent  of  all  occupied  housing  units: 

With  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room 

Deteriorated  or  dilapidated 

With  home  freezer 

With  telephone 

With  automobile 


125,  284 

40,  567 

13.475 

110,443 

36,519 

11,876 

14,841 

4,048 

1,598 

9.1 

8.9 

9.3 

30.3 

26.7 

29.6 

3.56 

3.81 

3.96 

2.514 

3.034 

3.469 

47.9 

48.7 

71.1 

5.1 

6.1 

3.0 

37.2 

28.7 

22.9 

6,451 

4,976 

3,316 

1.4 

9.6 

69.3 

40.2 

27.2 

7.6 

.4 

3.5 

53.0 

.6 

5.1 

15.1 

46.0 

23.4 

15.8 

97.8 

97.1 

97.2 

29.0 

42.3 

41.6 

63.8 

53.0 

51.4 

11.1 

9.5 

8.8 

95.0 

70.3 

65.3 

10.2 

15.4 

14.4 

13.8 

25.3 

30.3 

13.0 

26.0 

52.7 

83.1 

67.1 

64.2 

76.1 

83.7 

87.3 

Source:  Schnore  1966  p. 137. 
TABLE  2.— SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION,  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE,  UNITED  STATES,  1970 


Urban 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 


Percent  born  in  another  State       „ 

Percsntage  of  war  veterans     

Percentage  of  Vietnam  and  Korean  war  veterans 

Percert  enrolled  in  school— 25-34  years 

Percent  enrollment  in  college 

Percent  of  families  with  income  lower  than  75  percent  of  poverty  level... 

Income  less  than  120  percent  of  poverty  level 

Percent  males  over  65  in  labor  force     

Percent  females  over  65  in  labor  force 


29.0 

20.6 

13.1 

44.8 

40.6 

31.5 

14.7 

13.3 

9.5 

7.1 

3.4 

2.5 

66.1 

67.3 

77.1 

5.9 

9.8 

10.6 

12.8 

20.9 

21.3 

25.8 

19.6 

39.5 

10.8 

8.1 

7.6 

Source:  "1970  Census  of  Population":  General  social  and  economic  characteristics,  United  States  summary. 

The  literature  provides  no  convincing  evidence  that  rural  and  urban 
attitudes  have  'levelled'  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.20  One 
study  for  example,  has  shown  that  differences  exist  in  the  type  of  com- 


17  An  argument  along  these  lines  was  made  by  R.  Pahl,  "Rural-Urban  Continuum,"  Paper 
presented  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  European  Society  for  Rural  Sociology,  Dublin, 
August  1966. 

18  See  Ford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149-151 ;  R.  C.  Bealer,  "A  Discussion  of  Leo  F.  V.  Schnore,  The 
Rural-Urban  Variable,  An  Urbanite  Perspective,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  3  (1966),  pp. 
144-148:  and  Richard  Dewey,  "The  Rural-Urban  Continuum:  Real  But  Relatively  Un- 
important," American  Journal  of  Sociology,   Vol.  66   (1960).  pp.   60-66. 

19 This  evidence  is  documented  by  E.  Lupri,  "The  Rural-Urban  Variable  Reconsidered;" 
Sociologica  Ruralis,  Vol.  7  (1967),  pp.  1-20;  by  Willitts,  Bealer  and  Crider,  op.  cit.; 
pp.  36-45;  and  Schnore.  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-143. 

20  The  team  "levelled"  was  first  used  by  Willitts,  Bealer  and  Crider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-45. 
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munity  satisfaction  felt  by  rural  and  urban  residents,21  while  others 
have  demonstrated  that  farm  residents  are  less  likely  to  support  the 
environmental  movement,  and  that  it  is  still  possible  to  identify  a  deep- 
rooted  sense  of  'agrarianism'  in  many  farmers.22  Willitts,  Healer  and 
Crider  23  have  recently  reported  that  although  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  increasing  permissiveness  in  all  sections  of  the  population, 
rural  residents  are  still  more  likely  to  retain  conservative  attittides  to- 
ward traditional  morality  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  studies  suggest  that  significant  dif- 
ferences still  exist  between  life  in  rural  and  urban  environments.24 
However,  as  Willitts  and  Bealer  have  demonstrated,  most  of  the  dif- 
ferences referred  to  in  the  literature  have  little  predictive  ability  and 
do  not  perform  well  in  construct  validation  exercises.25  The  implicit 
suggestion  in  Willitts  and  Bealers  work,  is  that  although  differences 
can  still  be  identified,  much  work  remains  for  researchers  interested  in 
identifying  some  of  the  meaningful  relationships  between  the  individ- 
ual and  the  environment  in  rural  settings.  Some  of  the  research  topics 
suggested  in  this  paper  are  attempts  to  follow-up  this  implicit  sug- 
gestion, for  example,  by  measuring  people's  feelings  for  their  residen- 
tial settings,  and  by  studying  their  perceptions  of  and  preferences  for 
rural  as  opposed  to  urban  living.  Another  research  suggestion,  to 
which  this  discussion  now  turns,  is  a  proposal  to  identify  some  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  "rural  way  of  life"  which  can  be  related  to  psy- 
chological well-being. 


Much  of  the  research  activity  has  recently  been  devoted  to  the  issue 
of  human  well-being  and  the  quality  of  life.26  Although  most  of  this 
work  has  employed  aggregated  social  indicators  of  well-being.27  a 
significant  amount  of  research  effort  has  been  concerned  with  the 
human  responses  to  the  widespread  deterioration  in  environmental 
quality.28  The  desire  to  escape  congestion  and  pollution  in  the  cities 
may  partially  explain  the  widespread  preference  for  rural  living.  It 
is  pertinent  and  timely,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  contribution  a 
"rural  way  of  life"  might  make  to  psychological  well-being. 

a  See  Johnson  and  Knop,  op.  cit,  pp.  544-548.  who  found  that  rural  residents  showed 
more  concern  for  participation  in  local  politics,  in  cooperative  endeavours  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  natural  environment.  Urban  residents  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
to  receive  more  satisfaction  from  peculiarly  "urban"  element,  such  as  shopping  and  medical 
facilities,  entertainment,  teacher  abilities,  and  salary  levels. 

22  William  L.  Flinn  and  Donald  E.  Johnson,  "Agrarianism  Among  Wisconsin  Farmers." 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  39  (1974),  pp.  187-204. 

^Willitts,  Bealer  and  Crider.  op.  cit.,  pp.  a6-45. 

24  X.  D.  Glenn  and  J.  P.  Alston,  "Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Reported  Attitude  and 
Behavior"  Southwest  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  47  (1967).  pp.  381-400  ;  and  J.  Stoekel, 
"The  Exclusivitv  of  Rural  Farm  and  Urban  Residence  Categories."  Rural  Sociology,  Vol. 
32  (1967),  pp.  351-354. 

^Willits  and  Bealer,  op.  cit.,  165-177. 

28  See  for  examples  of  this  work  K.  E.  Hornback  and  R.  W.  Shaw.  'Toward  a  Quantitative 
Measure  of  the  Quality  of  Life"  unpublished  paper.  July  1973  :  and  A.  Campbell  and  P.  E. 
Converse  "The  Human  Meaning  of  Social  Change,"  New  York:  Russel  Sage  Foundation, 
1972. 

27  The  major  work  in  this  area  is  R.  A.  Bauer.  "Social  Indicators."  Cambridge,   M 
M.I.T.    Press.    1966.    For    a    recent    geoeraphical    application    see   David    M.    Smith.    "The 
Geographv  of  Social  Well-Rein:;  in  the  United  States  :  An  Introduction  to  Territorial  - 
Indicators"    (Xew  York:   McGraw-Hill.   197.!). 

28  For  a   collection  of  essavs  on   this  tonic,   see  "The   Fitness  of  Man's   Environment 
Papers   Delivered   at   the   Smithsonian   Institution   Annual   Symposium   Xew   York  :    Ilari 
and  Row.  1970.   See  also  Stanlev  Milgram.  "The  Experience  of  Living  in  Cities."  Science, 
Vol.  167   (1970),  pp.   1461-1468' 
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Although  well-being  is  an  elusive  concept,  a  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture suggests  three  major  directions  for  this  part  of  the  research.29 
Each  direction  lias  its  own  problems  and  weaknesses,  but  each  one  is 
able  to  contribute  to  the  overall  research  strategy  proposed  in  this 
paper.  The  three  directions  are  as  follows:  (1)  psychologists'  attempts 
to  measure  well-being;  (2)  attempts  to  measure  neighborhood  and 
community  satisfaction:  and  (3)  attempts  to  relate  rural  living  to 
measures  of  well-being. 

1.  Psychologists'  Attempts  to  Measure  Well-Being  and  Happiness. — 
Several  reliable  and  valid  measures  of  psychological  well-being  have 
been  identified  in  recent  studies.30  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  meas- 
ures has  been  concerned  with  place  satisfaction,  or  with  environ- 
mental preferences  and  attitudes,  and  in  their  existing  form  they 
are  not  particularly  useful  for  research  of  the  type  being  proposed. 
Such  measures  could  be  used,  of  course,  to  test  the  meaningfulness  of 
other  more  context -specific  measures  developed  in  the  future.  One 
strategy,  for  example,  would  be  to  identify  some  dimensions  of  the 
"rural  way  of  life,"  and  then  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
these  and  the  dimensions  of  existing  well-being  measures.  It  might, 
for  example,  be  possible  to  identify  components  of  rural  satisfaction 
such  as  "environmental  trust,"  "love  of  nature"  or  "agrarianism,"  31 
and  then  to  combine  these  components  into  an  overall  dimension  of 
rural  well-being,  independent  of  the  social-psychological  components, 
but  related  to  the  overall  concept  of  well-being.  These  ideas  are  pre- 
sented hypothetically  in  Figure  1,  where  Level  A  is  a  measure  of 
overall  well-being  for  rural  residents,  composed  of  four  dimensions  in 
Level  B  :  employment  satisfaction,  marital  satisfaction,  feelings  of  in- 
dependence, and  recreational  satisfaction.  In  the  hypothetical  exam- 
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Figure  1. — A  Hypothetical  model  of  psychological  well-being  in  rural 
environments. 


30  For  a  survey  of  this  literature  see  W.  Wilson,  "Correlates  of  Avowed  Happiness" 
Psychological  Bulletin.  Vol.  67  (1967),  pp.  294-306. 

30  Norman  N.  Bradburn,  "The  Structure  of  Psychological  Well-Being."  Chicago  :  Aldlne, 
1969  ;  A.  E.  Wessman  and  D.  F.  Ricks.  "Mood  and  Personality,"  New  York.  Holt.  1966  : 
D.  L.  Phillips,  "Social  Participation  and  Happiness,"  "American  Journal  of  Sociology." 
Vol.  72  (1967),  pp.  479-488. 

31  The  concept  of  "agrarianism"  is  discussed  by  Fllnn  and  Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  187-204  ; 
and  the  other  two  dimpnsions,  "environmental  trust"  nnd  "nature"  were  dPSTlhpd  by 
Rachel  Kaplan,  "Some  Psychological  Benefits  of  Gardening,"  Environment  and  Behavior, 
Vol.  5  (1973),  pp.  145-162. 
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pie  a  fifth  dimension  has  been  identified,  namely  rural  satisfaction, 
and  Level  C  shows  some  of  the  possible  components  of  this  dimension 
which  are  mentioned  earlier.  Some  of  the  research  tools  most  perti- 
nent for  a  study  of  this  type  are  identified  in  the  last  section  of  the 
paper. 

2.  Attempts  to  Measure  Neighborhood  and  Community  Satisfac- 
tion.— This  branch  of  the  literature  represents  an  encouraging  trend 
for  the  research  proposed  in  this  paper.  In  a  number  of  instances 
researchers  have  investigated  the  components  of  satisfaction  in  rural 
communities.  Unfortunately  most  investigations  have  concentrated  on 
activity  patterns,  service-related  behavior,  and  political  or  ideological 
issues.32  A  related  body  of  literature  dealing  with  environmental  satis- 
faction in  urban  communities,  has  provided  some  useful  complemen- 
tary information  for  the  proposed  study.33 

3.  Attempts  to  Relate  Rural  Living  to  Measures  of  Weil-Being. — 
In  the  1940's  and  1950's  several  researchers  attempted  to  relate  "the 
rural  way  of  life"  to  measures  of  personality  and  adjustment.34  This 
research  was  discontinued  in  the  1960's,  presumably  because  the  re- 
sults were  contradictory  and  unable  to  suggest  areas  for  further  study. 
In  the  late  1960's,  however,  the  literature  began  to  feature  studies  of 
independence  and  personal  efficacy  among  the  residents  of  rural  areas.35 
This  latter  research  may  be  headed  in  a  more  hopeful  direction,  par- 
ticularly because  it  is  related  to  research  in  other  contexts,  including 
the  study  of  inner-city  minority  groups  and  mental  patients.36 

The  literature  in  these  three  areas  has  suggested  several  feasible 
approaches  for  studying  the  relationships  between  rurality  and  psy- 
chological well-being,  and  in  the  final  section  a  synthesis  is  attempted, 
in  the  form  of  a  blueprint  for  the  proposed  research. 

A    PROPOSAL    FOR    RESEARCH — RURALITY    AND    WELL-BEING 

The  proposed  research  would  be  a  large-scale  study  composed  of  a 
number  of  components  to  be  investigated  separately.  As  a  starting 
point,  a  pilot  study  of  rural  residents  is  proposed,  using  an  open-ended 
questionnaire  format.  An  introductory  study  of  this  type  will  help 
identify  some  of  the  items  to  be  included  in  later  parts  of  the  research. 
The  questionnaire  would  begin  with  a  number  of  questions,  for  ex- 
ample, asking  rural  residents  what  they  think  are  the  differences  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  environments ;  what  they  feel  about  rural  places 
and  "the  rural  way  of  life" ;  and  what  makes  them  happy  about  living 
in  a  rural  environment.  It  might  also  be  useful  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  rural  people  agree  or  disagree  with  some  of  the  popular 
conceptions  (or  misconceptions)  about  rural  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
interesting  comparisons  could  be  made  by  asking  urban  residents  the 
same  questions. 

33  See  Johnson  and  Knop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  544-548;  and  also  L.  K.  Bharadwaj  and  E.  A 
Wilkening,  "Canonical  Analysis  of  Farm  Satisfaction  Data,"  Rural  Sociology.  \ol.  38 
(1973),  pp.  159-173;  and  also  R.  Sehulze  (et  al.).  "The  Measurement  of  Rural  Satisfac- 
tion  and   the  Decision   to   Migrate."  Rural   Sociology,  Vol.   28    (1963),   pp.   279-283. 

33  Henderson  and  Bohland,  op.  cit..  and  Robert  B.  Zehner  and  F.  Stuart  Chapin.  "Across 
the  Citv  Line:  A  White  Community  in  Transition,"  Lexington,  Mass.  :  C.  D.  Heath  and 
Co.    1974. 

8*  See   for   example    S.    R.    Hathawav    (et   al.).    "Rural-Urban    Adolescent    Personality. '" 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  24  (1959).  pp.  331-346-r  A.  R.  Magnus.  "Personality  Adjustment  oi 
Rural  and  Urban  Children."  American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  13   (194S).  pp.  566 
I.  F.  Nve.  "Adolescent-Parent  Adjustment :  Rurality  as  a  Variable"  Rural  Sociology.  \  ol. 
15   (1950).  pp.  334-339.  nnn   ntn 

sspolansky,    op.    cit..   pp.    219-222;   Barbnn    (et   al.),   od.   cit..   pp.    232-243 

»  See  for  example  Christopher  J.  Smith.  "The  Residential  Neighborhood  ns  a  Therapeutic 
Community."  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.:  Michigan  Geographical  Publications.  No.  18,  197. >  i  In 
press),  and  B.  R.  Braginsky  (et  al.),  Methods  of  Madness:  The  Mental  Hospital  as  a 
Last  Resort,"  New  York  :  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1969. 
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Following  the  pilot  study,  the  research  could  be  conducted  in  a 
number  of  stages,  including;  (1)  identification  of  sample  locations 
and  sample  sizes  at  cadi  location;  (2)  measurement  of  the  physical 
attributes  of  the  sample  locations;  (3)  measurement  of  some  of  the 
personal  attributes,  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  the  residents  in  each 
location;  (4)  a  search  for  some  underlying  dimensions  of  both  the 
physical  descriptor  variables  and  also  of  the  human  variables;  (5)  a 
search  for  relationships  between  the  physical  and  the  human  measures, 
and  between  both  types  of  measures  and  the  attainment  of  psychologi- 
cal well-being;  and  (6)  a  re-definition  of  the  basic  concepts  and  re- 
search tasks,  where  necessary,  plus  suggestions  for  further  research. 
Bach  of  these  steps  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  overall  design  leans 
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Figure  2. — A  Diagram  of  the  Study  Design. 
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heavily  on  the  existing  literature,  but  where  necessary  important 
changes  are  suggested  to  complement  or  replace  some  of  t  he  mel  hodolo- 
gies  already  in  existence. 

1.  Identification  of  Sample  Location*. — The  proposed  research  will 
be  an  exploratory  study  of  rural  environments,  and  the  "rural  way  of 
life.'-  As  such,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  define  rural  and  urban  areas 
too  rigorously  at  the  outset.  It  is  more  important  that  the  study 
should  generate  some  descriptors  of  rural  environments  which  are 
efficient  and  intuitively  meaningful.  Thus,  although  some  initial  defi- 
nitions must  be  made,  the  sample  locations  should  not  become  ends  in 
themselves. 

To  ensure  a  flexible  design,  one  strategy  would  be  to  sample  resi- 
dents in  a  number  of  different  type  settings,  both  urban  and  rural.  At 
each  location  it  would  be  necessary  to  sample  enough  individuals  to 
allow  for  matchings  at  a  later  stage  of  the  analysis. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  Physical  Characteristics  of  Rural  Environ- 
ments.— There  are  several  sources  available  to  complement  the  data 
traditionally  used  to  describe  rural  and  non-rural  environments.  Thus, 
for  example,  spatial  differentiations  can  be  measured  visually  from 
air  photographs,  a  technique  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  a 
number  of  instances.37  Smaller  scale  variations,  for  example  in  the 
appearance  of  front  and  back  yards,  in  house  types,  and  in  road  con- 
ditions, can  be  assessed  from  on-the-ground  photographs  of  the  sample 
locations  and  from  visual  surveys  conducted  on  foot.38  Information  on 
the  spatial  distribution  of  land-use  types  is  available  in  land-use  maps, 
and  descriptions  of  relief  and  water  cover  are  available  from  the 
U.S.G.S.  topographic  sheets. 

Data  to  describe  density  and  population  distributions  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  U.S.  Census  and  from  base  maps  of  the  sample  loca- 
tions. In  analysis  these  data  could  be  further  refined,  for  example  by 
using  techniques  to  assess  the  amount  of  concentration  in  rural  popu- 
lations, or  the  orientation  and  spatial  configuration  of  the  settlement 
pattern.  Several  techniques  have  been  developed  by  geographers  for 
use  in  problems  of  this  type,39  and  the  application  of  some  of  these, 
for  example,  the  nearest  neighbor  technique,  would  complement  the 
more  traditional  distance  and  density  measures. 

3.  Measurement  of  Personal  Attributes  and  Perceptions  in  Rural 
Environments. — The  personal  attributes  and  perceptions  of  individ- 
uals in  each  location  would  be  measured  in  a  number  of  stages.10  A 


37  For  examples  of  the  use  of  air  photographs  in  describing  and  classifying  landscape  typos. 
see  Howard  Hammerman,  "Neighborhood  Groups  and  Land  Development  :  The  Organiza- 
tional Basis  of  Human  Ecology,"  unpublished"  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Michigan,  1974  ;  F.  W.  Young  and  E.  D.  MacConnell.  "Structural  Differentia- 
tion of  Communities:  An  Aerial  Photographic  Study"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  32  (1967), 
pp.  334-345:  and  Christopher  J.  Smith,  "Some  Relationships  Between  Housing.  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Attainment  of  Psychological  Well-Being."  "Proceedings  of  the  Internationa] 
Symposium  on  Housing  and  Transportation"  (Detroit,  Mich.:  Wayne  State  University 
Press,  1975).  m 

38  Such  studies  have  been  carried  out  successfully  by  James  S.  Duncan,  "Landscape  raste 
ns  a  Svmbol  of  Group  Identity:  A  Westchester  County  Village"  The  Geographical  Review, 
Vol.  63  (1973).  pp.  334-355:  and  also  by  Todd  R.  Zdorkowski.  "Psychic  Communities: 
The  Marrow  Within  the  Bones,"  unpublished  M.A.  Thesis.  Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Oklahoma.  1975. 

30  See  for  example  Leslie  J.  King,  Statistical  Analysis  In  Geography.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  :  Prentice-Hall.  1969:  and  Maurice  Yeates,  "An  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Analysis 
in  Human  Geography,"  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1974. 

40  Table  2  shows  the  stages  outlined  in  this  section.  The  overall  design  is  flexible,  allowing 
for  different  parts  of  the  research  to  be  carried  out  Independently.  The  questionnaire  data 
proposed  here  would  probably  be  too  lengthy  to  complete  at  any  one  time,  and  it  mighl  be 
necessary  to  get  a  commitment  from  the  respondents  for  an  interviewer  to  return  two  or 
three  times. 
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-ones  of  questionnaires  appears  to  be  a  necessary  format,  followed 
or  preceded  by  a  study  of  environmental  perceptions  and  preferences 
<  Figure  2).  Very  briefly,  each  phase  of  this  pari  of  the  research  could 
be  conducted  as  follows: 

A.  QUESTIONNAIRE  PHASE  I INITIAL  DATA  COLLECTION 

In  this  phase,  economic,  social  and  demographic  data  could  be  col- 
lected, along  with  data  describing  the  respondents'  social  and  rec- 
reational activity  patterns.  At  this  stage  it  might  also  be  useful 
to  assess  other  items  such  as  the  respondents'  feelings  toward  their 
immediate  environments,  their  satisfaction  with  the  neighborhood, 
their  ties  and  identity  with  place,  their  sense  of  community,  and  so 
on.  The  items  to  be  included  in  this  part  of  the  study  would  be  gener- 
ated from  the  pilot  study,  and  also  from  the  existing  literature.41 

B.  QUESTIONNAIRE  PHASE  II — PSYCHOLOGICAL  WELL-BEING 

At  this  stage  established  measures  of  psychological  well-being  could 
be  administered,  along  with  other  scales  measuring  pertinent  items 
such  as  interpersonal  trust,42  or  neighborliness  in  rural  communities.43 
These  items  are  appropirate  for  a  study  of  rural  settings,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  test  for  relationhips  between  such  items  and  some 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  community.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  differences  in  population  density  may  affect  the  level 
of  human  interaction,  as  would  physical  barriers  such  as  rivers,  rail- 
road tracks  and  major  traffic  routes.44  In  all  probability  this  section  of 
the  study  could  be  completed  independently  of  other  sections. 

C.  QUESTIONNAIRE  PHASE  III ENVIRONMENTAL  ATTITUDES 

As  some  recent  research  has  suggested,45  people  living  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  might  be  expected  to  differ  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
environment  and  its  preservation,  and  a  number  of  reliable  techniques 
to  measure  such  attitudes  are  available.46  The  results  from  this  part 
of  the  study  could  be  compared  with  the  results  from  other  parts. 
It  might  be  interesting,  for  example,  to  assess  how  an  individual's 
concern  for  environmental  issues  related  to  items  such  as  residence, 
locational  preference,  social  and  economic  status,  and  activity  patterns. 

41  See,  for  example,  the  questionnaire  schedules  of  John  B.  Lansing.  Charles  W.  Clifton 
and  James  X.  Morgan.  "New  Homes  for  Poor  People,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  :  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  1969. 

42  Julian  B.  Rotter.  "A  New  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Interpersonal  Trust,"  Journal 
of  Personality,  Vol.  35  (1967),  pp.  651-665. 

43  For  a  discussion  of  scaler  for  measuring  neighborliness.  see  Delbert  C.  Miller,  "Hand- 
book of  Research  Design  and  Social  Measurement."  New  York  :  David  McKay  Co..  1964. 

44  Some  of  these  Issues  are  discussed  by  Donald  Appleyard  and  Mark  Lintell,  "The 
Environmental  Qualitv  of  Citv  Stress  :  The  Residents  Viewpoint."  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  Vol.  38  (1972),  pn.  84-101. 

45  F.  H.  Buttell  and  W.  F.  Flinn.  "The  Structure  of  Support  for  the  Environmental 
Movement,  1968-1970,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  39  (1974),  pn.  56-69. 

**  See  R.  Kaplan,  on.  cit.,  pp.  145-162  :  Edmond  Constantini  and  Kenneth  Hanf,  "Environ- 
mental Concern  and  Lake  Tahoe :  A  Studv  of  Elite  Perceptions,  Backgrounds  and  Attitudes." 
Environment  and  Behavior,  Vol.  4  (1972),  pp.  209-242;  George  F.  McKechnie,  "The 
Environmental  Resoonao  Inventory  :  Preliminary  Development."  Berkeley.  Calif.  :  Institute 
Of  Personality  Assessment  and  Research.  1970:  and  Louis  N.  Tognacci  (et  al.),  "Environ- 
mental Quality:  How  Universal  Is  Public  Concern?"  Environment  and  Behavior,  Vol.  4 
(1972),  pp.  73-86. 
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D.    LANDSCAPE    PREFERENCE    STUDY 


This  part  of  the  research  would  use  on-the-ground  photographs  in 
a  study  of  landscape  preferences.  Some  effective  methodologies  for  a 
study  of  this  type  have  been  developed,  and  are  described  in  detail  in 
a  number  of  sources.47  One  strategy  would  involve  the  use  of  repre- 
sentative photographs  of  the  sample  locations,  both  rural  and  urban. 
The  photographs  would  be  assessed  by  residents  from  the  different  lo- 
cations, who  would  be  asked  to  describe  the  landscape  as  they  see  it, 
and  to  determine  how  urban  or  rural  the  scene  appears.48  The  respond- 
ents could  also  be  asked  to  express  preferences  for  the  scenes,  and  to 
assess  how  much  or  how  little  of  certain  attributes  the  scene  possesses. 
Attributes  such  as  spaciousness,  "greenness"  and  the  presence  of  nat- 
ural features  could  be  evaluated  in  this  manner,  and  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  investigate  the  components  of  preference  for  urban  and  rural 
landscapes,  using  the  methodology  described  by  Stephen  and  Rachel 
Kaplan  in  a  number  of  recent  studies.49 

The  data  collected  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  visual  descriptions 
and  classifications  of  different  landscape  types  in  rural  and  urban  lo- 
cations.50 Visual  studies  of  this  type  have  proved  extremely  useful  in 
investigating  the  acquisition  of  environmental  information  and  the 
structure  of  environmental  preferences/'1  As  such,  this  part  of  the 
study  may  provide  some  valuable  information  to  explain  the  prefer- 
ences expressed  by  a  majority  of  people  for  living  in  rural  environ- 
ments. 

4,5,6.  Dimensionalization,  Relationships  and  Further  Research. — 
A  number  of  non-metric  scaling  techniques  are  readily  available  to 
handle  data  of  the  type  suggested  in  this  proposal.52  Using  such  tech- 
niques it  would  be  possible  to  identify  groups  of  variables  which  have 
similar  overall  patterns  to  all  other  variables  in  the  data  set.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  should  be  possible  to  identify  some  underlying  physical 
dimensions  of  rural  places,  and  also  some  of  the  underlying  human 
dimensions  of  the  residents  in  those  places.  The  relationships  between 
the  two  types  of  dimensions  could  be  investigated,  as  the  first  step 
in  a  search  for  some  of  the  ties  between  people  and  the  places  they 
live,  between  environment  and  behavior.  A  next  step  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  which,  if  any.  of  the  human  "rural  way  of  life"  di- 


47  Kaplan,  Kaplan  and  Wendt,  op.  cit..  pp.  354-356:  see  also  Roger  S.  Ulrich.  "Scenery 
and  the  Shopping  Trip  :  The  Roadside  Environment  as  a  Factor  in  Route  Choice,"  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  :  Michigan  Geographical  Publications  No.  12,  1974. 

48  A  similar  procedure,  for  evaluating  urban  scenery  (residential  neighborhoods),  is 
described  bv  Christopher  J.  Smith,  "Images  of  Residential  Environments  in  Oklahoma  City." 
In  J.  R.  Bohland  (Ed.)  "Oklahoma  City:  Its  Socio-Spatial  Mosaic."  Norman.  Okla.  : 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1975  (In  Press). 

48  For  a  summary  of  the  Kanlan's  recent  work,  see  Stephen  Kaplan.  "Adaptation. 
Structure  and  Knowledge."  In  G.  T.  Moore  and  R.  G.  Golledge  (Eds..  "Environmental 
Knowing:  Theories.  Perspectives,  and  Methods,"  Stroudsberg.  Pa.:  Dowden.  Hutchinson 
and  Ross,  1975  (In  press). 

50  The  classifications  could  then  be  compared  with  the  classifications  based  on  the 
physical  data  sources  described  earlier  in  this  paner.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  find 
out  how  rural  residents  view  rural  and  urban  scenery  and  vice  versa.  To  do  this,  it  micht 
be  feasible  to  have  the  resnondents  assess  how  similar  they  feel  a  particular  landscape 
is  to  the  scene  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

51  Some  of  these  studies  are  discussed  bv  Stenhen  Kaplan.  "An  Informal  Model  for  the 
Prediction  of  Preference."  In  E.  H.  Zube  ;  J.  G.  Fnbos  and  K.O.  Brush  (Eds.)  "Landscape 
Assessment:  Values,  Perceptions  and  Resources"  (In  press.  1974). 

52  R.  N.  Shenard,  A.  K.  Romney  and  S.  B._Nerlove  (Eds.)  Multidimensional  "Scaling— 
Vol.  1,"  New  York  :  Seminar  Press,  1972. 
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mansions  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper,  are  related  to  the  overall 
measure  of  psychological  well-being  (Figure  1). 

The  dimensionalizatioi)  procedure  should  help  identify  those  vari- 
ables which  are  effective  as  descriptors  of  rural  environments  and  rural 
life-styles,  and  those  which  are  redundant.  The  results  of  the  dimen- 
sionalization  might  also  suggest  areas  for  further  study,  for  example, 
in  the  choice  of  new  data  sources  or  in  the  investigation  of  the  causal 
components  of  rural  well-being. 

CONCLUSION 

A  proposal  for  researching  rural  environments  has  been  outlined. 
The  major  goals  of  the  research  are  :  (1)  to  identify  some  of  the  salient 
physical  and  spatial  components  of  rural  settings,  and  to  do  this  by 
complementing  the  usual  measures  with  data  from  new  and  in  some 
eases  untested  sources;  (2)  to  identify  some  of  the  underlying  dimen- 
sions of  "rural  ways  of  life."  rural  attitudes,  rural  perceptions  and 
rural  preferences.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  research  is  to  develop 
some  intuitively  meaningful  and  useful  measures  of  "rurality,"  and  to 
learn  more  about  the  effects  of  rural  living  on  attitude  development  and 
the  structure  of  environmental  preferences:  (3)  to  identify  the  dimen- 
sions of  environmental  satisfaction  and  well-being  which  are  related  to 
rural  living.  The  purpose  here  is  to  illustrate  the  benefits  which  might 
result  from  living  in  rural  areas,  and  also  to  investigate  the  commonly 
held  image  of  the  "rural  way  of  life'-  as  one  which  is  supportive  and 
therapeutic. 

The  proposal  outlines  a  large  scale  study,  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller,  independent  projects.  The  first  exercise  would  necessarily  be 
an  open-ended  pilot  studv,  followed  by  a  study  of  rural-urban  land- 
scape perceptions,  and  then  possibly  an  im'estigation  of  particular 
items  such  as  the  establishment  of  trust  and  neighborliness  in  rural 
areas.  The  major  requirement  for  the  study  is  that  the  overall  design 
remains  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  feedback  from  critical  comment 
and  early  results.  Changes  in  the  concepts  and  methodologies  could  re- 
sult from  feedback  as  the  research  evolves.  The  study  is  largely  explo- 
ratory, and  as  such,  no  definitive  answers  are  expected.  The  results  may 
only  be  able  to  provide  answers  for  parts  of  the  study,  for  example,  by 
showing  how  effective  measures  of  rurality  can  be  assembled.  The  pro- 
posed research  and  the  methods  of  analysis  should  be  thought  of  more 
as  the  expression  of  an  attitude  towards  doing  scientific  research  than 
as  a  set  of  rigid  procedures.  In  this  way  the  proposal  recognizes,  as  one 
observer  has  commented,  that : 

In  general,  a  single  study  does  not  prove  or  disprove  anything,  and — 
one  of  the  most  important' outcomes  (of  the  research)  is  guidance  as  to 
how  to  come  closer  to  one's  objectives  the  next  time  around.  In  that 
sense,  the  research  in  any  area  that  is  not  yet  thoroughly  studied  is 
necessarily  exploratory. 


REVITALIZING  RURAL  CULTURES:  A  CASE  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RURAL  ETHNICITY 

(By  Burton  L.  Purrington,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Appalachian 
State  University,  Boone,  N.C. ) 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  as  our  nation  becomes  increasingly  ur- 
ban and  suburban,  traditional  rural  populations  are  dwindling  and 
rural  ways  of  life  disappearing.  In  recent  years,  concern  over  this 
trend  has  grown.  Much  of  this  concern  is  pure  nostalgia,  but  many 
serious  scholars  also  feel  that  the  decline  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  many 
rural  communities  and  small  farms  and  concomitant  urban  and  subur- 
ban expansion  pose  serious  threats  to  our  economic,  environmental, 
demographic,  and  psychological  well-being. 

There  are  three  major  points  I  wish  to  make  in  this  paper.  First,  the 
decline  of  rural  societies  and  cultures  is  maladaptive  for  not  only  rural 
people,  but  the  nation-state  as  well.  Second,  despite  the  dysfunctional 
nature  of  the  deterioration  of  rural  culture,  its  demise  is  currently 
being  hastened  by  direct  pressures  from  exploitive  business  interests, 
self-serving  governmental  agencies,  and  well-heeled  urban  immigrants 
and  by  indirect  pressures  from  generally  well-meaning  organizations 
and  institutions  trying  to  bring  rural  people  into  the  "mainstream"  of 
American  life.  And  third,  positive  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  pressures  for  disruptive  change  in  rural  cultures  and  to 
reinforce  the  processes  and  institutions  that  stabilize  and  maintain 
them. 
The  Nature  of  Rural  Culture  and  Cultures 

The  life-ways  of  rural  people  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  ethnic 
groups  to  which  thev  owe  their  origins.  Black  tenant  farmers  from 
the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  white  Appalachians,  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  third 
and  fourth  generation  Swedes  from  the  Midwest,  Pennsylvania  Amish, 
and  Southwestern  Chicanos  all  have  different  world  views  and  ac- 
cepted patterns  of  behavior.  Rural  cultures  also  vary  widely  both  be- 
tween and  within  themselves  in  terms  of  educational  and  economic 
status  and  degrees  of  "modernization."  Some  rural  societies  lean  to- 
ward the  fatalistic,  person-oriented,  change  resistant  traditional 
societies  described  by  Foster  (1962:44-57)  and  Rogers  (1962:59-70), 
while  others  are  more  "program'"  and  amenable  to  change. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  assume  that  there  is  a  single 
homogeneous  rural  culture.  Nevertheless,  a  W  important  traits  can 
be  said  to  characterize  rural  cultures  in  general.  One  o  the  most  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  is  a  seemingly  paradoxical  combination  ot  in- 

i  Helen  Lewis  (1970  :6)  suggests  that  the  fatally  and  ^gg^ff^SS^SR 

rural  cultures. 

(197) 
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dividual  ism  and  self-sufficiency  coupled  with  close  interpersonal  rela- 
tions and  a  strong  spirit  of  cooperation  especially  in  emergencies.' 

The  rural  person  who  has  not  been  extensively  accult united  gener- 
ally exhibits  a  broad  range  of  technical  skills  and  a  good  understand- 
ing of  his  natural  surroundings.  In  addition,  the  small,  generally  ho- 
mogeneous rural  society  lends  itself  to  an  ideology  which  is  sacred 
rather  than  secular,  i.e.,  one  in  which  an  individual  is  "part  of  a  social 
arrangement  where  there  are  certain  justified  assumptions  about  how 
people  will  deal  with  each  other"  (Lyford  1965  :129 :  cf.  Redfield  1947  : 
293).  On  the  basis  of  these  characteristics,  the  small  town  dweller  or 
farmer  can  be  distinguished  from  the  city  dweller  who  tends  to  be  far 
more  dependent  upon  the  goods  and  services  of  others,  yet  generally 
has  few  close  interpersonal  relationships. 

Most  rural  societies  can  be  characterized  as  ethnic  groups,  i.e..  people 
"who  share  a  sense  of  peoplehood  or  identity  with  one  another,  who 
feel  an  irrevocable  affinity  with  persons  who  have  common  roots  in  a 
meaningful  historical  tradition"  (Anderson  1974:234;  cf.  Gordon 
1962:  Chapter  2).  This  is  obviously  true  for  racially  distinct  groups 
with  long  historical  traditions,  notably  Indians  and  Southern  Blacks, 
but  it  is  also  true  for  Europeans  who  have  been  isolated  by  culture 
(Amish,  Mennonites)  or  geography  (Southern  Appalachians.3 
Cajuns).  In  addition,  despite  the  emphasis  on  "progress"  and  "devel- 
opment" in  most  small,  predominantly  white  communities,  many  of 
them  still  take  pride  in  their  history,  their  region,  their  community 
identity,  their  values,  and  their  general  rural-small  town  status. 

Functions  of  Rural  Communities  and  Life-ioays 

A  major  function  of  the  rural  setting  is  evident  in  the  recent  waves 
of  outmigration  from  the  cities  and  suburbs  to  the  country.  This  "back 
to  the  land"  movement  takes  one  of  two  major  forms:  (1)  those  who 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  hassles  or  urban  or  suburban  life  by  "get- 
ting away  from  it  all"  for  a  few  hours,  days,  or  weeks:  and  (2)  those 
who  essentially  sever  their  old  ties  and  adopt  a  rural  or  small  town  life 
style  in  an  appropriate  setting.  It  is  evident  in  either  form  that  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  our  population  places  a  high  value  on  the  rural 
setting.  In  part  this  phenomenon  owes  itself  to  America's  strong  anti- 
urban  bias,  a  legacy  of  our  still  recent  frontier  days,  but  many  people 
are  seeking  justified  relief  from  the  alienation  and  anomie  that  come 
with  the  depersonalization,  role  conflict,  overcrowding,  and  insecurity 
of  urban  life. 

We  can  see  other  functions  of  rural  cultures  by  looking  at  rural 
societies  as  ethnic  groups.  There  is  a  tendency  to  look  at  ethnic  groups, 
particularly  rural  ones,  as  narrow  parochial,  and  stultifying — which 
they  can  indeed  be.  But,  as  sociologist  Charles  Anderson  points  out 
(1974:236),  "to  other  persons,  the  ethnic  group  is  the  only  mileau 
within  which  he  can  relax,  be  comfortable,  and  open  up.  ...  To  such 
people,  the  ethnic  group  is  liberating  rather  than  restricting."  Ander- 

2  Depending  on  cultural  background,  close  Interpersonal  relations  can  be  delimited  by 
the  nuclear  family,  the  extended  family,  the  clan,  the  village,  the  tribe,  or  simply  a  group 
whosp  members  share  a  perception  of  alienation  and/or  exclusion  from  the  dominant 
society. 

3  David  Whisnant  (1073)  suggests  that  Appalachian  people  do  indeed  make  up  an  ethnic 
group,  but  one  in  which  the  members*  sens<>  of  identity  is  becoming  more  dependent  on 
regional   identity  and  shared  grievances  than  strictly  ethnic  identifications. 
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son  also  suggests  that  ethnic  groups  serve  a  stabilizing  function  for 
American  society  as  a  whole.  Although  ethnic  groups  can  serve  as 
points  of  prejudice,  discrimination,  and  conflict,  even  in  the  event  of 
complete  assimilation  of  such  groups,  political  and  economic  animos- 
ity and  conflict  would  still  be  with  us.  "Indeed,  ethnic  groups,  by  cross- 
cutting  social  classes,  have  served  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hardened 
political  and  economic  conflict  ...  To  the  extent  that  assimilation 
has  already  occurred,  we  are  perhaps  witnessing  a  commensurate 
degree  of  heightened  political  and  economic  conflict"  (Anderson  1974 : 
236). 

Michael  Novak  suggests  that  it  is  not  ethnic  consciousness  that  is 
illiberal,  divisive,  and  hostility-inducing.  "What  is  illiberal  is  ho- 
mogenization  enforced  in  the  name  of  liberalism.  What  is  divisive  is 
enforced  in  premature  unity,  especially  a  unity  in  which  some 
groups  are  granted  cultural  superiority  as  models  for  the  others.  What 
breeds  hostility  is  the  quite  repression  of  diversity  .  .  .  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  single  style  of  Americanism"  (Novak  1973:13).  Novak  also 
suggests  that  the  "new  ethnicity"  does  not  divide  group  against  group, 
but  instead  is  cross-cultural.  "The  stress  is  not  only  on  what  differen- 
tiates each  group  but  also  upon  the  similarities  of  structure  and 
process  in  which  all  are  involved"  (Novak  1973:15).  Unfortunately, 
Novak  underplays  the  potential  divisiveness  of  such  groups,  for  exam- 
ple, those  based  on  the  coalition  of  Polish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Slavic 
consciousness  into  "white  ethnic"  consciousness,  but  better  examples 
to  support  his  point  do  exist.  One  of  the  best  examples  comes  from 
Appalachia  with  the  rise  of  coalitions  of  Blacks,  Indians,  and  East 
Europeans  with  the  numerically  dominant  Scotch-Irish  in  opposition 
to  coal  and  power  companies,  land  developers,  and  exploitive  govern- 
ment agencies  (Whisnant  1973:125).  A  "rural  ethnicity"  uniting  In- 
dians, Blacks,  Chicanos,  and  Europeans  of  a  variety  of  religious  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  against  the  ongoing  processes  of  forced  centraliza- 
tion 4  and  urbanization  would  be  similarly  functional.5 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  us  to  think  of  the  potential  functions 
of  rural  ethnic  cultures  in  the  most  unlikely  possibility  of  future 
periods  of  social  and/or  economic  instability.  In  the  past  many  rural 
institutions,  particularly  the  close  personalistic  ties  of  family  and  com- 
munity, have  proven  to  be  highly  adaptive  in  such  situations.  As 
anthropologist  Charles  Hudson  (1973:144)  notes: 

If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all  in  Vietnam,  we  should  have  learned  that  a 
society  organized  around  kinship,  small  villages,  and  small  land  holdings  can 
be  almost  unimaginahly  tough  and  resilient  ...  If  we  should  face  such  a 
calamity  as  an  economic  depression,  ahd  if  the  kinship  system  of  the  i>eople 
of  Beech  Creek  Appalachian  Kentucky  and  other  rural  communities  has  been 
seriously  weakened,  then  the  rural-to-urban  migration  of  the  past  three  decades 
could  turn  out  to  have  been  more  socially  destructive  than  anyone  would  care 
to  imagine. 


4  Some  might  protest  that  a  trend  away  from  centralization  in  rural  America  would 
weaken  programs  vital  to  rural  well-being  such  as  land-use.  To  the  contrary,  it  Is  likely 
that  stronger  and  more  effective  land-use  policies  would  develop  with  a  heightened  sense 
of  rural  consciousness  and  its  emphasis  on  tics  to  the  land. 

5  Fears   that  a   "rural   ethnicity"   would  weaken   the  identity   of  the   various   ethnic  and 
cultural  groups  that  make  up  rural  society  are  probably  groundless.   The  emphac 
individualism  in  ideal   rural  culture  would  tend  to  foster  a   spirit  of  mutual  accei 

of  differences  while  the  struggle  against  a  common  adversary  would  unite  tin 
groups.  •* 
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Causes  of  Rural  Decline 

To  a  large  extent  the  attrition  of  rural  cultures  is  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  "lure  of  the  bright  lights,*'  which  draws  rural  people,  es- 
pecially the  young,  to  the  cities  in  search  of  educational,  psychological, 
and/or  material  benefits  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  in  flight  from 
provincialism,  unemployment,  poverty,  and  hunger  in  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  many  rural  people  are  being  lured,  pressured, 
or  literally  forced  out  of  their  communities  by  religious,  educational, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  some  of  which  sincerely  work  for 
what  they  perceive  as  the  best  interests  of  rural  people,  and  others  of 
which  are  purely  exploitive. 

The  situation  presently  facing  rural  American  societies  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  confrontation  between  mainstream,  predominantly  white, 
middle  and  upper-class  society  and  the  variety  of  rural  societies.  It 
is  one  in  which  a  physically,  economically,  and  numerically  dominant 
society  is  in  continuous  contact  with  a  subordinate  one,  a  situation 
which  generally  results  in  behavioral  changes  in  one  or  both  cultures — 
or  acculturation.  Acculturation  may  take  one  of  three  forms  (Barnett, 
et  al  1954)  :  fusion,  the  merging  of  two  or  more  cultures  to  form  a  new 
culture;  assimilation,  the  absorption  of  one  culture  (usually  subor- 
dinate) by  another;  and  stabilized  pluralism,  a  situation  in  which 
two  or  more  cultures  maintain  their  individual  integrity  and  identity 
despite  continuous  contact. 

Cultural  pluralism  can  also  be  broken  down  into  different  forms. 
Exclusion  is  one  form  in  which  subordinate  groups  are  allowed  little, 
if  any  participation  in  the  dominant  society.6  A  second  form  involves 
co-existence  between  two  autonomous,  essentially  self-sufficient  groups. 
Frequently  the  relationship  is  symbiotic.7  A  third  form  of  pluralism 
to  which  we  shall  refer  later  is  referred  to  by  anthropologist  Nancy 
Lurie  (1971 :438-19)  as  articulator?  and  is  exemplified  by  attempts  by 
several  contemporary  American  Indian  organizations  to  move  from 
a  marginal  to  a  productive  state  based  essentially  on  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  the  dominant  socio-economic  system  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  their  identity  and  resisting  assimilation. 

Most  culture  contact  situations  result  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
subordinate  culture.  Nearly  every  American  schoolchild.  for  example, 
internalizes  the  belief  that  America  is  a  melting  pot  into  which  mem- 
bers of  any  race,  nation,  or  culture  can  be  thrown  and  come  out  gen- 
eralized Americans  with  all  rights  and  privileges  appropriate  to  the 
status.  However,  the  persistence  and  continuous  expansion  of  low- 
income  ghettos,  barrios,  and  hillbilly  heavens  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  assimilative  process  cannot  deal  with  complete  effectiveness  with 
racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  differences.  As  a  result,  a  high  percentage 
of  individuals  from  incompletely  assimilated  groups  experience  cul- 
tural ambivalence — a  state  of  limbo  between  the  traditional  culture, 


B  Examples  of  exclusive  pluralism  include  slave  and  caste  systems  and  the  d*>  facto  nnd, 
until  recently,  de  jure  exclusion  of  American  Blacks  from  many  activities  of  the  dominant 
white    society. 

7  Examples  of  pluralistic  co-existence  include  the  svmhiotic  relationship  between  the 
nr.madio  Pygmy  hunters  of  the  Congo  and  neighboring  Bantu  farmers,  and  the  essentially 
mutuallv  exclusive  relationships  between  Pueblos  of  the  American  Southwest  and  neigh- 
boring White,  Mexican-American,  and  Indian  communities. 
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which  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  dominant  culture,  which  allows 
only  marginal  participation  for  most  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 
Cultural  ambivalence  is,  of  course,  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
incidence  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  broken  families,  poor  education, 
suicide,  and  crime  among  many  subordinate  but  incompletely  assimi- 
lated groups. 

Consistent  with  its  melting  pot  philosophy,  mainstream  American 
society  has  followed  a  policy  of  attempted  assimilation  with  most  mi- 
nority groups,  Blacks  being  until  recently  a  notable  exception.  The 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  most  government  anti-poverty  programs  have  been 
to  bring  the  urban  and  rural  "disadvantaged"  into  the  mainstream. 
On  an  official  level,  rural  people,  particularly  the  poor,  have  been 
viewed  in  terms  of  what  Charles  Valentine  (1968)  calls  a  "difference" 
or  "deficiency"  model.  The  prevalence  of  this  model  in  studies  and  pro- 
grams in  rural  Appalachia  (e.g.  Weller  1965)  is  pointed  out  by  Helen 
Lewis  who  shows  how  change  agents  from  mainstream  culture  tend 
to  see  Appalachian  poverty  as  due  to  the  local  culture's  "pathological" 
values  such  as  traditionalism,  fatalism,  and  an  inability  to  relate  to 
people  on  anything  but  a  personal  level.  It  is  generally  concluded,  then, 
that  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  Appalachia  is  to  educate  the 
people  and  bring  them  into  the  modern  world  (Lewis  1970:  4-6).  As 
a  result,  concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  break  down  the  physical 
and  cultural  isolation  of  mountain  communities,  and,  for  example,  as 
folklorist  and  Appalachian  native  Cratis  Williams  has  pointed  out, 
mountain  children  have,  until  very  recently,  been  taught  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  speech  and  their  cultural  heritage. 

Similar  approaches  have  been  followed  with  the  Indians  beginning 
in  the  19th  Century  when  it  was  assumed  that  by  moving  Indians  onto 
marginal  land  and  giving  them  hoes  and  seeds  they  would  quickly 
become  part  of  the  great  frontier  agrarian  population.  Deprecation 
of  the  Indians'  traditional  values  and  religious  beliefs  by  white  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  the  transportation  of  Indian  children  to  white- run 
boarding  schools  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes,  proscriptions 
against  use  of  traditional  language  and  dress  in  the  boarding  schools, 
and  the  Federal  policy  of  termination  of  reservations  have  all  been 
attempts  by  the  dominant  white  society  to  assimilate  Indians  and  the 
results  have  been  disastrous  (Deloria  1969) . 

In  addition  to  these  sometimes  well-meaning  attempts  at  assimila- 
tion, pressures  of  another  type  threaten  to  destroy  many  rural  cul- 
tures and  communities.  The  small  scale  rural  landholder  has  fre- 
quently been  the  victim  of  a  vicious  form  of  colonialism  perpetrated 
by  mining,  timber,  and  power  interests;  recreational  developers;  cor- 
porate farms;  and,  not  infrequently,  Federal  agencies.s  These  pres- 
sures sap  not  only  the  resources  of  the  land,  but  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple who  watch  helplessly  while  the  land  to  which  they  are  economic- 
ally and  psychologically  tied  is  wasted  and  devoured  and  their  lives 

8  Novak  (1971:239-40),  for  example,  cites  three  areas  of  governmental  policy  which 
have  propelled  rural  outmigration  :  1)  support  for  large  industrial  farms  over  smaller, 
less  efficient  farms:  2)  heavy  emphasis  on  highway  construction;  and  3)  welfare  policies 
which  favor  the  urban  poor  over  the  rural  poor. 
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are  disrupted.  Sometimes  their  virtual  enslavement  to  the  colonial 
society  leads  them  to  participation  in  the  destruction  of  their  own 
land.  Harry  Caudill  (1962)  has  called  the  Southern  Appalachians 
"the  last  unchallenged  stronghold  of  western  colonialism,"  and  in 
many  ways  much  of  the  rural  environment,  particularly  that  of  the 
Indians  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  is  used  as  a  colony  by  the  domi- 
nant industrial  society. 

talizing  Rural  Cultures 

How  then  do  we  stem  this  attach  on  rural  communities,  cultures  and 
people?  First,  as  Helen  Lewis  points  out  (1970:6),  we  must  abandon 
the  ethnocentric  notion  that  the  fault  for  rural  depopulation,  cultural 
breakdown,  and  poverty  is  primarily  that  of  the  rural  people  them- 
selves and  identify  the  real  culprits — the  greed  and  misdirected  good 
will  of  mainstream  society.  Second,  we  must  go  beyond  our  nostalgic 
admiration  of  handicrafts,  past  lifeways,  and  weather-beaten  barns  to 
recognize  that  today's  rural  cultures  serve  positive  functions  not  only 
for  their  practitioners,  but  for  the  nation-state  as  a  whole.  We  must 
identify  those  extremely  active  processes  with  their  frightening  inertia 
which  threaten  to  destroy  rural  cultures  and  environments,  and  they 
must  be  terminated  or  redirected.  And  finally,  we  must  identify  meth- 
ods by  which  rural  communities  and  cultures  can  be  maintained  and 
reinforced  and  put  them  into  action. 

The  struggle  must  be  carried  out  on  two  fronts.  First  the  active  de- 
struction of  the  countryside  must  be  halted.  It  is  essential  that  exploi- 
tive activities  such  as  strip  mining;  uncontrolled  recreational  develop- 
ment; condemnation  of  land  for  dams,  highways,  and  recreation  areas; 
and  the  expansion  of  corporate  farms  be  evaluated  and  judged  not  only 
in  terms  of  their  immediate  economic  and  energy-producing  benefits, 
but  in  terms  of  their  direct  impact  on  human  lives  and  their  long-term 
impact  on  stable  rural  cultures  and  the  nation-state  as  a  whole. 

Second,  we  must  reconsider  our  attempts  to  force  rural  people  into 
the  mainstream  of  society  in  the  light  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
and  undesirability  of  complete  assimilation  of  ethnic  minorities  and 
the  subsequent  cultural  ambivalence  and  its  attendant  pathologies. 
Would  it  not  be  far  healthier  for  American  society  as  a  whole  to  rein- 
force and  revitalize  rural  communities  so  that  as  self-sufficient  social 
units  they  can  articulate  with  our  urban  industrial  centers  rather  than 
become  major  contributors  to  their  crime,  dropout,  and  welfare  rolls? 
A  few  suggestions  for  stabilizing  rural  communities  and  at  least  par- 
tially stemming  the  flood  of  rapid,  disruptive  culture  change  include : 

1.  Our  education  systems  must  be  reevaluated.  Certainly  consoli- 
dated schools  are  more  efficient  on  paper  than  small,  scattered  com- 
munity schools  and  generally  offer  better  facilities,  but  at  what  cost 
do  we  reduce  the  number  of  high  school  football  captains,  class  presi- 
dents, homecoming  queens,  and  yearbook  editors  in  an  eastern  Ken- 
tucky County  from,  say,  five  to  one  each  ?  Are  we  not  simply  creating 
ever  larger  numbers  of  alientated,  non-participating  automations?  The 
open,  ungraded  classroom;  individualized  instruction;  and  teaching 
by  peers  were  common  activities  in  the  nearly  extinct  one-room  schools 
long  before  they  became  educational  "innovations." 
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2.  Pride  in  one's  history  is  an  essent  ial  component  in  el  linic  and  per 
sonal  identity.  Instead  of  deprecating  the  histories  and  traditional  cul- 
tures of  rural  people,  schools  should  develop  programs  which  revive 
traditional  skills  and  foster  pride. 

3.  Funds  for  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  and  natural  area- 
should  be  made  available  to  communities. 

4.  Traditional  gathering  places  in  rural  communities  such  as  gen- 
eral stores,  post  offices,  and  even  churches  are  being  replaced  by  central- 
ized facilities  in  "regional  growth  centers'-  and  community  identity  is 
understandably  declining.  This  trend  could  be  reversed  with  subsidies 
to  community  enterprises  and  reduced  emphasis  on  centralization  and 
the  growth  center  concept. 

5.  Jim  Branscome  of  the  Highlander  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter states  (1973)  that  "if  Appalachia  is  to  survive,  land  reform  is  a 
must,"  and  suggests  that  "the  giant  holdings  of  the  corporations 
should  be  federalized  and  homesteaded  .  .  ."  Similar  demands  have 
been  made  by  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  past  few  years.  While  such 
demands  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  unrealistic,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  Indians  and  Southern  Mountaineers  were  swindled  and  robbed 
of  much  of  their  land  in  the  first  place.  Suggestions  that  crimes  of  the 
past  such  as  these  are  subject  to  statutes  of  limitations  are  simply  an- 
other way  of  using  "white  man's  law"  to  crush  the  aspirations  of 
minority  peoples ;  in  short,  a  continuation  of  the  colonialist  approach. 

Even  if  the  pressures  for  rural  out-migration  were  eliminated  and 
the  institutions  that  support  rural  culture  stabilized,  the  frequently 
precarious  rural  economy  would  have  to  be  considered.  Some  rural 
communities  can  be  made  at  least  partially  self-sufficient.  The  reduc- 
tion of  many  limitations  on  hunting  and  fishing  by  Indians  on  some 
of  the  reservations;  the  support  of  local  industries  and  service  facili- 
ties by  such  groups  as  the  Council  on  Religion  in  Appalachia  and  the 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains;  education  in  gardening,  sew- 
ing, and  other  self-supporting  activities  by  agriculture  extension  agen- 
cies and  4— H  clubs ;  and,  most  important,  the  indigenous  development 
of  community  self-help  projects  such  as  health  care  clinics,  food  and 
land  co-ops,  and  welfare  and  health  rights  organizations  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  financial  and  legal  support  for  the  small 
family  farm  and  judicious  dispersal  of  industry  and  services  into 
small  communities  are  essential.  If  rural  communities  are  to  articulate 
with  the  dominant  society  as  at  least  partially  self-sufficient  units 
rather  than  be  incompletely  assimilated  into  it  or,  worse  yet,  remain 
colonies,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  their  high  extra-economic  value 
and  a  commitment  by  the  dominant  society  to  their  survival. 
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PROTECTING  THE  RURAL  ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

(By  David  Brower,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.) 


The  problem  addressed  by  the  papers  that  make  up  this  section  is  the 
same  dilemma  that  faces  many,  if  not  all,  areas  of  natural  beauty  and 
distinction :  the  beauty  or  distinctiveness  of  the  area  attracts  visitors  as 
well  as  commercial  development  to  serve  and/or  exploit  those  visitors 
until  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  develop- 
ment destroys  the  features  that  attracted  the  visitors  in  the  first  place. 
Put  more  simply :  the  value  of  rural  areas  lies  in  their  ruralness.  If 
there  isn't  a  place  to  "get  away  to"  that  is  sufficiently  different  from 
where  people  want  to  "get  away  from"  they  will  stay  where  they  are. 
But  to  deny  access  to  these  areas  is  to  deny  to  non-residents  a  diversity 
that  many  hold  to  be  a  crucial,  and  to  the  areas  themselves  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  economic  well  being. 

These  papers  approach  this  dilemma  from  several  different  perspec- 
tives. Granville  B.  Liles  discusses  efforts  of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  manage  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  Parkway  rather  than  detract  from  it.  This  is  perhaps  a 
classic  example  of  the  dilemma.  The  Federal  government  acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service  recognized  many  years  ago  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  In  an  effort  to  let  larger 
numbers  of  people  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the  area  the  Parkway  and 
campgrounds  were  built.  The  Parkway  has  attracted  commercial  de- 
velopment to  "serve"  the  travelers  and  the  Parkway.  In  some  places 
the  development  has  become  so  intense  that  the  beauty  that  the  Park- 
way was  designed  to  make  available  has  been  destroyed.  The  Liles  pa- 
per is  not  published  in  this  volume. 

Another  paper  describes  the  effort  of  a  county  in  Virginia  to  deal 
with  this  phenomenon.  A  planning  program  was  designed  to  identify 
the  areas  of  particular  importance  to  the  Parkway  but  does  not  deal 
with  implementation  of  the  plan  once  prepared.  White's  paper  how- 
ever, does  this  very  nicely.  He  suggests  a  method  of  regulating  "visual 
environmental  aesthetics"  by  using  photographs  rather  than  words  as 
statements  of  policy.  He  argues  that  since  there  is  sufficient  agreement 
about  what  ought  to  be  preserved  a  series  of  photographs  can  be  used 
as  statements  of  what  is  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  decision  makers  can 
simply  look  at  the  series  of  pictures,  compare  them  to  the  factual  sit  na- 
tion and  make  a  conclusion."  A  response  by  Dallas  Miner  follows 
White's  paper. 

A  paper  authored  by  William  G.  Adams  and  T.  el.  Kubiak  and  en- 
titled "The  Surface  Mine  Pollution  Abodement-Land  Use  Impact  In- 
vestigation: A  Federally  Sponsored  Study  Into  Alternative  Land 
Uses,"  was  read  but  is  not  published  herewith. 
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AN    ENVIRONMENTAL   APPROACH  TO   LAND-USE 
PLANNING    FOR   RURAL  COUNTIES 

(By  Gary  E.  Day.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 

Blacksburg,  Va.) 


Introduction" 


The  question  of  why  uLand-Use  Planning"  should  be  the  central 
focus  for  planning  for  rural  counties  is  important.  Their  problems 
are  broad  and  numerous;  health  services,  education,  jobs,  etc.  I  see 
land-use  as  being  central  to  planning  in  that  nearly  all  functional 
planning  will  have  some  physical  facility  or  services  network  that  must 
be  related  to  a  land-use  decision.  In  rural  areas  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
planning  as  an  interactive  planning  pre  jess  with  mutual  learning. 
Land  has  great  "value"  in  that  it  is  very  visible  and  tangible,  and, 
therefore,  easier  to  relate  to  planning  in  concept  than  possibly  social 
theory  or  economic  theory.  It  permits  the  rural  resident  to  contribute 
to  the  developing  process  since  his  knowledge  of  land  and  its  history 
is  very  much  a  part  of  him ;  it  is  something  he  "knows." 

In  terms  of  a  planning  approach  I  would  propose  that  environmen- 
tal assessment  be  the  appropriate  introduction  for  citizens  and  plan- 
ners to  the  land-use  planning,  and  will  serve  as  the  focus  for  future 
issues  of  development  and  related  social,  economical,  and  political 
issues.  The  flow  is  two  ways  in  that  feedback  from  the  issues  mold  the 
land-use  decisions.  It  can  also  provide  a  perspective  to  identify  the 
appropriate  level  of  government  involvement  in  the  process. 

Kevin  Lynch  in  writing  on  Gay  Head,  Massachusetts,  makes  these 
observations  about  rural  places : 

A  small  village  on  ]Niartha"s  Vineyard  which  expands  from  a  local 
population  of  118  to  a  summer  resort  population  of  1.000. 

Gay  Head's  attitude  toward  regulation  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but 
widespread  in  rural  towns  suddenly  threatened  by  development.  This 
attitude  follows  from  the  nature  and  history  of  such  places. 

First,  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  move  to  or  remain  in  rural 
communities  often  have  done  so  in  part  because  of  their  attitude  toward 
government  and  regulation.  A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  rural  living  is  the  relative  freedom  to  act  without  constantly 
encountering  government  licenses  and  rules  and  procedures  and  pro- 
hibitions to  which  urbanites  have  become  inured.  Adoption  of  any 
zoning  entails  for  rural  people  a  reluctant  surrender  of  a  part  of  that 
freedom. 

Second,  hesitanrv  over  conventional  zoning  stems  from  resident 
knowledge  of  the  town's  terrain  which,  by  urban  standards,  is  awe- 
some. Ownership  patterns  and  history,  income  and  use,  soil  qualities, 
wildlife  habitats,  drainage  patterns  and  vegetation  are  known  with  an 
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intimacy  which  causes  distrust  of  any  scheme  which,  like  zoning,  lumps 
together  for  similar  treatment  areas  known  to  be  different,  or  which 
arbitrarily  divides,  for  geometric  convenience,  areas  known  to  share 
many  attributes. 

Third,  such  towns  characteristically  have  a  low  level  of  land  use 
p recommitment.  They  are  early  in  their  developmental  history.  There 
isn't  much  existing  land  development  to  set  the  pattern  for  future  land 
development.  Common!}7,  there  is  little  investment  in  service  systems; 
paved  roads,  water  or  sewage.  This  makes  the  initial  division  of  the 
town  into  zones  appear  even  more  arbitrary.  A  new  boundary  line 
would  be  taken  as  a  visible,  personal  affront,  by  land  owners  on  at  least 
one  side  of  it. 

Fourth,  the  only  serious  plan-making  in  such  towns  usually  focuses 
on  implementation,  normally  zoning.  There  is  little  patience  for  ab- 
stractions like  long-range  future  land  use  plans,  a  perspective  profes- 
sional planners  are  now  catching  up  with.  In  these  towns,  zoning  nor- 
mally precedes  formal  plan-making  at  least  by  two  years,  often  by 
decades. 

Fifth,  personalities  have  enormous  importance.  "Judging  each  case 
on  its  merits"  is  the  favored  system  of  administration,  leading  to  a 
preference  for  laws  which  can  be  used  selectively,  which  constitute  no 
barrier  to  known  people  doing  things  to  be  good,  but  yet  are  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  unkown  outsiders  doing  things  presumed  to 
be  damaging.  Any  law,  no  matter  how  clear,  will  to  a  degree  be  ad- 
ministered in  this  way. 

FLOYD    COUNTY,   VA. 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  National  Parh  Service 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  a  document  drafted  in  1972,  has  out- 
lined the  problem  of  land  use  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The 
problems  are  not  new  to  the  people  of  Floyd  County ;  they  have  never 
quite  been  satisfied  with  the  federal  government's  treatment  of  land- 
use  problems  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  region. 

As  the  report  implies,  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  state,  but  there 
was  great  confusion  at  the  time  as  to  the  intent  of  the  highway  usage. 
Some  farmers  (stones  go)  thought  it  was  to  be  a  major  "produce  to 
market"  highway,  but  commercial  vehicles  are  restricted  on  this  scenic 
highway.  The  Parkway's  two  main  approaches  to  land  controls  have 
been  fee  title  acquisition  and  scenic  easements.  Past  experience  witli 
easements  have  made  farmers  wary  of  any  new  negotiations  with  the 
Park  Service.  Fee  acquisition  is  now  too  costly,  and  eminent  domain 
politically  and  le<rallv  doubtful. 

The  most  recent  method  developed  by  the  Parkway  has  boon  to  rec- 
ommend zoning  to  the  counties  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The 
nature  and  intent  of  this  zoning  is  demonstrated  in  Article  2.  Park- 
way, Limited,  District  A-3,  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance : 

This  district  covers  the  portions  of  the  county  adjacent  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  of  2500'  from  the  centerline  or  a  total  of  5000'  (or  as 
shown  on  zoning  map)  on  both  sides  which  are  occupied  bv  various 
open  uses,  such  as  forests,  parks,  lakes  or  mountains.  This  district  is 
establish  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  existing  and  future  farming 
operation  and  existing  agricultural  practices  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
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Parkway,  preserving  the  natural   farm  scene  throughout  the  entire 

length  of  the  Parkway,  further  assisting  in  the  conservation  of  water 
and  other  natural  resources,  reducing  soil  erosion,  protecting  water- 
sheds and  reducing  hazards  from  flood  and  fire.  Uses  not  consistent 
with  the  existing  character  of  this  district  are  not  permitted. 

The  document  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  renegotiation  of  easements.  It  places  its  emphasis  on  "greenbelt 
zoning.  The  Parkway  made  presentations  of  their  proposed  zoning 
to  the  rural  counties.  Floyd  and  adjacent  Carrol]  county  were  strongly 
and  verbally  opposed  to  the  zoning  measures.  (Rumors  have  it  that  in 
Carrol]  County  the  threat  of  violence  existed.) 

Lee  Alexander,  Regional-Local  Planner  for  Floyd  County,  con- 
tacted the  faculty  of  the  Landscape  Architecture  Program  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State1  University.  A  research  proposal  was 
written  to  prepare  an  environmental  assessment  of  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way in  Floyd  County,  with  funding  by  the  federal  government.  In 
addition  to  the  esthetic  value  and  visual  qualities  of  the  Parkway,  the 
planning  district  asked  that  problems  from  increasing  development 
pressure  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  the  research.  Also,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  our  research  team  that  a  successful  reception  to 
this  approach  might  be  the  basis  for  future  county  wide  land-use 
planning. 

Research  methodology 

The  framework  for  the  study  was  to  use  McHarg's  approach  of 
overlays  of  several  maps  indicating  different  components  of  the  study. 
The  components  were  visual  analysis,  environmental  analysis,  and 
development  potential. 

Visual  a i mly sis. — A  review  was  made  of  six  studies  used  in  assessing 
widely  different  landscapes.  The  Parkway  was  also  "driven"  by  mem- 
bers of  the  design  team  and  visual  observation  and  mapping  performed. 
Some  800  slides  were  taken,  400  of  landscape  and  the  Parkway  (road- 
way, overlooks,  mile  posts,  and  various  views)  and  400  of  architectural 
features.  The  architectural  features  were  classified  by  visually  suitable 
and  indigenous  features  (wood  barns,  fences,  homes,  and  historic  fea- 
tures) and  obtrusive  elements  (metal  barns  with  high  croma  colors, 
poorly  sited  home  development).  These  slides  aided  in  our  analysis  and 
understanding  of  the  region  and  became  a  slide  show  introduction  for 
our  community  presentation. 

The  review  of  previous  studies  when  compared  to  the  actual  site 
and  conditions,  lead  us  to  simplify  the  visual  analysis  so  that  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  local  understanding. 

Six  basic  view  types  were  mapped  for  land  along  the  Parkway.  These 
included: 

1.  Corridors  or  enclosed  landscape.  This  type  of  landscape  encom- 
passes the  majority  of  the  study  area  along  the  Park^vay.  In  this  land- 
scape the  roadway  is  completely  enclosed  with  vegetation  or  landform, 
or  both.  It  allows  no  visual  penetration  from  the  Parkway. 

2.  Corridor  with  openings  or  semi-enclosed  landscape.  This  land- 
scape is  similar  to  the  preceding  one.  only  it  presents  the  viewer  with 
an  occasional  opening  in  the  barrier,  such  as  a  dip  in  constraining 
topography  or  break  in  tree  lines. 
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3.  Intermediate  view  landscape.  This  landscape  is  one  when-  the 
middleground  predominates,  providing  the  focus  of  the  riewer's  at- 
tention on  a  subject  away  from  the  road.  An  element  of  enclosure  or 
foreground  may  be  present  in  this  classification  as  well. 

4.  Intermediate   view    landscape   with    limited   distant    new.   ] 
landscape  consists  of  an  intermediate  length  view,  with  ai  ional 
or  brief  distant  view  past  the  middleground. 

5.  Distant  view  landscape.  This  landscape  is  comparable  to  Lit!' 
panoramic  landscape,  where  the  observer  i-  in  a  superior  position  with 
a  distant  view  of  several  miles. 

6.  Distant  view  landscape  with  distinct  foreground  the  middle- 
ground.  This  landscape  type  is  a  combination  of  all  of  the  above  land- 
scape types,  with  distinct  visual  element-  in  the  foreground  the 
middleground. 

Aerial  photographs  were  used  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  criti- 
cal areas;  to  determine  tree  lines  and  vegetation  enclosure. 

A  computer  program  was  also  developed  to  test  maximum  view  from 
the  Parkway.  By  griddingthe  study  area  into  a  4  hectare  grids  or  cells 
(approximately  ten  acres  of  660'  on  a  side)  ;  elevation  of  these  cells 
was  determined,  and  vegetation  height  and  characteristics  are  deter- 
mined. This  information  was  placed  in  the  computer  and  the  com- 
puter "drove"  down  the  Parkway.  The  program  would  derive  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  given  cell  could  be  "seen"  from  the  Parkway,  and  those 
cells  that  could  not  be  seen.  This  verified  and  supplemented  previous 
site  observation  and  aerial  photography. 

From  this  information  a  map  was  derived  displaying  the  basic  views 
along  the  Parkway  and  the  results  of  the  computer  view  program,  in  a 
form  suitable  for  public  review  and  presentation. 

Environmental  analysis 

This  was  much  less  complex  than  the  previous  visual  analysis.  Data 
in  a  computer  format  was  available  from  a  study  previously  done  by 
the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University  (conducted  by  Dr.  Leonard  Simutis 
and  Professor  Benjamin  Johnson),  for  the  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany. The  data  on  critical  environmental  areas  were  "recalled"  from 
the  computer  in  a  format  that  was  already  compatible  with  the  views 
program. 

This  information  was  mapped  in  form  just  as  the  visual  analysis 
component  had  been. 

Development  potential 

Again  similar  to  the  environmental  analysis  data,  information  was 
available  in  the  grid  format  and  retrievable  for  use  in  this  study.  Areas 
of  potential  development  were  derived  from  criteria  of  soil  suitability. 
slope,  accessibility  and  others.  It  was  in  fact  this  computer  capability 
and  information  base  that  initiated  the  planning  district  in  contacting 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

The  areas  of  development  potential  were  mapped  as  before,  suitable 
for  public  display. 

Priorities:  Constraint*  and  potentials 

The  three  component  maps  were  overlaid  to  develop  an  "synthesis" 
map  of  priorities.  We  utilized  the  "stop-light"  system  to  graphically 
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display  those  areas ;  red  for  high  priority,  yellow  for  moderate  priority, 
and  green  for  low  priority.  This  system  of  colors  is  readily  understood 
by  public  audiences. 

High  priority  areas  were  these  that  showed  an  overlap  of  develop- 
able areas  with  both  critical  visual  and  environmental  area?.  Moderate 
priority  areas  were  the  overlay  of  developable  land  and  either  signifi- 
cant Visual  areas  or  critical  environmental  areas.  Low  priority  areas 
were  those  with  development  potential  independent  of  visual  or  en- 
vironmental impacts.  Areas  with  no  development  potential  were  not 
mapped. 

Public  presentation  and  discussion 

After  review  by  staff  members  of  the  Fourth  Planning  District,  a 
presentation  was  made  to  the  Floyd  County  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  program  began  with  a  slide  show  of  the  Parkway  and  the  region 
with  banjo  and  guitar  music  background  of  "soft"  bluegrass.  Presenta- 
tion of  the  research  methodology  and  the  three  component  maps  fol- 
lowed. The  priorities  map  was  then  presented  and  discussed. 

The  discussion  of  means  of  land  control  (see  Appendix  D)  was 
given  next  and  related  to  the  overall  findings  as  presented  in  priorities 
map.  Potentials  for  land  guidance  were  cited  as  follows: 

Considerations  in  priority  areas. — Those  areas  of  high  priority  are 
likely  to  be  critical  for  preservation,  possibly  the  county  should  recom- 
mend to  the  National  Park  Service  an  acquisition,  easements,  and  tax 
incentives  be  concentrated  in  these  areas. 

Those  areas  of  moderate  priorities  should  involve  use  of  site  per- 
formance criteria  to  insure  minimal  visual  or  environmental  impact, 
yet  encourage  compatible  development. 

Low  priority  areas  should  permit  and  encourage  development  that 
will  help  the  overall  county  economic  development,  possibly  second 
homes,  motels  and  cabins,  highway  commercial. 

The  priority  areas  relate  well  to  a  site  design  performance  stand- 
ards. It  was  emphasized  that  citizens  should  determine  the  actual 
means  or  criteria  to  be  used  for  guidance  of  land  use  within  the  prior- 
ity areas. 

Consideration  in  view  type  categories. — The  arbitrariness  of  the 
5000'  zoning  line  was  -attacked  by  recognizing  that  the  basic  view 
types  allow  an  additional  flexibility  for  land  use  and  building  char- 
acter. Those  buildings  adjacent  to  the  Parkway  (within  the  X.P.S. 
2500'  zone)  but  screened  by  an  enclosed  or  semi-enclosed  Parkway 
corridor  could  have  relaxed  requirements.  Possibly  a  farmer  could  put 
a  metal  barn  or  outbuilding  of  a  natural  low  key  color,  and  an  agree- 
ment or  easement  was  signed  to  guarantee  the  presence  and  mainte- 
nance of  vegetation  screen. 

Buildings  in  intermediate  or  distant  views  can  have  reduced  require- 
ments, not  requiring  wood  construction.  Again  if  the  color  is  not  ob- 
trusive and  landscape  screen  is  provided  to  "soften"  the  structure's 
visual  impact. 

However,  buildings  in  views  with  distinct  foregrounds  should  have 
requirements  for  building  materials  that  are  compatible  with  historic 
and  scenic  character  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  In  these  particular 
cases  the  N.P.S.  should  provide  low  interest  loans  to  encourage  the 
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repair  and  upkeep  of  existing  scenic  structures.  New  structures  de- 
signed to  meet  Parkway  esthetic  requirements,  should  be  partially 
funded  by  the  N.P.S.  or  at  least  the  differential  in  costs  to  meet  those 
requirements. 

This  area  of  consideration  can  be  developed  as  guidance  through 
architectural  performance  standards. 

Public  reaction  and  acceptance 

The  advantage  of  "stop-light"  system  is  the  ease  of  understanding 
it.  At  final  stage  of  the  meeting,  the  public  was  invited  to  review  the 
maps.  They  would  check  for  known  properties  or  land  areas,  and  in 
effect  check  the  accuracy  of  work  and  analysis  against  their  own 
"knowledge  of  the  land."  In  several  instances  we  received  immediate 
verification  of  our  findings  (approximate  remarks)  : 
"That  land  has  always  been  too  wet  to  farm." 
"Yeh,  those  buildings  are  hid  from  the  Parkway." 
General  responses  were : 

"I  think  for  the  first  time,  we  have  more  information  on  the 
Parkway,  than  the  Parkway  does." 

"Why  don't  you  take  this  and  show  it  to  the  Parkway  people 
in  Asheville."  (An  idea  we  wanted  to  suggest,  but  they  brought 
it  up  first). 

"We  should  do  this  for  the  entire  county."  (Just  what  we  had 
hoped  would  be  the  impact  of  the  clarity  of  the  approach). 
Since  the  meeting  (held  in  October  1974)  we  have  received  addi- 
tional feedback  through  Lee  Alexander.  Recommendations  have  been 
for  consideration  of  fees  paid  to  local  farmers  from  the  Parkway  for 
repairs  and  upkeep  of  structures,  tax  incentives,  federal  loans  and 
programs. 

I  feel  that  success  of  this  approach  and  the  possible  development  of 
this  approach  is  related  to  how  well  it  meshes  with  Kevin  Lynch's  dis- 
cussion of  rural  attitudes. 

1.  It  provides  a  flexibility  that  allows  for  more  "judging  each  case 
as  it  merits"  and  is  more  consistent  with  rural  attitudes  on  govern- 
ment and  regulations. 

2.  The  method  allows  the  local  citizen  to  test  the  planner's  knowl- 
edge of  the  land.  The  priority  system  does  not  lump  land  use  into 
rather  arbitrary  zones  and  districts  as  conventional  zoning  or  the 

Parkway's  proposal.  It  also  permits  input  on  their  part  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  into  the  priority  system. 

3.  It  does  not  depend  on  existing  land  use  as  a  necessary  precondi- 
tion for  future  use  consideration.  The  future  land-use  decisions  can  be 
made  within  this  framework  of  priority  areas. 

4.  It  deals  with  a  present  focus  rather  than  long  range  future.  It 
does  permit  the  discussion  of  future  issues ;  as  to  how  a  priority  area 
as  shown  should  be  used,  but  from  a  clearer  sense  of  an  understandable 
present.  I  feel  that  it  begins  to  shorten  the  "distance"  between  plan- 
ning and  implementation,  and  between  goals  and  actions. 

Further  development  of  the  means  into  strategic  and  mixes  of 
means  for  land  use  guidance  will  be  undertaken  after  the  design  team 
meets  with  Parkway  officials  in  December,  and  then  again  review  them 
with  the  local  county  officials. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

I  feel  that  the  environment  assessment  forms  a  sound  mechanism  for 
approaching  land  use  planning  in  rural  areas.  It  provides  a  basis  for 
citizen  input  into  the  planning  process  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 

with  local  knowledge  of  the  area  and  their  present  understanding  of 
planning.  This  permits  for  education  and  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the  planner  in  a  mutual  learning  situation. 

The  approach  is  consistent  with  rural  attitudes  and  begins  the  plan- 
ning process  at  a  level  that  permits  development  as  their  need  for  plan- 
ning is  further  recognized. 

There  are  difficulties  in  this  approach  to  planning  for  rural  areas. 

(1)  It  requires  planners  or  a  planning  team  with  a  broad  environ- 
mental  land-use  background. 

(-2)  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  study,  and  many  others  require  a 
computer  program  to  aid  in  the  analysis  process. 

(3)  The  environmental  assessment  requires  a  data  base  of  sufficient 
depth  and  breadth,  in  order  to  base  decisions  on  the  computer  models 
or  other  derivative  mapping. 

(4)  Local  ability  to  maintain  and  monitor  changes  in  the  program 

imply  a  continual  input  and  feedback  from  the  model  and  data  base. 

This  implies  a  continuing  program  of  consulting  or  other  mechanisms. 

(5)  Costs  of  such  an  effort  by  an  individual  rural  area  are  often 

prohibitive. 

Recommendation  for  development  of  the  approach 

I  have  categorized  these  recommendations  into  three  broad  areas. 
Within  these  areas  I  have  identified  several  potentials  that  need  fur- 
ther research  in  order  to  expand  this  approach  into  a  workable  model 
as  indicated  below.  These  will  be  expanded  in  a  major  paper. 

Inventory  needs. — Basic  environmental  data  needs  to  be  gathered  at 
a  scale  and  to  the  detail  necessary  for  land  use  decisions.  Several  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  have  the  framework  for  these  investigations  for 
data,  but  are  not  directed  or  funded  to  perform  such  work.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (federal)  has  data  that  can  be  translated  to  meet 
these  needs.  State  Geologic  departments  have  traditionally  located 
mineral  resources  but  not  developed  data  at  a  scale  compatible  for 
many  land  use  decisionst 

^  The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-419),  Title  V, 
Section  502,  authorizes  Rural  Development  Extension  Programs  con- 
sisting of  "the  collection,  interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  useful 
information  and  knowledge  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  use  and 
practical  application  of  this  information.  These  programs  may  include 
feasibilitv  studies  arid  planning  assistance." 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-90,  as 
amended  on  October  25,  1973)  has,  as  the  second  major  step  in  its  plan 
formulation  process,  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of  resource  capa- 
bilities. These  two  acts  may  provide  funding  and  sources  for  this  physi- 
cal and  environmental  inventory  data  base. 

Decision  making  capability  in  local  governments. — The  Planning 
Advisory  Service  in  a  report  "Toward  a  More  Effective  Land-Use 
Guidance  System,'*  identifies  the  lack  of  local  government  to  provide 
the  level  of  competence  for  land  use  control.  Robert  Cassidy  writing  in 
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"America  Outside  the  Cities  and  Suburbs,"  identifies  the  "lack  of  lead- 
ership" as  a  problem  in  rural  America. 

Florida,  following  the  enactment  of  Environmental  Land  and  Water 
Management  Act  of  1972,  developed  and  used  several  mechanisms  to 
improve  local  decision  making  capability.  A  series  of  workshops 
around  the  state  educate  local  and  regional  officials,  train  local  admin- 
istrators, assist  the  state  in  defining  local /regional  procedures,  and  de- 
velop continuing  programs  of  state  assistance  for  local  administrators. 

Several  possible  mechanisms  are  State  Departments  of  Planning  and 
Community  Affairs,  and  Substate  Regional  Planning  Districts.  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina  have  developed  programs  where  planners 
with  the  state  agency  are  "contracted"  to  local  government  units  for  a 
particular  project  or  time  period.  These  are  potential  mechanisms  for 
improving  local  capability  to  use  the  data  base  for  decision  making. 

Definition  of  appropriate  roles. — The  problems  I  see  related  to  land- 
use  planning  in  general,  and  in  rural  areas  as  well,  is  where  the  focus 
of  land-use  problems  should  be.  Are  they  truly  local  problems  to  be 
solved  by  local  means  ? 

The  possible  National  Land  Use  Bill  should  better  define  the  appro- 
priate roles  for  all  levels  of  government,  federal,  state  and  regional/ 
local.  Possible  the  federal  and  state  governments  should  establish  the 
guidelines  for  policy  and  provide  the  inventory  base  to  assist  regional 
and  local  governments  in  decision  making.  A  concept  of  "thresholds" 
is  needed  that  will  determine  which  level  of  government  is  appropriate 
for  which  activity  or  scale,  or  location.  This  is  a  sort  of  "triggering 
mechanism"  that  will  involve  the  net  "higher"  level  of  government  in 
the  decision  making  process  or  that  will  establish  a  different  set  of 
standards  and  criteria  for  land  use  planning  for  a  local  scale  with  a 
large  input. 

The  resulting  framework,  no  matter  how  sophisticated,  will  have  to 
take  into  account  local  attitudes.  I  believe  that  an  environmental  ap- 
proach to  land-use  planning  is  a  sound  beginning  for  planning  in  rural 
counties. 
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VISUAL   ENVIRONMENTAL  AESTHETICS   IX  RURAL 
AREAS:  NEW   PRIORITIES  FOR  LAND  USE   PLANNING 

(By  W.  P.  Dinsmoor  White.  Piedmont  Environmental  Council,  Warrenton,  Va.) 


Rural  areas  in  America  face  problems  which  are  unprecedented  in 
their  scope  and  their  demand  for  new  techniques  of  analysis  and  imple- 
mentation. At  the  root  of  these  problems  lies  the  belief  which  is  as  old 
as  the  nation  itself :  the  freedom  to  dispose  of  or  develop  property  as 
its  individual  owner  wishes. 

This  belief  is  given  strength  through  several  basic  current  phe- 
nomena. First,  planning-oriented  controls  over  the  use  or  development 
of  land  are  largely  absent  in  rural  areas,  at  least  at  a  level  which  works 
toward  wise  and  rational  arrangements  of  use  patterns.  Second,  land 
values  and  prices,  as  well  as  property  taxes,  of  rural  land  renders  it 
more  attractive  for  easy  profits  in  an  era  when  development  is  prac- 
tically the  only  way  to  realize  the  fullest  and  "least-risk"  return  on 
major  investment.  Third,  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  persons  holding 
large  tracts  of  land  in  rural  areas  have  seen  the  per-acre  market  value 
of  their  land  rise  from  less  than  $100  to  amounts  frequently  exceeding 
$3000  not  far  from  the  major  metropolitan  areas.  Fourth,  improved 
communications  through  highway  accessibility,  personal  mobility,  and 
telecommunications  have  reduced  our  dependency  on  center  city  living 
and  business  locations,  and  encourage  the  move  of  both  to  the  country. 
Last,  where  rural  living  and  land  costs  have  risen,  they  are  still  enor- 
mously competitive  with  comparable  costs  in  urbanized  areas,  and 
particularly  with  center  city  costs.  These  five  circumstances  are  the 
heart  of  the  "move  to  the  country"  and  the  corresponding  pressures  on 
rural  area  lands. 

Emotionally  speaking,  our  agrarian  and  wilderness  assets  are  too 
precious  to  allow  "land-grab"  tactics  to  prevail  over  sound  land  use 
practices.  But  how  does  land  use  planning  prevent  a  farmer  from  giv- 
ing up  his  long  tenure  and  activity  ?  How  can  planning  prevent  an  in- 
dividual from  cashing  in  on  the  high  market  value  of  land  for  life- 
long personal  financial  security?  Or,  more  importantly,  how  can  plan- 
ning itself,  too  long  geared  to  problems  of  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment, shift  its  anaytical  focus  to  land-oriented  problems  of  rural  area 
exploitation?  Perhaps,  at  the  end  of  this  conference,  we  will  have  some 
ideas  and  new  approaches  to  focus  on. 

In  any  case,  the  subject  I  wish  to  deal  with  here  is  broadly  that  of 
establishing  priorities  for  designating  uses  of  rural  lands.  One  question 
I  hope  to  answer  is  that  of  how  we  may  make  visual  inventories  of 
characteristics  of  rural  land  a  more  powerful  tool  in  establishing  a 
coherent  balance  between  growth  or  development  areas  and  preserva- 
tion areas.  The  concept  of  Rural  Aesthetics  lies  at  the  base  of  the  ap- 
proach now  being  employed  by  my  office  in  the  rural  Northern  Pied- 
mont Region  of  Virginia. 
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Visual  appraisals  provide  the  starting  point  of  rural  area  planning. 
As  the  concern  for  planning  in  a  rural  area  is  largely  countywide  or 
regional  in  focus,  techniques  which  deal  with  a  reduced  number  or 
range  of  existing  uses  must  be  employed.  These  techniques  must  nec- 
essarily be  employed  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  existing  uses,  but  also 
the  quality  of  land  form,  vegetative  overgrowth,  ecology,  soils  and 
water  systems.  More  importantly,  they  must  deal  with  the  quality  of 
the  visual  scene  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  scenic 
beauty  as  a  limited  resource. 

Frequently  we  find  realtors  in  our  area  selling  land  and  buildings 
on  the  promise  of  the  asset-value  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  locale :  Pic- 
turesque small  towns  or  villages,  views  of  the  mountains,  sylvan 
streamside  settings,  beautiful  hardwood  forest  and  so  on.  Yet  the  more 
they  sell,  the  more  they  seriously  deteriorate  those  values,  which  are 
so  attractive  to  a  wide  variety  of  people.  Our  argument  to  this  situa- 
tion goes  something  like  this :  "let's  sit  down  and  pinpoint  these  values, 
locate  them  and  define  them,  and  then  let's  evolve  a  structure  for  fu- 
ture growth  and  development  which  preserves  and  maintains  those  es- 
sential values  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  our  populations."  To  do 
this,  we  feel,  there  must  be  a  visual  inventory  of  the  land  which  de- 
fines the  characteristics  and  qualities  which  generate  stronger  emo- 
tional feelings  of  aesthetic  quality,  and  renders  these  useable  within  the 
policy-making  part  of  the  planning  process. 

Why  "visual?"  According  to  Cliff  Tandy,  visual  records  are  essen- 
tial. For  planning  or  plan-design  purposes,  a  visual  record  helps  to 
analyze  the  character  of  spaces  and  the  relationships  between  them, 
so  that  something  of  these  special  qualities  can  be  made  a  part  of  the 
more  quantifiable  environmental,  social,  psychological,  and  economic 
systems  of  society.  Tandy's  visual  records  include  appraisals  of  edges, 
boundaries,  space  zones,  views,  horizons  and  other  space-defining  char- 
acteristics of  land,  but  not  so  much  the  judgment  of  aesthetic  qualities 
of  such  areas.  We  are  impressed  with  the  concept  of  "space  zones" 
defined  as  areas  of  some  special  character  worthy  of  preservation  in 
a  regional  analysis.  Zones  delineated  as  Areas  of  Extreme  Topographic 
Variation  serve  well  to  exemplify  one  type  of  aesthetic  control  area. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  delineate  unique  landscapes  in  this  manner. 
The  British  set  aside  Areas  of  Outstanding  Natural  Beauty  as  public 
lands  and  enforce  controls  which  preserve  their  character  and  aesthet- 
ic quality  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  British  have  also  taken  a  lead 
in  the  systematic  evaluation  of  aesthetic  quality  for  all  landscapes 
in  a  given  region.  In  1968,  K.  D.  Fines  developed  a  system  for  quanti- 
fying the  aesthetic  quality  of  any  landscape  using  comparative  ap- 
praisals. Until  his  worthy  effort,  there  was  perhaps  no  recognized 
method  of  evaluating  and  quantifying  the  inherent  aesthetic  value  or 
vulnerability  of  the  land.  Fines  attributed  this  inattentiveness  of  pro- 
fessionals to  the  inherent  subjectivity  of  the  concept,  and  devoted  his 
efforts  to  converting  the  subjective  and  supposedly  arbitrary  approach 
to  one  which  is  highly  objective,  number-oriented  and  non-arbitrary. 

Most  professionals  in  this  country  have  shied  away  from  the  con- 
cept of  aesthetic  appraisal  for  the  same  reason  Fines  states.  Both 
Bishop  and  Dickert  refer  to  the  reluctance  of  impact  assessors  to 
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grapple  with  the  problem  of  aesthetic  appraisals  in  Environmental 
Impact  Statements.  Bishop  attributes  the  reluctance  to  uncertainty. 
or  the  difficulty  of  being  precise  about  the  total  physical  (and  aesthet- 
ic) impacts  of  a  proposed  action.  In  his  view,  uncertainty  causes  most 
3ors  to  ignore  or  turn  their  backs  on  the  more  subjective  con- 
siderations, preferring  to  remain  within  a  cloak  of  quantifiability. 

Dicker!  poses  a  solution  in  concept :  scaling  of  environmental  values. 
Hut  the  evolution  of  techniques  of  scaling  aesthetic  assessments  has 
been  totally  ignored,  both  in  the  federal  guidelines  and  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Assessors  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements.  A  recent  un- 
published review  of  impact  statements  presented  to  date.  suggested 
that  the  area  of  judgment  of  aesthetic  impacts  lias  been  by  far  the 
most  deficient  area  of  concern  in  this  important  activity.  The  recent 
attention  to  scaling  techniques  will  obviously  reach  much  further  than 
the  planning  process  has  to  date,  providing  universal  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  the  validity  and  representativeness  of  a  given  scaling 
technique. 

Leopold  verifies  this  when  he  says  quantification  is  the  important 
ingredient  in  the  communicability  of  landscape  aesthetics.  Numbers 
associated  with  subjective  judgments  immediately  give  such  judg- 
ments greater  force  and  weight  in  decisions  they  affect,  than  purely 
emotional  arguments.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  elicit  universal 
agreement  is  through  the  relative  simplicity  of  numbers. 

Even  with  a  more  sophisticated  numbering  technique,  we  are  still 
likely  to  run  into  endless  dispute  over  interpretations  of  what  is 
"good"  or  "bad"  aesthetically.  Zube.  among  others,  has  attacked  this 
issue,  and  perhaps  laid  it  to  rest.  He  admits  that  visul  attractiveness 
is  a  highly  personal  preference,  based  upon  considerable  variation  in 
individual  perceptions  of  landscape  beauty,  and  especially  where  aver- 
age, or  non-unique  landscapes  are  concerned.  Zube's  research,  how- 
ever, shows  conclusively  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  such 
middleground  landscapes  among  diversified  groups  of  individual  re- 
spondents. The  high  degree  of  agreement  he  found,  both  on  aesthetic 
quality  ratings  and  on  types  of  landscapes,  provide  us  with  a  strong 
basis  for  extrapolation  of  professional  judgments  to  the  wider  range 
of  populations,  regardless  of  class,  cultural  or  other  social  background 
variables.  Clearly  a  practiced  professional  eye  is  competent  to  appraise 
aesthetic  value  in  the  landscape:  such  appraisals  should  be  representa- 
tive of  the  non-professional  individual's  and  thus  of  society's,  value 
system. 

We  are  at  a  point  now  where  we  may  say  that  aesthetic  values  can 
be  quantified,  and  that  such  judgments  are  generalizable  preferences 
held  by  most  individuals  in  American  society.  This  being  the  case,  to 
what  end  do  such  activities  serve  us  in  rural  planning  ? 

The  starting  point  of  rural  area  planning  should  involve  a  strong 
orientation  toward  placing  a  value  system  on  the  resources  of  the  area. 
There  is  in  any  given  locale  an  interdependency  of  soil  types,  water 
supplies,  forest  resources,  and  relief  characteristics  which  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  land  for  certain  classes  of  use.  Associated  with 
each  is  the  positive  and  the  negative  (i.e.  highly  viable  productive  agri- 
cultural soil,  and  poor  agricultural  soils)  depending  upon  the  type  of 
use  appropriate  to  that  land  parcel.  Our  belief  is  that,  wherever  pos- 
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sible,  rural  lands  should  be  put  into  its  highest  possible  use  category, 
bearing  in  mind  that  appropriate  rural  uses  are  quite  different  from 
urban  uses.  Recreation.  Agriculture,  Forestry.  Aquifer  Recharge, 
Water  storage,  and  other  are  examples  of  uses  which  are  more  impor- 
tant in  rural  areas,  but  not  generally  dealt  with  in  traditional  land  use 
planning. 

Based  on  this,  then,  I  see  a  quite  different  set  of  rural  zones  emerging 
from  planning  analysis  than  those  treated  in  our  more  typical  ordi- 
nances. Xew  rural  zones,  based  upon  land  resource  value,  and  not  neces- 
sarily upon  market  value,  will  become  strong  enough  to  bar  exploita- 
tion by  development  into  appropriate  uses.  Scenery,  agriculture,  or 
water  systems  will  attain  status  as  resources  and  be  protected  as  such. 

The  visual  or  aesthetic  inventory  will  perform  several  useful  struc- 
turing roles  in  rural  planning.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that  of  set- 
ting priorities  on  lands  for  conservation  purposes. 

Piedmont  Environmental  Council  has  developed  an  aesthetic  ap- 
praisal system  which  places  landscape  scenes  in  a  nine-point  scale  of 
quality — ratings,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  three,  five-point 
subscales  for  categories  of  land.  The  categories  are  Settlement  land. 
Agrarian  land,  and  Wilderness  land.  Although  it  is  a  current  project, 
we  anticipate  that  lands  rated  in  the  highest  three  or  four  values  will  be 
subjected  to  a  broad  conservation  policy,  such  as  large-lot  or  no-sub- 
division zoning.  It  is  conceivable  that  special  area  designations,  such 
as  critical  environmental  area  status,  will  be  established  and  legally  en- 
forced in  such  areas  where  appropriate  local,  rural  governments  will 
probably  take  the  lead  in  establishing  controls  which  support  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  lands,  providing  they  accept  the  non-arbitrary  nature 
of  the  landscape  assessment  techniques. 

A  second  role  comes  from  the  idea  that  any  poor-quality  visual  envi- 
ronment can  be  improved  through  development.  Thus,  in  the  lower 
quality  areas,  it  should  be  possible  to  improve  the  visual  environment 
which  is  subject  to  aesthetic  review,  such  as  by  an  architectural  review 
board.  Such  lower  quality  areas  may  be  designated  as  special  districts 
in  which  special  review  procedures  must  be  followed  before  develop- 
ment permits  can  be  issued.  Strict  aesthetic  guidelines  involving  mate- 
rials, heights,  size,  siting  and  landscaping  of  new  structures  may  be 
applied,  providing  they  are  reasonable  and  non-capricious.  In  any  sit- 
uation involving  the  lower  quality  districts,  the  objective  would  be  to 
encourage  development  to  improve  the  visual  qualitv  rather  than  pro- 
hibit it. 

Another  important  role  is  that  of  setting  guidelines  for  where 
growth  and  development  should  take  place.  In  another  PEC  study,  we 
are  seeking  to  find  ways  of  preserving  open  land  by  encouraging  devel- 
opment in  existing  towns  and  villages.  The  visual  inventory  has  been 
employed  to  determine  which  places  are  appropriate  for  certain  growth 
concepts.  We  define  three  concepts :  A — preservation  only.  B — infill 
development  inbetween  existing  structures  to  create  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  townscape.  and  C — growth  areas,  where  a  physical  design 
for  both  infill  and  peripheral  development  will  be  explored. 

In  this  current  study,  a  visual  appraisal  of  the  aesthetic  potential  of 
each  place  has  been  conducted,  and  estimates  of  growth  amounts  have 
been  calculated.  Usin£  an  entire  countv  as  studv  area,  we  have  esti- 
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mated  that  roughly  70rc  of  the  county's  15-year  projected  population 
increase  could  Be  accommodated  with  little  further  loss  of  rural  open 
space,  and  at  great  savings  in  service  costs  to  the  county. 

The  advantages  of  the  assessment  of  rural  aesthetics  clearly  accrue 
to  the  evolution  of  sound  policies  for  regulating  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  region.  The  establishment  of  special  aesthetic 
zones  in  rural  areas  will  depend  on  the  successful  design  of  a  series  of 
techniques  which  make  reliable  and  accurate  evaluations  of  scenic 
qualities. 

Our  priorities  in  rural  area  planning  should  include  the  preservation 
of  agricultural  enterprise,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  accommodation  of  reasonable  economic,  social  and  physical  growth. 
The  attainment  of  these  objectives,  however,  should  never  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  greatest  natural  resource,  the  aesthetic  quality  of  our  rural 
countryside.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  such  values,  and 
our  planning  exercises  will  soon  begin  to  establish  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  growth  policies  and  conservation  of  our  rural  environ- 
ment. 

Visual  Environmental  Aesthetics:  A  Response 
(By  Dallas  Miner,  Urban  Land  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Mr.  White  states  in  his  paper  that  "our  agrarian  and  wilderness  as- 
sets are  too  precious  to  allow  'land-grab?  tactics  to  prevail  over  sound 
land  use  practices."  Indeed,  the  retention  of  agricultural/rural  lands, 
and  the  industry /employment  which  these  lands  support  is  consuming 
the  attention  of  greater  numbers  of  communities  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Agricultural/rural  lands  are  values  for  their  food  production 
capacity,  and  for  the  many  socio-ecological  values  inherent  in  rural 
open  space  including,  as  is  discussed  in  the  papers,  the  visual  or  aes- 
thetic aspects. 

Currently,  states  in  the  West,  Northeast,  and  several  areas  of  the 
South  are  attempting  to  devise  schemes  to  preserve  agriculture,  and 
thus,  large  segments  of  the  rural  countryside.  To  date,  the  use  of  pref- 
erential tax  assessment  program  is  the  most  common  tool.  However, 
in  areas  of  high  growth  pressure,  use-value  assessment  policies  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  landowner  from  "cashing-in"  on  his  windfall 
profit  potential.  In  these  areas,  there  must  be  a  strong  commitment  on 
the  part  of  local,  county,  regional,  or  state  government  to  preserve  re- 
maining open  lands  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  strong  regulatory 
measures  or  acquisition  by  government  appear  to  be  the  only  absolute 
means  of  keeping  the  land  in  an  undeveloped  state.  But  this  is  often 
easier  said  than  done  because  of  the  use  of  the  police  power  often 
raises  the  "taking  issue"  and  other  legal  questions  and  acquisition  in- 
volves the  commitment  of  substantial  sums  of  money. 

The  point  here  is  that  to  justify  the  preservation  of  large  tracts  of 
rural  open  space  there  must  be  a  sound,  convincing  rationale  based  on 
a  variety  of  arguments.  Certainly,  visual  aesthetics  is  one,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  alone  will  prove  adequate.  Mr.  White,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
attempting  to  suggest  that  major  programs  of  rural  preservation  be 
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keyed  entirely  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  land,  but  the  point  should  be 
made  that  aesthetic  considerations  are  but  one  of  many  which  must  be 
taken  into  acount. 

The  point  becomes  even  more  important  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments  in  the  law.  Without  getting  too  specific,  let  me 
make  one  general  observation :  regulatory  attempts  at  controlling 
growth  and/or  preserving  large  blocks  of  open  space  (which,  in  effect, 
is  a  growth  limiting  technique)  are  being  scrutinized  carefully  by  the 
courts.  The  simple  desire  of  a  community  to  retain  its  rural  character 
no  matter  how  noble,  has  not  been  viewed  by  the  courts  as  ample 
rationale  for  broad  programs  of  growth  control ;  whereas  protection 
of  environmentally  "critical  areas''  such  as  wetlands,  has  been  viewed 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power.  There  is,  however,  a  new 
phrase  entering  the  regulatory  arena — "areas  of  unique  natural  or 
historic  significance" — which  occasionally  includes  the  word  "scenic." 
Should  this  phraseology  become  generally  applied  and  therefore, 
given  a  degree  of  "the  legislative  presumption  of  validity,"  the  courts 
may  become  more  willing  to  view  with  favor  regulatory  exercises 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  protect  rural  character. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  there  are  no  "absolutes"  when  it  comes 
to  aesthetics,  but  it  is  suggested  that  a  set  of  general  criteria  has  been 
or  can  be  developed,  which  will  be  illustrative  of  the  "norm"  in  terms 
of  aesthetic  perception.  With  this  as  a  gauge,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
point  or  scaling  system  can  be  designed  to  achieve  as  the  paper  quotes, 
"simplicity  of  numbers." 

I  would  heartily  agree  that  numbers  usually  mean  more  than  emo- 
tions at  the  planning  board  hearing,  or  in  the  language  of  an  EIS; 
however,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  will  ever  be  a  "generally  accepted" 
scale  or  set  of  criteria  sufficient  to  still  the  "beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder"  argument.  Certainly  unique  natural  features,  such  as  a 
waterfall,  vista,  or  unusual  vegetation  can  be  prioritized,  but  what  is 
the  "aesthetic  value"  of  a  tree,  or  a  woodlot,  in  the  midst  of  a  pre- 
dominantly forested  county?  or  the  aesthetic  value  of  one  pasture  in  a 
predominantly  agricultural  county?  Certainly  the  woodlot  and  the 
pasture  are  as  "valuable"  as  their  adjoining  counterparts  in  terms  of 
aesthetic  considerations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  diminish  the  role  of  aesthetic  concerns  or  the  value 
of  visual  assessments  in  the  planing  process — both  are  vital — however, 
T  do  feel,  unfortunately,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  both  will  continue  to 
play  limited  roles  in  broad  land  use  decision-making. 

The  greatest  value  of  visual  assessment,  as  the  paper  clearly  sug- 
gests, is  as  a  tool  (one  of  several)  in  determining  prime  open  space 
areas.  Properly  trained  "assessors,"  equipped  with  the  best  scaling  or 
quantifying  techniques  could  indeed  apply  some  sort  of  aesthetic  meas- 
urement to  varying  land  forms  or  land  areas  and  then  plug  this  in- 
formation into  the  decision-making  process.  This  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  broadening  the  traditional  planning-  base.  The  round-about- 
point  I  am  trying  to  make,  is  that  while  aesthetic  measures  produced  by 
visual  assessment  (or  any  method)  are  part-and-parcel  (or  should  be) 
of  planning  decisions,  these  measures  should  not  nor  could  be  the  sole, 
or  even  primary,  basis  for  planning  decisions.  (The  exception,  of 
course,  would  be  the  preservation  of  areas  of  "unique  natural,  scenic" 
value.) 
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All  of  this  discussion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we're  con- 
sidering Large-scale  planning  decisions— decisions  that  effect  a  com- 
munity or  have  measurable  impact  in  a  rural  county.  Smaller  scale 
planning  decisions,  such  as  "neighborhood"  or  "lot"  planing  could  ben- 
efit more  from  visual  assessment.  On  the  smaller  scale,  visual  or  aes- 
thetic concerns  may  lx>  ample  criteria  for  making  certain  kind-  of 
planning  decisions.  But  on  the  town  or  community  level  the  necessity 
to  give  full  coverage  to  the  broader  range  of  concern  tends  to  diminish 
the  import  of  any  simple  concern. 

The  paper  suggests  "pinpoint (ing)"  the  values  that  attract  people 
to  a  rural  community  "locat(ing)  them''  and  "evolv(ing)  a  structure 
for  future  growth  and  development  which  preserves  and  maintains 
those  essential  values  .  .  ."  The  thing  that  makes  most  people  want  to 
move  to  a  rural  area  is  the  lack  of  other  people  and  a  different  life- 
style. For  some  people,  one  new  neighbor  within  hearing  range  of  a 
lawnmower  will  ruin  the  "rural"  character  of  their  environment.  The 
point  being  that  attractive  values  can't  always  be  "pinpointed"  or 
"located"  because  occasionally  it  is  simply  the  absence  of  other  people 
that  is  "aesthetically"  attractive. 

One  final  comment.  In  the  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  appraisal  sys- 
tem, the  paper  describes  its  use  in  "setting  guidelines  for  where  growth 
and  development  should  take  place."  I  am  assuming  that  other  im- 
portant criteria  are  also  used  since  a  growth  guidance  system  based 
solely  on  "aesthetic"  determinations  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found 
faulty.  Such  measurements  as  "carrying  capacity,"  "facilities  ade- 
quacy," etc.,  must,  of  course,  be  given  prime  attention  by  local  deci- 
sionmakers. 

Taken  collectively  with  these  other  environmental  elements  and 
economic  and  social  concerns,  aesthetic  measurement  via  visual  assess- 
ment can  certainly  contribute  to  the  state-of-the-art  of  rural  planning. 


Part  V 

A  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 

(By  James  R.  Hinkley,  AIP,  Office  of  State  Planning,  Raleigh,  N.C.) 


Fellow  non-farmers,  non-locally  elected  officials,  non-rural  govern- 
ment administrators,  and  non-developers — I  have  come  prepared  to 
talk  to  planners,  professors,  students,  bureaucrats,  and  pro-land-use 
interest  groups.  We  are  here  (if  the  poll  taken  yesterday  morning  still 
stands  true)  without  our  friends  to  discuss  their  futures.  Although 
this  has  been  an  excellent  conference,  among  the  best  I  have  attended, 
we  have  gathered  to  discuss  how  our  rural  counterparts  in  society  shall 
live.  They  may  someday  feel  the  brunt  of  our  deliberations.  Hopefully, 
we  shall  have  their  input  before  then.  For  your  background  informa- 
tion :  I  do  know  that  I  did  not  grow  up  on  a  farm,  but  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  whether  I  was  raised  in  a  rural  area  because  rural  areas  have  been 
defined  for  me  in  last  two  days  as  settlements  of  2,500  and  under  and  as 
communities  with  fewer  than  10  to  15,000  inhabitants  but  with  no  more 
than  35,000  and  no  more  than  25  miles  from  a  SMSA.  I  knew  that  I 
lived  as  opposed  to  the  rigorous  early  life  led  by  the  South  Dakotan 
who  spoke  yesterday,  in  a  deteriorating  neighborhood  we  did  have  in- 
door toilets — two  in  all — one  in  the  cellar  and  one  on  the  second  floor. 
Many  in  our  neighborhod  were  character  building  also,  at  least  until 
one  was  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  seat  down. 

Since  Sunday  evening,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  history  on  the  delicate 
condition  of  development  in  rural  America.  And  from  other  than  the 
Federal  sector,  which  claimed  not  to  be  paternal  at  least  twice,  I  have 
heard  relatively  few  new  suggestions  on  how  to  deal  with  rural  Amer- 
ica's dilemna.  Quite  obviously  we  do  not  have  the  answers.  We  are 
really  unable  to  articulate  and  recommend  sound  solutions  at  this 
point.  A  follow-up  session  or  two  is  clearly  called  for  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems now  that  we  have  defined  them.  And  our  work  should  be  done 
with  our  rural  cousins  sitting  by  our  sides.  This  conference  should  be 
the  first  in  yearly  meetings  on  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  many  times  when  faced  with  problems,  ".  .  .  if  only 
our  forebears  had  done  some  planning."  But  as  Dr.  Muchmore  indi- 
cated yesterday,  we  are  preoccupied  and  even  obsessed  with  planning. 
At  the  same  time  the  American  way  of  life  is  less  hospitable  to  plan- 
ning than  any  other.  We  and  our  governments  are  organized  to  deal 
with  problems  especially  when  they  reach  crisis  proportions,  and  that 
is  when  we  are  at  our  best  in  motivating  in  a  concerted  manner  to  cope 
with  them.  For  instance,  when  energy  and  economic  situations  worsen 
to  the  point  in  our  country  where  we  and  the  power  structure  really 
hurt,  we  will  begin  our  glorious  recovery.  Before  then,  I  believe  our 
hopes  are  slim. 
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Rural  America  faces  a  number  of  problems  many  of  which  have  been 
identified  during  the  course  of  the  conference.  These  problems  are 
neither  overwhelming  nor  unsol\  able,  but  many  are  significant  enough 
to  formulate  policies  and  processes  Leading  to  their  rectification.  One 
thing  that  really  bothers  me  about  rural  America  is  that  others  are 
doing  the  planning  for  it— by  default  outsiders.  Mich  as  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  are  easting  the  die  of  development.  Rural 
Ann  s  not  know  what  is  happening  to  it. 

The  industrialization  of  rural  America  and  specifically  rural  North 
Carolina,  without  significantly  adding  to  existing  communities  and 
,it  building  new  towns,  has  contributed  to  strip  development 
along  major  highways.  Excluding  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
of  the  state,  it  is  becoming  more  uncommon  to  travel  along  a  major 
highway  and  not  to  be  within  sight  of  homes  or  other  buildings.  Most 
amazing  is  the  density  of  yard  lights  that  one  sees  dotting  the  country- 
side as  he  flies  across  the  state  at  nighttime.  Eural  residential  develop- 
ment along  paved  roads  stretching  out  as  tentacles  between  towns  and 
to  special-use  complexes  is  becoming  more  evident. 

The  rural  strip  development  phenomenon  can  be  compared  to  com- 
mercial strip  development  which  takes  place  between  communities  in 
metropolitan  areas.  For  both  the  impetus  is  accessibility.  In  rural 
areas,  however,  the  Federal  and  State  governments  play  the  key  role 
in  perpetuating  strip  development  patterns.  Decision-making  lies  witli 
agencies  such  as  the  Farmer  Home  Administration  (FHA),  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  and  the  State. 
Water  and  sewer  planning  studies  have  been  financed  by  FHA  in  all 
except  eight  metropolitan  counties  in  North  Carolina.  This  planning, 
which  in  most  cases  received  cursory  review  and  quick  approval  of 
county  planning  boards  and  commissioners,  plots  mains  and  lines  in 
virtually  all  areas  where  rural  residential  development  has  already 
taken  place.  The  prime  purpose  for  the  FHA  "plans"  was  to  insure 
that  as  many  existing  homes  and  other  uses  as  possible  would  be  served. 
Implementation  of  the  plans  (completed  in  1970-71)  will  perpetuate 
and  induce  new  strip  development  in  rural  areas.  In  addition,  FHA's 
housing  assistance  and  HUD's  236  housing  programs,  directed  at 
building  single  family  housing  units  for  lower  to  moderate  income 
people,  also  have  been  responsible  for  perpetuating  rural  strip  devel- 
opment. Homes  are  built  along  major  highways  where  investments  for 
access  and  street  paving  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  State  departments 
such  as  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Public  Education,  and  Com- 
munity Colleges  are  also  influential  in  placement  of  industry  and  in- 
stitutions in  rural  areas. 

The  irony  here  is  that  both  State  and  Federal  representatives  at- 
tending this  conference  speak  out  against  sprawl,  against  strip  develop- 
ment, and  other  planning  atrocities,  but  the  agencies  they  work  for 
fund  planning  and  projects  which  promote  and  perpetuate  just  the 
opposite.  Yesterday  we  heard  an  official  of  the  USDA  say  to  rural 
America,  "Zone  early  so  you  can  manage  your  own  affairs  and  growth." 
USDA  says  this  While  NCSU  Agricultural  Extension  Services, 
HUD  and  Interior  say  plan  first  then  zone.  Most  localities,  their  citi- 
zenry and  local  officials  do  not  know  the  difference  between  planning 
and  zoning.  Some  treat  zoning  alone  as  the  panacea  to  development 
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problems.  As  we  all  know,  zoning  backed  by  no  or  bad  planning  often 
serves  as  the  precursor  for  poor  development.  The  point  T  want  to  get 
across  here  is  that  we  have  got  to  get  our  proverbial  "stuff"  together 
and  stop  contradicting  ourselves. 

A  roadblock  to  providing  high  level  services  economically  and  ef- 
fectively in  rural  America  is  the  lack  of  communications  between  local 
units  of  government.  The  classic  example  is  the  city-county  dialogue 
issue.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  in  most  localities  in  our  nation  the 
city  is  the  city  and  the  county  is  the  county  and  the  twain  never  meet. 
Pettiness,  personality  conflicts,  and  rivalry  mark  this  relationship. 
They  fight  each  other.  And  when  they  try  to  cooperate  they  stumble 
over  each  other.  The  need  for  strong  interlocal  governmental  ties  is 
most  urgent  in  rural  America  where  resources  and  person-power  are 
crucial.  Overcoming  the  manifold  shortcomings  already  faced  by  rural 
areas  is  blocked  by  this  unconscionable  and  totally  unnecessary  condi- 
tion. The  situation  is  a  breach  of  the  public  trust  by  local  and  regional 
units  and  their  elected  and  appointed  officials.  Our  citizens  are  being 
ripped  off  because  they  are  not  benefiting  from  the  proven  advantages 
of  interlocal  cooperation.  Actually  they  are  footing  the  ever  increas- 
ingly higher  bill  for  duplicated,  contradictory,  and  inadequate  facili- 
ties and  services. 

The  tight  money  market  may  prove  to  be  the  most  immediate  con- 
trolling factor  in  achieving  some  semblance  of  growth  guidance  in 
rural  America.  Differential  property  taxation  policy  is  another  factor 
on  the  horizon  where  farmers  will  be  spared  the  debilitating  experi- 
ences of  overtaxation.  Municipal  investment  policies  based  on  State 
Land  Classification  Systems  will  become  guidance  tools  because  there 
simply  is  not  enough  money  to  continue  to  meet  all  development  de- 
mands. Selectivity  will  prevail.  Communities  will  begin  to  realize  that 
the  new  homes  on  the  rural  horizon  bring  a  net  financial  loss,  not  a 
gain.  Municipalities  will  begin  to  see  that  the  best  place  to  grow  is 
where  growth  has  taken  place  before  and  where  sophisticated,  expen- 
sive infrastructure  already  exists.  Utilities  and  services  will  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  intensity  standards,  new  equalized  land  tax 
systems,  and  municipal  extension  policies. 

Encroaching  suburbia  with  its  destiny  of  achieving  the  "good  rural 
life"  is  the  biggest  land  vulture  in  America.  The  continuing  unplanned 
and  random  placement  of  new  subdivisions  beyond  municipal  limits 
is  actually  a  threat  to  rather  than  the  recreation  and  the  preservation 
of  the  rural  way  of  life.  "Farm  Family  Estates"  and  "Rural  Acres" 
ironically  are  the  harbingers  of  the  urban  scene  coming  down  the  pike. 
Their  titles  are  misnomers. 

In  recent  years  persons  favoring  controlled  and  managed  growth 
have  made  impressive  political  gains.  All  across  our  country  local 
populist  movements  have  elected  city  councils  and  county  commissions 
which  are  responding  to  the  new  call  to  stewardship.  The  movement 
must  remain  on  guard  because  the  business/developer  community  is 
reacting. 

Can  rural  America  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too?  Can  it  have  the 
environmental  and  esthetic  attributes  of  rural  life  and  "urban  type" 
conveniences  at  the  same  time  ?  Some  believe  that  it  can  at  least  approx- 
imate this  ideal  way  of  life. 
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There  is  a  conflict  between  the  call  for  a  broadcast  distribution  of 
high  level  infrastructure  and  the  availability  of  money  and  the  econ- 
omy in  providing  them.  Money  must  be  spread  fairly  but  efficiently. 
The  energy  situation  also  provides  fodder  for  the  argument  against 

extension. 

First,  existing  rural  centers  must  be  chosen  to  provide  certain  spe- 
cific or  combinations  of  services  to  the  citizenry  at  various  levels  of 
quality  and  quantity.  This  is  already  taking  place  through  the  process 

of  "natural  economic  selection";  many  rural  communities  have  cast 
their  lots  as  specialty  centers.  This  process  I  discuss  in  the  paper  which 
I  submitted  to  the  conference  last  January. 

Second,  State  government  investment  policies  in  support  of  the 
designated  centers  need  to  be  formulated.  These  policies  will  have  to 
address  investments  in  housing,  business  and  industry ;  transportation ; 
land  use  and  the  environment;  law  enforcement;  and  social  services 
among  other  areas.  States  will  need  to  centralize  their  investment 
decisionmaking  processes  so  that  community  investment  will  be  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  effort  avoiding  contradiction  and  duplication 
in  application  by  line  agencies.  Investments  and  technical  assistance 
must  be  provided  within  the  context  of  an  overall  development  policy. 
Most  importantly,  states  will  need  to  find  ways  to  influence  and  to 
persuade  local  units  to  spend  portions  of  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
Community  Development  Assistance,  and  other  funds  in  support  of 
statewide  development  policies  along  with  funds  contributed  by  the 
state 

Third,  spreading  States'  money  across  broad  geographic  and  pro- 
gram spectrums  would  have  to  be  done  incrementally  over  a  broad 
time  frame.  A  plan  for  application  of  funds  by  community  function 
and  category  by  region  in  blocks  of  time  deems  strong  consideration. 
An  alternative  with  merit  is  the  application  of  monies  and  assistance 
for  the  first  time  to  a  few  localities  on  an  experimental  basis  to  test  the 
policy  developed  by  the  state. 

A  statewide  development  policy  would  hardly  be  implementable  if 
local  units  of  government  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  partici- 
pate. Assuming  they  were  willing,  many  rural  governments  are  really 
incapable  of  participating  effectively  because  of  a  number  of 
shortcomings. 

From  my  perspective,  the  panacea  to  this  problem  is  at  least  five- 
fold. First,  a  new  approach  to  rural  planning  must  be  considered.  Al- 
though it  is  continually  applied,  the  traditional  "urban  planning 
process*'  is  not  what  is  called  for;  it  does  not  work  in  rural  areas  just 
as  we  have  found  that  it  does  not  work  at  the  state  level.  Planning 
must  respond  to  the  crisis  and  problem-solving  orientation  of  rural 
government  and  its  leaders.  Rectification  of  existing  problems  and 
averting  future  problems,  with  planning  as  a  strong  consideration  in 
the  process,  is  a  practical  and  proven  method.  This  sensible  process 
approach  is  more  acceptable  to  rural  people.  This  proposal  and  the 
four  remaining  items  are  touched  upon  in  more  depth  in  my  conference 
paper. 

Second,  intergovernmental  cooperation,  both  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal, must  become  standard  operating  procedure.  To  be  successful  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  providing  services  comparable  to  those  which 
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city  dwellers  enjoy,  pooling  of  resources  and  cooperating  in  programs 
is  essential.  Towns,  counties,  regions,  and  the  states  must  work  nand- 
in-hand  in  creating  vertical  linkage  just  as  relations  among  towns, 
counties,  and  regions  must  be  developed  horizontally.  Oneupmanship, 
turf  protection,  and  petty  differences  will  have  to  be  set  aside.  Regional 
organizations  should  be  more  aggressive  and  creative  in  effecting  co- 
operation ;  states  should  require  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  local 
and  regional  planning  enabling  legislation.  The  purpose  here  should 
be  couched  in  terms  of  selflessness  rather  than  selfishness  which  pre- 
vails in  all  too  many  cases.  The  interlocal  competitive  mode  of  doing 
things  must  be  scuttled,  and  interlocal  cooperation  and  mutual  assist- 
ance must  be  promoted. 

Third,  the  citizenry  must  be  brought  into  the  planning  process  so 
that  local  legislative  bodies  can  attain  the  absolutely  necessary  rapport 
and  support  to  guide  various  infrastructure  and  services.  A  planning 
support  structure  needs  to  be  established  at  the  local  level.  Planning 
boards,  town  boards,  and  county  commissioners  need  to  be  prodded 
by  formally  organized  citizen  groups  from  time  to  time  to  break 
away  from  their  day-to-day  affairs  to  sit  back  and  take  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  their  jurisdictions.  Citizens  advisory  groups  comparable 
to  the  Goals  for  Raleigh  structure  here  in  North  Carolina  and  Rural 
Development  Panels  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  providing  support 
for  land-use  and  comprehensive  planning. 

Fourth,  states,  which  have  clear  responsibility  to  direct  growth,  long 
ago  passed  this  planning  responsibility  on  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  sense  this  was  a  blatant  abdication  of  responsibility,  be- 
cause states  said  that  local  units  may  plan  and  guide  development  if 
they  wish.  This  laissez-faire  attitude  is  beginning  to  shift  across  the 
nation  with  the  passage  of  coastal  area  management  and  Land  Policy 
Acts  and  the  potential  of  a  Mountain  Area  Management  Act  here  in 
North  Carolina.  States  should  require  local  units  to  plan  and  to  exer- 
cise the  responsibility  of  growth  managements  in  accordance  with 
local  comprehensive  planning  and  state  and  regional  policies.  If  munic- 
ipalities are  either  unable  to  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  this  charge, 
their  respective  counties  should  be  assigned  the  task.  If  counties  can- 
not respond,  their  respective  regions  should  be  held  accountable.  If 
regions  do  not  act,  the  states  should  perform  the  planning  function. 
The  buck  should  stop  at  the  State  level,  if  local  units  do  not  respond. 
The  idea  of  having  the  Federal  government  doing  local  planning  is 
unconscionable. 

Fifth,  states  must  come  to  grips  with  their  uncoordinated,  multi- 
plicity of  policies  on  growth.  They  must  develop  central  policy  themes 
within  the  context  of  which  all  line  agency  policy,  planning,  funding, 
and  technical  assistance  will  be  applied  on  the  local  scene.  At  the  pres- 
ent, agencies  of  state  governments  provide  services  and  make  capital  in- 
vestments generally  out  of  context  with  any  conscious  or  common, 
overall  policies  or  plans  for  development  and  sometimes  in  contradic- 
tion with  each  other. 

In  closing  let  me  say  again,  rural  governments  are  letting  opportuni- 
ties for  casting  their  own  futures  drop  between  the  cracks.  Many  other 
sectors  (federal,  state,  and  private)  are  setting  the  stage  for  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas.  The  citizenry  are  by  default  generally  kept  out  of 
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the  picture.  An  orientation  toward  the  future  will  be  required  by  ex- 
tending the  fire-fighting,  crisis-solving  mode  of  operations  of  rural 
governments  to  a  planning  and  protracted  management  frame  of  think- 
ing. We  did  hear  yesterday  that  ".  .  .  to  plan  or  not  to  plan  is  the 
question"  because  to  plan  seems  ridiculous  and  to  implement  is  out  of 
the  question.  From  another  sector  we  heard  that  "to  plan  is  human" 
and  "to  implement  is  devine." 

In  this  vein,  my  earlier  comments  concerning  a  follow-up  conference 
on  Planning  Frontiers  in  Rural  America  are  serious  ones.  As  I  said. 
most  of  what  we  have  heard  during  the  last  three  days  was  stating  and 
restating  the  problems  of  rural  America  with  relatively  few  solid  ideas 
and  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  problems.  I  believe  that  this  confer- 
ence should  be  deemed  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  annual  or  semi-annual 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  Rural  American  Development.  Possibly,  the 
annual  conference  should  become  an  institution  at  Appalachian  State 
University.  This  would  be  a  tremendous  service  to  the  nation. 

We  now  need  to  formulate  some  issue  and  policy  statements  and  to 
identify  audiences  and  publics  to  whom  our  conclusions  can  be  stated. 
Because  Xorth  Carolina  has  been  called  America's  most  rural  state, 
and  we  have  the  largest  rural  non-farm  population  in  the  nation  (some 
55%  of  our  people  live  in  non-urban  areas),  we  have  the  calling  to 
motivate  ourselves  and  other  states  to  come  together  again  and  again 
to  assist  in  providing  leadership  to  our  people  and  their  respective  gov- 
ernments in  dealing  with  the  rural  American  scene. 

As  a  charge  to  you  from  this  conference  let  me  suggest  that  as  you 
go  your  respective  ways,  first,  reflect  very  carefully  on  what  you  heard 
during  these  three  days,  read  your  notes  and  the  papers  presented  in 
the  Appalachian  Business  Review  which  have  been  mailed  to  you,  and 
study  the  book  which  is  being  generated  by  the  conference.  Second,  de- 
velop a  force  to  move  your  state  legislatures  to  pass  bills  which  will  re- 
quire state  government  to  formulate  meaningful  rural  development 
policy  and  plans  and  to  provide  both  financial,  material,  and  technical 
assistance  to  rural  governments. 

The  "better  life"  inevitably  will  come  to  rural  America.  Let  us  help 
hasten  that  day.  But  let  us  not  destroy  rural  America's  attributes  as 
we  go  about  it. 
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